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PROLOGUE.— BEAU  WILSON  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

I. 

HOW  THE  LAIRD  OF  LAURISTON  FIRST  SET  FOOT  IN  SAINT 

JAMES'S-STREET. 

ABOUT  noon  on  a  charming  day  towards  the  latter 
and  of  May,  1705,  a  sedan-chair  was  set  down  oppo 
site  White's  Coffee-house,  in  Saint  James's-street. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  circumstance.  Two 
or  three  chairs,  indeed,  had  just  discharged  their  freight 
on  the  same  spot  without  attracting  the  slightest  atten 
tion  ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  with  the  e- 
markably  handsome  man  who  emerged  from  the  sedan 
in  question,  and  stepped  lightly  upon  the  pavement. 

On  taking  out  his  purse,  this  gallant-looking  per 
sonage  could  find  nothing  in  it  but  gold,  and  as  the 
glittering  pieces  caught  the  eyes  of  the  chairme  ,  who 
were  evidently  from  the  Sister  Isle,  one  of  them  said, 
in  a  coaxing  tone,  and  touching  his  weatherbeate  hat: 

"  Bless  yer  honVs  handsome  face,  giv  us  one  ov  them 
yallow  boys.  Shure  an  it  wouldn't  become  a  fine  jon- 
tleman  like  yerself  to  pay  like  common  folk.  'Twould 
be  a  raal  pleasure  to  Pat  Molloy — that's  iny  brother 
cheerman  here — and  to  myself — Terry  O' Flaherty,"  again 
Couching  his  hat,  "  to  carry  yer  hon'r  for  nothii  g  at  all. 
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Nay,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  we'd  readily  giv  a  guinea, 
supposin'  we  had  it,  for  the  mere  pride  and  delight  ov 
kringin'  yer  hon'r  here  from  the  Hummums  in  Covent- 
garden — -wouldn't  we,  Pat?" 

"  Troth,  and  that's  true,  Terry,"  replied  the  other. 
"  By  the  powers  !  the  jontleman's  the  noblest-lookin' 
fare  as  ever  the  pair  ov  us  carried,  and  a  guinea  ought 
to  pass  on  one  side  or  the  t'other  to  celebrate  the  event." 

"Then  I  suppose  it  must  pass  on  mine,"  said  the 
gentleman,  giving  them  the  coveted  coin.  "  You  ap 
pear  to  have  discovered  that  I  am  a  stranger  in  London," 
he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"Shure  and  yer  hon'r  doesn't  say  so?"  exclaimed 
Terry,  with  affected  astonishment.  "  Well,  that  bates 
everything.  Is  it  a  stranger  ye  are,  sir?  Only  think 
of  that,  Pat !  The  jontleman's  a  foreigner,  and  us  takin' 
him  all  the  while  for  a  born  and  bred  Lunnoner." 

"  Bedad !  I  should  never  have  guessed  it,"  cried 
the  other  chairman.  "To  look  at  his  hon'r's  iligant 
manners  and  attire — and  above  all,  to  hear  him  spake 
— one  would  never  take  him  for  a  Frenchman." 

"  Neither  am  I,  friend,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "  I 
am  a  Scotsman,  not  a  Frenchman,  and  am  only  just 
arrived  from  Edinburgh.  I  have  never  been  in  London 
before." 

"Then  you're  heartily  welcome  to  Town,  sir,"  re 
joined  Terry;  "and  I  only  wish  there  wos  more  Scotch 
men  like  you.  But  there's  not  many  crosses  the  Tweed 
with  a  purse  so  well  lined  and  a  hand  so  liberal  as  yer 
hon'r's.  If  your  countrymen  has  any  money,  they 
buttons  up  their  pockets,  and  keeps  it  there.  But 
we'll  drink  long  life  and  prosperity  to  yer  hon'r  in 
a  glass  of  usquebaugh  afore  we're  an  hour  older." 

"  By  the  powers  will  we  !  "  cried  his  comrade.  "  But 
we'd  like  to  couple  a  name  wid  the  toast.  'Twould 
make  it  sound  all  the  heartier." 

"'Tis  a  noble  name  his  hon'r  has  got,  I'll  be  sworn," 
cried  Terry.  "Maybe  it's  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle 
himself." 
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"You  are  wrong  again,  friend.  I  am  a  simple  Scot 
tish  gentleman,  without  any  pretension  to  title.  In  my 
own  country  I  am  known  as  Mr.  Law  of  Lauriston." 

"  And  a  famous  name  it  is,"  rejoined  Terry.  "  I've 
often  heerd  ov  it.  Wasn't  the  furst  Master  Laa  ov 
Larrystown  a  great  laayer,  yer  hon'r?  " 

"  The  first  laird  of  Lauriston,  my  father,  was  a  gold 
smith  of  Edinburgh,"  replied  Law.  "He  purchased 
the  estate,  whence  I  derive  my  territorial  designation, 
from  the  Dalgleish  family,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
Now  you  know  all  about  me — who  I  am,  and  what  I 
am — and  I  trust  your  curiosity  is  fully  satisfied." 

"  Lord  love  yer  hon'r,  it  ain't  curiosity,  but  interest," 
replied  Terry,  with  his  best  bow;  "  and  we're  both 
fully  sensible  ov  your  honVs  great  condescension  in 
takin'  us  into  yer  confidence.  A  purty  name  you've 
got,  Mister  Laa  ov  Larrystown,  and  well  known  'twill 
be  in  the  world  one  ov  these  days.  You  won't  be 
offended  wid  me  if  I  say  you're  born  to  good  luck. 
I  can  read  it  in  yer  face.  You'll  win  more  riches  than 
you'll  ever  spend,  and  gain  higher  places  than  you  ex 
pect  to  reach." 

"How  do  you  know,  rascal,  what  sums  I  hope  to 
win,  or  what  high  places  I  expect  to  reach?"  cried 
Law.  "  But  you  are  more  nearly  right  now  than  you 
were  before.  I  am  master  of  a  scheme  that  will  in 
fallibly  make  me  rich,  and  of  necessity  advance  me  to 
any  high  place  I  may  aspire  to." 

"Didn't  I  say  so?"  cried  Terry,  delighted.  "I'm 
a  true  prophet,  if  ever  there  wos  one.  I  knew  in  a 
twinklin'  that  his  hon'r  wos  a  great  schaymer." 

"If  the  Scotch  Parliament  had  adopted  a  plan  I 
laid  before  it,  I  should  have  trebled  the  revenue  of  the 
country,"  observed  Law. 

"  Wot  thunderin'  big  blockheads  the  Scotch  Par- 
.  limint  must  be  not  to  adopt  the  plan,"  replied  Terry, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  contempt.  "  But  you'll 
find  the  English  members  more  alive  to  their  own  in 
terest.  I  only  wish  yer  hon'r  'ud  giv  Pat  and  me  the 
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chance  ov  treblin'  our  capital,  and  teach  us  how  to 
turn  one  guinea  into  three." 

"  I  could  teach  you  how  to  make  a  hundred  guineas 
out  of  one,  and  a  thousand  out  of  a  hundred,"  remarked 
Law.  "  But  that's  a  secret  I  keep  to  myself." 

"No  wonder,"  rejoined  Terry,  with  a  somewhat  in 
credulous  grin.  "It  ud  nivir  do  to  teach  all  the  world 
how  to  grow  rich.  Bedad !  yer  hon'r  must  be  a  greater 
conjuror  than  one  o'  them  greybeards  as  we  see  i'  the 
print-shops,  sittiV  beside  furnaces,  peerin'  into  long- 
necked  glass  bottles,  and  changin'  lead  into  gowld." 

"  No,  friend,"  replied  Law,  laughing.  "  I  don't  pre 
tend  to  transmute  metals.  In  fact,  I  would  dispense 
with  gold  altogether,  and  substitute  paper-money." 

"Dispense  wi'  gowld,  and  substitute  paper  !"  exclaimed 
Terry,  with  a  comical  grimace.  "  Then  I  fear  yer 
hon'r's  plan  won't  suit  us  any  more  than  the  Scotch 
Parlimint.  Fairy  money,  they  say  in  Ireland,  turns 
into  dry  leaves,  and  lest  this  guinea  should  turn  into 
paper,  we'll  be  off  to  the  Blue  Posts  round  the  corner, 
and  spend  it." 

"  A  very  sensible  resolution,"  observed  Law.  "  But 
one  of  these  days  you'll  call  to  mind  what  I've  said 
to  you." 

"Divil  doubt  it!"  replied  Terry.  "Many's  the  time 
we'll  think  ov  yer  hon'r.  And  if  ever  you  want  a 
sedan-cheer,  Terry  O'Flaherty  and  Pat  Molloy  is  the 
boys  as  '11  carry  you  to  the  world's  end  and  back  again. 
So  come  along.  Pat.  We're  oily  takifc*  up  his  hon'r's 
precious  time- 

With  this,  they  both  shouldered  their  straps,  caught 
hold  of  the  poles,  and  trotted  jauntily  off  with  the  chair. 

This  discourse  was  not  lost  upon  a  group  of  loungers 
collected  near  the  steps  of  White's  Coffee-house,  and 
possibly  Mr.  Law  might  have  intended  some  of  his 
remarks  for  their  benefit. 

All  these  personages  were  young  beaux,  noticeable 
for  gay  velvet  coats  of  various  hues  bedizened  with 
and  powdered  perukes  of  the  latest  fashion,  and 
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being  leaders  of  ton,  and  lawgivers  in  regard  to  dress, 
they  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  criticise  the  stranger's 
deportment  and  attire.  Not  that  either  was  open  to 
censure,  for  Mr.  Law's  habiliments  were  rich  and  ele 
gant,  and  of  the  newest  mode — being,  in  fact,  fabri 
cated  in  town — while  his  manner  was  singularly  grace 
ful  ;  but  these  foppish  censors  were  resolved  to  find  fault. 

Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Charlie  Carrington  declared 
that  the  handsome  laird's  blue  velvet  coat,  laced  with 
silver,  was  ill  made,  though  it  fitted  to  perfection,  and 
was  manufactured  by  Charlie's  town  tailor,  Rivers.  Sir 
Harry  Archer  ridiculed  Law's  peruke  as  exaggerated 
and  badly  powdered,  though  it  was  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  court  perruquier,  Houblon.  Dick  Bodville  said 
the  Scot's  figure  was  too  slight,  though  he  could  not 
deny  its  symmetry.  Tom  Bagot  thought  Mr.  Law  too 
tall,  and  Jerry  RatcliiFe  not  tall  enough.  Bob  Foley, 
who  was  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  pronounced  him  awkward 
and  boorish,  though  he  was  contradicted  by  Law's  every 
movement;  and  drawling  Joe  Lovel  said  the  fellow 
had  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  though  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  very  agreeable  Doric. 

Envy  all.  Not  one  of  the  sneering  coxcombs  but 
secretly  acknowledged  that  the  laird  of  Lauriston  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinguished-looking 
men  that  ever  trod  the  pavement  of  Saint  James's- 
street.  But  let^us  see  what  he  was  really  like. 

John  Law  then  was  just  thirty -four,  but  he  looked 
almost  ten  years  younger.  His  personal  advantages 
were  remarkable;  figure  tall  and  commanding,  slight, 
but  admirably  proportioned;  features  classical  and  re 
gular  in  outline;  eyes  large,  azure  in  colour,  and 
somewhat  prominent ;  complexion  delicate  as  a  woman's. 
Yet,  with  all  this  apparent  effeminacy,  a  very  manly 
spirit  dwelt  in  his  breast.  John  Law  was  remarkably 
active,  excelled  at  tennis,  rode  boldly  and  well,  was 
an  ardent  sportsman,  expert  in  the  use  of  pistol  and 
small-sword,  and  his  courage  had  already  been  proved 
in  more  than  one  encounter. 
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Though  no  shallow  fop,  who  thought  only  of  deco 
rating  his  handsome  person,  John  Law  did  not  dis 
dain  the  aid  of  dress,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  set  himself 
off  to  the  best  advantage,  just  as  he  sought  to  improve 
his  great  natural  endowments  by  study  and  art.  In  his 
manner  there  was  perhaps  a  little — very  little — haughti 
ness,  but  it  was  totally  devoid  of  insolence  and  assump 
tion,  and  the  pride  he  manifested  seemed  almost  inse 
parable  from  the  consciousness  he  could  not  fail  to  pos 
sess  of  great  mental  powers  and  personal  advantages. 
When  he  was  resolved  to  please,  his  manner  was  so 
fascinating  that  he  was  quite  irresistible. 

Whether  that  smooth  and  serene  brow  could  ever 
be  darkened  by  frowns,  that  soft  and  suave  expression 
be  obliterated  by  angry  passions,  those  eyes  of  summer 
blue  and  almost  dove-like  tenderness  emit  terrible  and 
scathing  glances, — whether  any  such  changes  as  these 
could  be  wrought,  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  with  our 
h;  story. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  exhibit  the  gallant  laird 
of  Lauriston  as  he  was  at  this  particular  juncture, 
brilliant  in  exterior,  captivating  in  manner,  disposed  to 
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enjoy  himself,  and  having  ample  means  of  doing  so ; 
with  a  head  full  of  schemes,  and  a  heart  full  of  ambi 
tion,  resolved,  like  a  desperate  gambler,  to  throw  for 
the  largest  stake  in  the  game  of  life,  win  it,  or  beggar 
himself  in  the  attempt. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  William  Law,  goldsmith 
and  banker,  Edinburgh  (goldsmiths  were  bankers  in 
those  days),  which  occurred  several  years  previously, 
John  Law  came  into  possession  of  a  considerable  for 
tune,  including  the  lands  of  Lauriston — an  extensive 
property  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  Hence  it  being  wholly  unnecessary  for  him  to 
follow  any  occupation,  he  led  the  life  of  a  young  man 
of  fashion,  dressed  gaily,  choosing  idle  and  extravagant 
associates,  who  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  follies,  and 
losing  a  great  deal  of  money  at  play.  At  this  period, 
from  his  somewhat  effeminate  appearance  and  manner, 
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he  was  known  amongst  his  intimates  as  Jessamy  John, 
while  those  less  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  were 
wont  to  call  him  Beau  Law.  After  leading  this  dis 
sipated  life  for  a  few  years,  the  young  spendthrift 
found  it  necessary  to  retrench,  and  committing  the 
management  of  his  property  to  an  excellent  mother, 
who,  luckily  for  him,  was  still  living,  he  passed  over 
into  Holland,  and  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  a 
Scotch  mercantile  house  in  Amsterdam.  His  object  in 
doing  so  was  to  study  the  operations  of  the  great 
Dutch  Bank,  for  he  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  his  former  frivolous  pursuits,  and  become  a 
man  of  business.  At  an  earlier  period  he  had  sedu 
lously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  had  mastered  the  science  of  algebra,  and 
he  now  laboured  hard  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  political  economy,  and  having  a  great  taste  for  the 
subject,  as  well  as  extraordinary  capacity,  he  speedily 
succeeded  in  his  aim.  He  remained  in  Amsterdam  for 
three  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  being 
now  a  proficient  in  all  financial  matters,  he  voluntarily 
devoted  himself  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Scotch 
revenue  accounts,  and  rendered  important  service  to  the 
commissioners.  Having  thus  introduced  himself  to  public 
notice  under  a  new  and  more  promising  aspect,  he 
sought  to  establish  his  reputation  by  publishing  a  pam 
phlet,  entitled  "  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting 
a  Council  of  Trade,"  wherein  he  brought  forward  an 
able  and  elaborate  plan  for  reviving  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Scotland,  which  at  that  time  were 
greatly  depressed;  but  though  the  scheme  did  not  meet 
with  the  encouragement  it  deserved,  it  had  the  effect 
of  introducing  him  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  country,  and  amongst  others  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  his  sons  the  Marquis  of  Lorn  and  Lord  Archi 
bald  Campbell,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  Sub 
sequently,  he  published  another  work,  containing  a 
proposal  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money,  and 
followed  it  up  by  laying  before  the  Scottish  Parliament 
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a  plan  for  removing  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
kingdom  laboured  from  the  great  scarcity  of  specie, 
suggesting  for  this  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  Na 
tional  Bank  on  a  new  plan. 

But  this  second  plan,  though  supported  by  the  court 
party  and  the  Squadrone,  was  likewise  rejected.  Find 
ing  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  Scotland,  Law 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
felt  sure  his  plans  would  be  adopted  by  some  needy 
state,  which  they  must  speedily  enrich.  Before  going 
abroad,  however,  he  resolved  to  communicate  them  to 
the  English  government,  and  with  this  design  set  out  for 
London. 

Up  to  the  time  of  leaving  Edinburgh,  Law  had  been 
in  the  utmost  request  in  society;  and  as  he  had  a  very 
large  acquaintance,  general  regret  was  expressed  at  his 
departure — the  more  so,  as  he  held  out  no  hopes  of  a 
speedy  return,  but  expressed  an  intention  of  passing 
several  years  abroad.  When  he  quitted  Edinburgh,  it 
was  felt  that  he  had  left  a  blank  behind  him,  which 
could  not  readily  be  filled  up.  The  northern  metro 
polis  had  lost  the  first  of  its  beaux  and  its  choicest 
spirit — many  pleasant  circles  missed  their  chief  attrac 
tion — and  many  a  bonny  damsel  sighed  to  think  that 
the  handsome  laird  of  Lauriston  was  gone,  having  taken 
her  heart  with  him. 

Efforts  had  certainly  been  made  to  detain  him,  espe 
cially  by  some  of  the  syrens  just  alluded  to,  but  Law 
was  proof  against  them  all.  Ambition  was  the  domi 
nant  passion  in  his  breast,  and  ambition  pointed  out 
that  Edinburgh  was  too  circumscribed  a  stage  for  the 
full  display  of  his  powers,  so  he  resolved  to  transfer 
himself  to  London,  and,  if  he  failed  there,  to  pass  over 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  felt  assured  of  success.  So 
he  bade  a  tender  adieu  to  many  weeping  fair  ones, 
who  vowed  they  should  continue  inconsolable,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  were  easily  consoled,  shook  hands  with 
his  companions,  and  stepping  into  his  berlin,  posted  up 
to  London  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  him,  ar- 
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riving,  without  any  hindrance  from  highwaymen,  on  the 
fourth  evening,  when  he  alighted  at  the  Hummums,  in 
Covent-garden.  His  first  visit,  next  morning,  was  to 
White's  Coffee-house,  which  had  been  established  about 
six  or  seven  years  previously,  and  was  then  in  great 
vogue,  and  where  he  expected  to  meet  some  persons  to 
whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction. 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  coffee-house,  Law 
bowed  to  the  group  of  young  coxcombs  stationed  at  the 
door,  but  his  salutation  was  very  slightly  and  coldly  re 
turned  by  them.  Nevertheless,  he  paused,  and  with  great 
politeness  of  manner  inquired  whether  any  of  the  gentle 
men  could  inform  him  if  Mr.  Angus  Wilson  was  in  the 
house. 

"  The  waiter  will  inform  you,  sir,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  enter,"  rejoined  the  individual  nearest  him. 

Quite  unconcerned  at  the  dry  and  repelling  tone  of 
this  answer,  Mr.  Law  said,  "  May  I  venture  to  inquire 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  ?" 

The  young  coxcomb  looked  at  him  impertinently  for 
a  moment,  as  if  considering  what  reply  he  should 
make.  At  last  he  said,  "  You  are  a  stranger,  sir,  and, 
as  such,  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  society,  which 
forbid  a  gentleman  to  address  another  without  a  formal 
introduction.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  excuse  the  irregu 
larity,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  Sir  Harry  Archer." 

"  Faith,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  replied  Law. 
"Then  I  hope  Sir  Harry  Archer  will  allow  me  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  him." 

"  Sir  1 "  exclaimed  Archer,  drawing  back,  "  you  pre 
sume -" 

"At  least,  allow  me  to  give  you  this  letter  of  in 
troduction  from  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,"  said  Law,  pre 
senting  a  note  to  him. 

"  A  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Lorn ! "  exclaimed 
Sir  Harry,  opening  it,  and  hastily  glancing  at  its  con 
tents.  "  Ah  !  my  dear  Mr.  Law,  I'm  enchanted  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Lorn  speaks  of  you  in  the  highest 
terms — the  very  highest  terms — -and  begs  me  to  intro- 
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duce  you  to  all  my  friends,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  do, 
and  I  will  commence  with  those  present.  Gentlemen," 
he  added  to  the  others,  "  let  me  make  Mr.  Law  of 
Lauriston  known  to  you  —  a  most  accomplished  gen 
tleman — tres  repandu  among  the  Edinburgh  beau  monde 
—  and  who  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most  agreeable  acqui 
sition  to  our  own  society." 

Bows  were  then  made  by  the  whole  party,  who  pro 
fessed  themselves  charmed  to  know  any  friend  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lorn. 

"We  could  not  help  overhearing  what  passed  be 
tween  you  and  your  chairmen,  Mr.  Law,"  observed  Sir 
Harry,  laughing,  "  so  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  ac 
quainted  with  your  history." 

"  Oh  1  I  was  merely  diverting  myself  with  them," 
replied  Law.  "I  have  heard  that  your  London  chair 
men  are  odd  characters,  and  wished  to  see  what  they 
are  really  like." 

"  You  got  hold  of  two  good  specimens  of  the  class," 
observed  Sir  Harry.  "  Most  of  them  are  Irishmen,  and 
are  free  and  easy  enough,  as  you  have  just  discovered. 
They  take  us  everywhere,  and  consequently  become 
spies  upon  all  our  actions ;  but  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say  that  they  rarely  blab.  But  let  us  go  in. 
We  can  continue  our  conversation  as  we  sip  our  cho 
colate.  Have  you  breakfasted,  Mr.  Law?" 

u  More  than  three  hours  ago,"  replied  the  other. 
"But  I  am  quite  equal  to  a  cup  of  chocolate.  I  am 
an  early  riser,  Sir  Harry." 

."Ah!  that  shows  you  keep  good  hours.  But  before 
you  have  been  a  month  in  Town  you  will  lie  in  bed 
late.  What  with  the  playhouses,  the  opera,  ridottos, 
masquerades,  Ranelagh,  and  Vauxhall,  petits  soupers, 
and  other  amusements,  we  are  obliged  to  sleep  off  our 
fatigues,  and  are  fit  for  nothing  before  noon.  We  are 
wonderfully  early  this  morning,  considering  we  were 
all  at  a  masquerade  last  night." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  you  were  not  there,  Mr.  Law,"  ob 
served  the  Honourable  Charlie  Carrington.  "  It  was 
vastly  amusing.  There  were  plenty  of  charming  masks." 
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"Charlie  would  have  you  believe  that  half  a  dozen 
of  them  showed  him  their  faces,"  remarked  Bob  Foley. 
"  But  that  won't  pass  with  us.  We  know  better." 

"  One  person  discovered  herself  to  me,"  rejoined 
Charlie,  "  and  that  was  enough,  for  she  had  the  love 
liest  face  in  the  room." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that,  since  you  beheld  none  of 
the  others?"  said  Dick  Bodville. 

"Because  she  is  allowed  by  all  of  you  to  be  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,"  said  Carrington. 

"  Then  I  know  whom  you  mean,"  drawled  Joe  Lovel. 

"  Guess  as  you  please,  I  shan't  enlighten  you  fur 
ther,"  rejoined  Carrington. 

"  Poh !  You  have  said  enough  to  give  us  to  under 
stand  that  you  allude  to  the  beautiful  Belinda,"  ob 
served  Sir  Harry. 

"Think  so,  and  welcome.  I  say  nothing,"  replied 
Oarrington. 

"May  I,  without  indiscretion,  inquire  who  the  beau 
tiful  Belinda  is  ?  "  asked  Law. 

"  She  is  the  finest  woman  in  Town,  and  the  uni 
versal  toast  among  the  young  men  of  fashion,  all  of 
whom  are  dying  for  her,"  returned  Sir  Harry.  "  That 
is  all  I  dare  tell  you  about  her.  But  don't  believe  a 
word  that  Charlie  Carrington  has  just'  said.  Belinda 
would  never  unmask  to  him." 

"But  I  maintain  she  did,"  rejoined  Carrington,  "and 
gave  me  a  full  view  of  her  lovely  features." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  have  betrayed  yourself,"  cried 
Sir  Harry,  laughing.  "  Well,  if  Belinda  did  permit  you 
a  glimpse  of  her  countenance,  it  was  not  so  much  to 
gratify  you  as  to  plague  her  jealous  spouse,  for  Til  be 
sworn  he  was  watching  her." 

"  Now  I  think  on  it,  there  was  an  Othello  not  far 
from  us  at  the  moment,"  said  Carrington.  "  It  might 
have  been  the  tiresome  old  dotard." 

"  'Twas  he,  rely  on't ;  and  he  is  like  enough  to  run 
you  through  the  body  for  daring  to  breathe  a  word  of 
love  to  his  fickle  Desdemona." 

"I  desire  nothing  better  than  to  cross  swords  with 
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him,"  said  Carrington.  "I'll  kill  him,  and  mnrry  his 
widow." 

"  So  the  fair  Belinda  is  married,  I  find?"  said  Law. 

"Unhappily  for  herself — happily  for  us,"  rejoined 
Sir  Harry.  "  She  is  a  most  exquisite  creature — as  you 
will  own,  for  you  are  sure  to  know  her — who  is  united 
to  a  man  thrice  her  own  age,  and  who  is  horribly 
jealous  of  her.  But  you  shall  know  more  anon.  Let 
us  to  breakfast." 

Upon  this,  they  entered  the  coffee-house. 

The  principal  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  full,  and 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  was  going  on  amongst  the 
company.  Most  of  the  guests  were  fashionably  dressed 
young  men,  like  those  Law  had  first  encountered,  who 
were  seated  at  different  little  tables,  taking  coffee  or 
chocolate,  reading  the  newspapers,  discussing  the  politics 
of  the  hour,  singing  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  settling  a  cock-fight,  or  betting  upon 
a  race  about  to  come  off  at  Newmarket.  The  laird 
of  Lauriston  attracted  considerable  attention  as  he  en 
tered  the  room;  but  it  was  soon  known  who  he  was, 
for  Sir  Harry  introduced  him  to  several  of  the  company. 

A  large  table  placed  in  a  bow- window  overlook 
ing  the  street  was  reserved  for  the  party  with  whom 
Law  had  become  associated,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  their  cups  were  filled  by  the.  officious  waiters 
with  frothing  and  delicious  chocolate. 

While  the  chocolate  was  being  served,  Sir  Harry  in 
quired  of  one  of  the  waiters  whether  Mr.  Angus  Wilson 
had  been  there  that  morning,  and,  on  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  he  remarked  to  Law,  who  was 
sitting  next  him : 

66 1  scarcely  thought  he  would  show  himself  so  early, 
as  he  was  at  the  masquerade  last  night.  By-the-by,  Mr. 
Law,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  are  you  personally  ac 
quainted  with  Mr.  Wilson?" 

"  I  am  not,  Sir  Harry,"  replied  Law,  "  but  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  has  favoured  rne  with  a  letter  to  him." 

"  You    could    not   possibly   have   a    better   introduc- 
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tion,  for  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  Campbell.  But  since  you 
don't  know  him,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  his  history. 
Five- an d-th irty  years  ago,  Angus  Wilson  was  a  page 
to  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  was  then 
a  sufficiently  beau  gargon  to  be  much  admired  by  the 
ladies  of  that  pleasant  court.  On  the  death  of  the 
merry  monarch,  Angus  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  suc 
cessor,  and  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that  he  ac 
quired  the  title  of  Beau  Wilson,  a  designation  which 
he  still  retains.  He  served  in  Ireland  with  distinction 
under  James  the  Second,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  hip,  and, 
after  his  sovereign's  disastrous  defeat,  accompanied  him 
to  St.  Germain.  It  was  only  on  Queen  Anne's  accession 
to  the  throne  that  Mr.  Wilson  made  his  peace  with  the 
powers  that  be,  and  returned  to  England." 

"  Then  I  presume  that  he  still  remains  attached  to 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts?"  observed  Law. 

"  It  is  so  understood,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  "  How 
ever,  the  old  beau  doesn't  trouble  himself  much  with 
political  intrigues  and  state  plots  now,  having  quite 
enough  to  do  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  Last  spring 
the  belle  of  the  season,  who  turned  all  heads  and 
captivated  all  hearts,  was  the  lovely  daughter  of  Colonel 
Grant  Campbell;  and  you  will  scarce  credit  that  such 
a  charming  person  should  be  induced  to  give  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Wilson." 

"  He  must  be  a  bold  man  to  venture  upon  the  step," 
observed  Law,  laughing. 

"No  one  would  have  thought  him  capable  of  such 
folly,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  for  he  is  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  and  fully  alive  to  the  risk  he  ran,  but  he  was 
completely  infatuated  by  the  charms  of  la  belle  Camp 
bell.  She  had  plenty  of  admirers,  but  none  who  suited 
ner  so  well  as  the  wealthy  old  beau,  so  she  accepted 
him.  However,  she  has  not  found  him  quite  so  tractable 
as  she  expected.  He  is  desperately  jealous  and  suspi 
cious,  so  that  she  can  scarcely  lead  a  happy  life." 

"  You   can't    conceive,    Mr.   Law,    two    greater   con- 
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trasts  than  this  ill-assorted  pair  afford,"  remarked  Charlie 
Carrington.  "  She,  scarce  twenty,'  and  witching  as 
Venus — he,  old,  ugly,  and  limping,  like  Vulcan,  from 
the  effects  of  the  wound  in  the  hip  which  he  got  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  She,  captivating  in  manner 
and  smiling  on  all — he,  sour  and  sarcastic,  and  jealous 
as  the  devil." 

"  No  wonder,  with  such  a  wife,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
"You  would  be  just  as  jealous  of  her  yourself,  if  she 
were  Mrs.  Carrington.  But  you  don't  do  quite  justice 
to  Beau  Wilson.  He  is  neither  so  very  old  nor  so  very 
ugly  as  you  represent  him.  He  is  certainly  lame,  and 
rather  high-shouldered,  but  he  has  very  polished  man 
ners,  and  is  a  high-bred  gentleman,  though  of  the  old 
school." 

"  Of  the  school  of  our  grandsires,"  rejoined  Car 
rington. 

"Well,  our  grandsires  were  just  as  fine  fellows  in 
their  day  as  we  are  in  ours,"  retorted  Archer.  "  You 
don't  imagine  the  gallants  of  Charles  the  Second's  time 
were  inferior  to  the  wits  and  beaux  of  Queen  Anne's 
day.  Angus  Wilson,  I  maintain,  is  a  refined  gentle 
man,  and  Mr.  Law,  I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  of  my 
opinion  when  he  sees  him — provided  he  doesn't  maks 
the  old  beau  jealous." 

"  I  now  know  who  were  the  Othello  and  Desdemona 
of  last  night's  masquerade,"  remarked  Law. 

"  Don't  fall  in  love  with  Belinda,  and  you  will  have  a 
fast  friend  in  her  husband,"  observed  Sir  Harry.  "  From 
what  you  let  fall  just  now,  Mr.  Law,  I  fancy  you  have 
some  project  which  you  desire  to  bring  forward?" 

"  I  have  an  important  financial  scheme,  which  I  mean 
to  lay  before  Lord  Godolphin,"  replied  Law ;  "  and  I 
fancy  Mr.  Wilson  can  obtain  me  an  interview  with  his 
lordship,  or  with  the  chief  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Sun- 
derland." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  "  Beau  Wil 
son  stands  so  well  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
that  through  her  grace  he  can  readily  procure  you  access 
to  frhs  Queen  or  her  ministers." 
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"  So  the  Duke  of  Argyle  informed  me,"  said  Law. 
"If  1  can  only  get  the  Duchess  of  Maryborough  to  take 
up  my  scheme,  it  will  infallibly  be  adopted." 

"  Well,  we  are  all  to  hav6  a  share  in  it,  that  is  under 
stood,"  said  Sir  Harry,  laughing. 

"Quite  so,"  rejoined  Law,  seriously;  "and  I  engage 
that  the  shares  will  be  eagerly  sought,  and  rise  so  rapidly, 
and  to  such  a  height,  that  if  you  buy  a  thousand  pounds' 
worth  you  shall  win  ten  thousand  in  less  than  a  month." 

This  assertion  elicited  exclamations  of  astonishment 
from  all  the  party,  and  Sir  Harry  shouted  out, 

"  Bravissimo !  That's  the  scheme  for  my  money.  I 
shall  go  for  a  thousand  shares." 

"  And  I  for  ten  thousand,  if  I  can  get  that  amount 
of  shares,"  said  Charlie  Carrington.  "  I  can  borrow  the 
money  for  a  month." 

"  We'll  all  go  in  for  ten  thousand ! "  cried  the  others. 
"Make  a  fortune  while  we  are  about  it.  Success  to 
your  scheme,  Mr.  Law  ! " 

"  I  hope  you'll  bring  it  forward  without  delay,  Mr 
Law,"  said  Jerry  Ratcliffe.  "  Thirty  thousand  would 
set  me  up." 

"  It  depends  upon  her  Majesty's  ministers,  not  upon 
me/'  replied  Law.  "  If  Lord  Godolphin  entertains  the 
project,  the  thing  is  done.5' 

"  And  our  fortune  made,"  added  Sir  Harry.  "  All 
the  influence  we  possess  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  project,  and  I  think  we  can  do  something  with 
Godolphin  and  Sunderland — eh,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  We'll  try,  at  all  events,"  rejoined  the  others. 
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II. 

HOW   MR.    LAW   PLAYED   AT   BASSET,    AND   BEOKE   THE   BANK. 

SHORTLY  afterwards,  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  an 
inner  room,  where  play  was  going  on. 

Like  the  principal  coffee-room,  this  salon  de  jeu  was 
full  of  company.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was  a 
tapis  vert,  at  which  a  tailleur  presided,  and  round  it 
several  young  men  of  fashion  were  seated,  playing  basset 
A  good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  in  the  game,  as  con 
siderable  sums  were  staked  by  the  punters,  whose. purses 
were  speedily  emptied.  Others,  however,  just  as  eager 
to  risk  their  money,  took  their  places,  so  the  game  went 
merrily  on,  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  result  to  those 
engaged  in  it. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Law?"  said  Sir  Harry. 

"  Presently,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  want  the  bank  to 
grow  rich  before  I  assail  it.  I  will  show  our  friends  how 
to  play  basset,  and  give  those  fellows,"  glancing  at  the 
tailleur  and  croupier,  "a  lesson." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  confident,  Mr.  Law,"  said 
Archer.  "  When  I  first  handled  a  card  and  rattled  a 
dice-box,  I  made  sure  of  winning,  but  I'm  not  so  sanguine 
now." 

"  Success  in  play  may  be  rendered  matter  of  certainty 
by  calculation,"  rejoined  Law.  "  I  once  played  badly 
myself,  but  I  don't  do  so  now.  Will  you  go  halves  in 
my  winnings  or  losses,  Sir  Harry?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other.  "  If  I  have  not 
entire  faith  in  your  skill,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that 
fortune  will  favour  you.  Therefore,  play  for  us  both,  and 
stake  what  you  please." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Law.  "  You  won't  regret 
the  partnership." 

At  this  juncture,  Charlie  Carrington,  who  had  sa 
down  at  the  tapis  vert,  got  up,  railing  loudly  at  his 
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hick,  and  Law  instantly  took  his  place.  Sir  Harry  drew 
near  to  watch  the  Scotsman's  play,  and,  surprised  at  the 
indifference  he  exhibited,  began  to  think  he  had  not 
made  a  very  prudent  arrangement.  However,  he  soon 
altered  his  opinion,  for  though  Law  appeared  as  uncon- 
{icmed  as  ever,  and  even  continued  to  chat  gaily,  he 
-rent  on  without  a  single  reverse  from  his  couche  of  twenty 
£\iineas  to  trente  et  le  va. 

When  this  large  stake  was  won,  Sir  Harry  could  not 
contain  his  excitement,  but  Law  remained  wholly  un 
moved,  and,  though  the  company  began  now  to  crowd 
round  him,  and  every  eye  was  bent  upon  him,  he  ap 
peared  less  interested  than  any  one  present  in  the  issue 
of  the  game,  making  it  evident  that  he  not  only  possessed 
great  skill,  but  extraordinary  coolness. 

"  Are  you  going  on  ?  "  whispered  Sir  Harry. 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Law,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have 
done  nothing  yet." 

"  Nothing ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Harry.  "  The  deuce  you 
haven't !  Why,  you  have  won  six  hundred  guineas.  I 
shall  be  quite  content  with  my  share  of  it." 

"  I'll  stop,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Law,  without 
manifesting  any  emotion ;  "  but  it  is  a  pity  not  to 
follow  it  up.  You  may  as  well  have  six  hundred  as 
three." 

"  Well,  do  just  as  you  please,"  rejoined  Sir  Harry. 
"  What  a  devil  of  a  fellow  he  is  !  "  he  added  to  Car- 
rington.  "He  plays  just  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  staking 
a  few  crowns.  Why,  the  very  tailleur  can  scarcely  deal 
the  cards.  Look  how  his  hand  shakes." 

"  He  knows  he's  doomed/'  laughed  Law. 

"  By  Heaven!  there  never  was  such  luck!"  cried  Car- 
rington. 

"It's  not  luck,  but  good  play,"  said  Law.  "I  told  you 
I  should  win.  I  always  do  win." 

"  The  deuce  you  do  !  "  said  Carrington.  "  I  wish 
you'd  give  me  a  lesson.  It's  just  the  contrary  with  me. 
I  always  lose." 

"  I  am  giving  you  a  lesson  now,  if  you  can  profit  by 
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it,"  replied  Law.  "  Soixante  et  le  va"  he  called  out  to 
the  tailleur. 

This  challenge,  which,  notwithstanding  the  high  play 
that  went  on  there,  had  rarely  been  uttered  in  that  room, 
caused  general  excitement  both  among  the  lookers-on  and 
the  punters,  and  the  tailleur  was  perceptibly  agitated.  He 
called  out  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Ace  wins,  five  loses^ 
knave  wins,  seven  loses,  ten  wins " 

"Then  we  win — that  is,  Mr.  Law  wins!"  cried  Sir 
Harry,  unabfe  to  contain  himself. 

"  Not  yet,  Sir  Harry,"  observed  Law,  quietly.  "  The 
cards  must  be  dealt  a  second  time.  But  we  shall 
win." 

And  so  they  did.  After  much  shuffling  of  the  cards, 
and  agonising  slowness  in  dealing  them,  the  pallid  tailleur 
faltered  out  u  Ten  wins,"  and  then  sank  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  groan. 

On  this  declaration  Law  arose,  with  a  slight  smile  of 
triumph  on  his  countenance,  tc  receive  the  congratula 
tions  of  his  new  friends,  all  $>f  whom  pressed  eagerly 
round  him.  Sir  Harry  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  said, 

"  On  my  soul,  Mr.  Law,  T  ^ant  words  to  thank  you. 
You've  made  me  above  six  hundred  pounds  richer  than  I 
was  when  I  entered  this  room,  and  my  gratitude  ought 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  obligation.  Command  me  in 
any  ~Tay  you  please.  I  am  yours  for  ever." 

"Don't  say  a  word  more,  Sir  Harry,"  rejoined  Law. 
'- 1  am  happy  in  being  able  to  convince  you,  and  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  you  have  made  me  known,  that  you 
may  confide  m  me." 

"  I  will  embark  my  whole  fortune  in  any  scheme  you 
may  propose,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "  And  I  think  you  may 
count  upon  my  friends." 

"  Mr.  Law  may  count  upon  me,"  cried  Charlie  Car- 
rington. 

"  And  upon  all  of  us,"  chorused  the  others. 

Of  course  there  was  no  more  play,  the  bank  being 
broken,  and  indeed  it  could  not  quite  meet  Law's  de- 
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naands  upon  it.  Mr.  White,  the  keeper  of  the  coffee 
house,  was  then  summoned  by  Sir  Harry,  and  the  money 
deposited  with  him. 


ill. 

OP  THE   QUABBEL  BETWEEN  BEAU  WILSON   AND   CHABLIE 
CARRINGTON. 

"Is  not  that  Beau  Wilson?"  inquired  Law,  calling 
Sir  Harry's  attention  to  an  old  gentleman,  richly  clad, 
and  of  very  courtly  appearance,  who  had  just  entered  the 
room. 

"Yes,  that's  old  Angus,  sure  enough,"  replied  Sir 
Harry.  "  But  how  the  deuce  did  you  recognise  him  ?  " 

"  Merely  from  your  accurate  description,"  replied  Law, 
with  a  smile.  "  But  do  me  the  favour  to  present  me  to 
him." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  Sir  Harry. 
"  Come  along." 

Divining  their  object,  Mr.  Wilson  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and  his  lameness  was  then  very  evident.  Unques 
tionably,  the  old  gentleman  merited  the  designation  he 
had  gained,  for  his  attire  was  of  the  gayest,  and  hardly 
in  accordance  with  his  years.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
flowered  velvet  coat  embroidered  with  gold,  and  cut  in 
the  last  fashion,  while  his  waistcoat  was  of  rich  silk 
sprigged  with  gold,  and  his  long  ruffles  of  the  finest 
Brussels  lace.  Pearl-coloured  silk  hose,  rolled  above  the 
knee,  cased  his  shrunken  though  still  shapely  legs,  and  a 
well-powdered  peruke  flowed  over  his  rounded  shoulders. 
His  lameness  rendering  support  indispensable,  he  carried 
a  crutch-handled  cane. 

Though  long  past  his  meridian,  and  derived  as  an 
antiquated  beau  by  the  fops  of  the  day,  Angus  Wilsor 
'  as  in  very  good  preservation,  and,  judging  from  ap 
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oearances,  likely  to  last  for  several  years  to  come.  Years 
.:sgo,  when  page  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  he  was  no  doubt  handsome,  but  little  remained 
of  his  former  good  looks.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  his 
brows  black  and  bushy,  and  his  eyes  surprisingly  quick 
and  penetrating.  Moreover,  his  teeth,  which  he  took 
care  to  display,  were  still  white  and  even.  His  scrupu 
lously  shaved  cheeks  and  chin  looked  perfectly  blue. 
The  hand  of  time  had  somewhat  reduced  his  stature  by 
embowing  his  shoulders,  but  even  now  that  he  was  thus 
robbed  of  a  few  inches,  he  was  scarcely  belcw  the  middle 
height. 

When  Law  was  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Harry,  the 
old  beau  manifested  great  pleasure  at  the  introduction, 
and  after  the  first  civilities  had  passed,  said  with  grec*; 
earnestness,  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  my  hou^o 
in  Berkeley-square,  Mr.  Law,  whenever  you  will  honour 
me  with  a  visit.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  have  both  acquainted  me  by 
letter  with  your  intention  of  passing  a  few  months  in 
Town,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
your  time  pass  agreeably.  They  both  allude  to  your  plan 
of  a  National  Bank — of  which  I  had  heard,  of  course — 
eulogise  the  scheme,  and  reprobate  its  rejection  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament.  They  also  advert  to  some  other  pro 
ject  which  you  have  in  petto,  but  we  will  speak  of  this 
at  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  Something  may  be 
lone  with  her  Majesty's  ministers.  I  flatter  myself  that 
[  have  some  little  interest,  and  all  I  have  shall  be  exerted 
in  your  behalf." 

Law  was  expressing  his  warmest  acknowledgments, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Enough, 
.Tiy  good  sir.  Thank  me  when  I  have  served  you.  So 
you  have  signalised  your  entrance  into  Town  life  by  a 
^oup  de  maitre — have  broken  the  bank,  eh?  Be  ruled 
by  me,  and  stop  with  your  first  success.  Basset  is  a 
ruinous  game,  as  several  of  the  gentlemen  here  present 
3an  testify.  'Tis  a  modification  of  the  old  Royal  Oak 
Lottery,  which  decoyed  so  many  pigeons  to  the  net  in 
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the  days  df  my  .  oyal  master,  Charles  the  Secor^,.  For 
«iy  own  part>  I  have  long  forsworn  play,  and  never  now 
^'.ch  cards  or  dice." 

"Because  you  have  lost  the  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
;hat  is  no  reason  why  you  should  debar  us  from  it,  who 
ire  in  the  heyday  of  youth,"  observed  Charlie  Carrington, 
impertinently.  "  The  passion  for  play,  like  all  other  pas 
sions,  except  that  of  avsHco.  dies  out  with  age.  In  thirty 
or  forty  years'  time  Mr.  Law  wiii  give  up  basset  and 
hazard,  or  basset  and  hazard  wiii!  give  up  him.  He  may, 
perhaps,  console  himself  for  the  deprivation  by  a  young 
wife." 

u  I  trust  I  may  be  so  fortunate,"  remarked  Law,  no 
ticing  with  some  uneasiness  the  cloud  gathering  on  the 
old  beau's  countenance. 

"  There  are  some  people  upon  whom  all  counsel  is 
thrown  away,"  remarkea  Wilson,  glancing  contemp 
tuously  at  Carrington;  *  but  I  do  not  concern  myself 
with  such  fools,  save  to  chastise  them  if  they  trouble  me." 

u  Then  it  is  for  that  purpose  you  carry  a  cane,  and 
not  from  lameness,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed?"  ob 
served  the  young  man,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  carry  a  sword  as  well  as  a  cane,  sir,"  retorted 
Wilson,  sternly. 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  too  old  to  use  a  sword — better  keep 
to  the  stick,"  said  Carrington,  in  a  taunting  tone.  "  You 
must  have  slept  ill  after  the  masquerade  last  night,  and 
have  got  up  in  a  bad  humour.  No  matrimonial  alterca 
tion  occurred,  I  trust,  at  breakfast?  I  should  really  be 
concerned  if  I  have  unwittingly  been  the  cause  of  any 
misunderstanding  between  so  amiable  a  couple." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  sir,  or  by  Heaven !  I  will  strike 
you  to  the  earth,"  cried  Wilson,  goaded  to  fury,  and 
raising  his  cane. 

He  might  have  carried  out  the  threat  if  his  arm  had  not 
been  seized  by  Law,  while  Sir  Harry  and  Bagot  threw 
themselves  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  wrath. 

"  No  necessity  to  make  a  disturbance  here,  Mr.  Wil- 
\>n,"  obser  d  Oarrington,  coolly.  "  If  this  is  not  a 
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mere  ebullition  of  -e'/iper,  likely  to  subside  as  quickly  as 
it  rose,  and  you  are  really  desirous  of  a  hostile  meeting 
with  me,  it  can  be  arranged  without  more  ado." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Wilson.  "  Your  impertinence 
shall  not  pass  unpunished.  Mr.  Law,"  he  added,  turning 
to  him,  "  you  are  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  but  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  honour.  Allow  me  to  claim  your 
services  in  this  affair." 

"  I  cannot  refuse  the  request,  sir,"  replied  Law.  "  In- 
?eed,  I  most  readily  accede  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  effecting 
i  reconciliation " 

"  Reconciliation  is  impossible,  Mr.  Law,"  rejoined 
Wilson,  peremptorily.  "  I  will  accept  no  apology.  The 
heeting  must  take  place." 

"  Of  course  it  must,"  rejoined  Carrington.  "  I  pro 
mise  myself  the  pleasure  of  cutting  Mr.  Wilson's  throat. 
Sir  Harry,  I  know  I  may  count  upon  your  friendship. 
All  I  ask  is,  that  the  meeting  be  not  delayed  beyond  to 
morrow  morning." 

"  I  am  as  impatient  as  yourself,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  "  and 
shall  breakfast  better  after  an  airing  in  Hyde  Park." 

"You  will  never  eat  another  breakfast,  if  my  hand 
does  not  fail  me,"  said  Carrington.  "  Pray  recommend 
Mrs.  Wilson  not  to  wait  for  you — or  I  will  call  upon  her 
after  the  meeting." 

The  old  beau  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  impertinence. 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know  what  arrangements 
you  make  for  me,  Mr.  Law,"  he  said.  "  You  will  find 
me  on  the  promenade  near  the  basin  of  water  in  Hyde 
Park  an  hour  hence.  I  will  remain  there  till  you  come." 

"  A  word  before  you  go,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Carrington. 
"  If  you  have  not  made  your  will,  I  counsel  you  to  do  so 
without  delay,  and  leave  all  your  property  to  your  wife.*' 

"  A  truce  to  this  ill-timed  jesting,  Charlie,"  observed 
Sir  Harry. 

"  Let  the  puppy  snarl  on,"  said  Wilson.  "  I  will 
silence  him  effectually  anon."  And  bowing  formally  to 
tht  company,  he  limped  out  of  the  room. 

'*  By  my  faith  I  was  not  jesting,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Car- 
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rington,  as  soon  as  Wilson  was  gone.  "  I  have  a  pro 
digious  interest  in  the  old  beau's  will,  since  I  mean  to 
make  Mrs.  Wilson  a  widow,  and  out  of  gratitude  she 
must  needs  bestow  her  hand  upon  me.  Au  revoir,  mes 
sieurs."  And  he  too  made  his  bow  and  departed. 

It  was  then  settled  between  Sir  Harry  and  Mr.  Law 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  in  a  retired  part  of 
Hyde  Park  at  nine  next  morning;  but  Law  being  en 
tirely  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  Sir  Harry  proposed 
that  they  should  drive  to  the  Park  forthwith  and  select 
tfie  ground. 

Accordingly,  they  called  a  coach,  and  proceeded  in  it 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  they  alighted,  and  passing 
through  the  gates,  shaped  their  course  across  the  turf  till 
they  came  to  a  group  of  trees,  near  which  was  a  clear 
piece  of  ground,  very  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

"  This  spot  will  suit  us  exactly,  Mr.  Law,"  observed 
Sir  Harry,  after  they  had  examined  it.  "  Make  these 
trees  your  mark,  and  you  cannot  miss  it.  Notwithstand 
ing  my  principal's  bloodthirsty  intentions,  I  trust  the 
affair  may  not  have  a  fatal  termination.  Indeed,  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  Carrington  will  have  the  best  of  it. 
The  old  beau  is  a  very  skilful  swordsman,  and  just  as  cool 
and  collected  as  Charlie  is  rash  and  hot-headed." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  the  chances  are  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  favour,"  said  Law.  "  In  addition  to  the  skill 
which  you  say  he  possesses,  he  has  certainly  the  quicker 
eye  of  the  two,  a  steady  hand,  and  strong  wrist.  The 
old  man  is  full  of  vigour,  with  muscles  like  iron.  Depend 
upon  it  he  will  prove  n</  despicable  antagonist.  Besides, 
he  has  an  affront  to  avenge,  so  Mr.  Carrington  had  better 
look  to  himself." 
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IV. 

BELINDA   AND   LADY   KATE. 

THEY  then  turned  to  other  topics,  and  continued  chat 
ting  together  till  they  reached  the  "  Ring,"  as  the  drive 
round  the  sheet  of  water  on  the  Kensington  side  of 
Hyde  Park  was  even  then  denominated.  Of  course  at 
the  date  of  our  story  there  were  neither  the  numerous 
brilliant  equipages  nor  the  throng  of  gay  equestrians  of 
both  sexes  to  be  seen  as  now-a-days  in  the  same  region ; 
but  still  the  "  Ring  "  was  the  most  fashionable  drive  in 
Town,  and  every  grand  gilt  coach  found  its  way  thither. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  very  agreeable  promenade  by  the 
side  of  t^e  water,  and  on  fine  days  the  fair  occupants  of 
the  carriages  usually  got  out  to  take  an  hour's  exercise 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  display  their  finery  and  per 
sonal  charms. 

At  the  hour  when  Law  and  Sir  Harry  approached  the 
"  Ring,"  the  road  was  full  of  coaches,  many  of  which  were 
as  richly  gilt  and  as  magnificently  appointed  as  my  Lord 
Mayor's  state  coach,  and  would  put  to  shame  our  plain 
modern  vehicles.  The  coachmen  and  footmen  appertain 
ing  to  these  gorgeous  carnages  were  as  fine  as  gold  lace, 
silk,  powder,  and  costly  liveries  could  make  them.  Among 
the  long  line  of  superb  equipages  drawn  up  near  the  basin, 
Law  noticed  one  richer  than  all  the  rest,  and  to  which 
six  splendid  horses  were  attached,  and  learnt  to  his  sur 
prise  that  it  belonged  to  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"No  duchess  has  so  handsome  a  coach  as  Belinda," 
observed  Sir  Harry,  with  a  smile,  "and  very  few  have 
richer  jewels.  She  has  only  to  ask  and  have.  Old  Angus 
can  refuse  her  nothing,  and  would  ruin  himself  to  gratify 
her  slightest  whim.  But  she  must  be  on  the  promenade, 
30  you  will  see  her,  and  judge  whether  we  have  over- 
fated  her  personal  attractions." 

Forcing  their  way  through  a  phalanx  of  gorgeously 
arrayed  footmen,  who  appeared  to  guard  the  promemU- 
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from  vulgar  intruders,  they  joined  the  gay  throng  saun 
tering  along  the  margin  of  the  water.  Sir  Harry  met 
numerous  acquaintances,  and  pointed  out  several  beauties 
and  distinguished  personages  to  his  companion.  Law, 
from  his  handsome  exterior,  gallant  bearing,  and  gay 
attire,  attracted  general  attention,  and  frequent  inquiries 
as  to  who  he  was  were  addressed  to  Sir  Harry.  Owing 
to  repeated  stoppages  they  moved  on  somewhat  slowly, 
and  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  hundred  yards,  when  Law 
descried  Beau  Wilson  coming  towards  them  from  the 
opposite  direction.  The  old  gentleman  was  limping  along 
between  two  ladies,  both  of  whom  were  young,  exqui 
sitely  attired,  and  surpassingly  beautiful.  Both,  indeed, 
were  so  beautiful,  that  Law,  fairly  perplexed,  and  unable 
to  guess  which  was  Belinda,  applied  for  information  on 
the  point  to  Sir  Harry. 

"  The  lady  on  the  old  beau's  left  is  his  wife,"  replied 
Archer.  "  The  other  is  Belinda's  cousin,  Lady  Kate 
Knollys,  whom  some  people  think  quite  as  charming  as 
Mrs.  Wilson  herself — but  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  Lady 
Kate  is  a  widow — so  you  may  have  a  chance  with  her, 
Mr.  Law,  if  you  are  so  minded.  She  is  the  third  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  married  a  Mr.  Senor,  whom 
nobody  knew  anything  about,  save  that  he  was  rich — but 
he  very  considerately  died  within  a  year  of  their  mar 
riage/' 

"  She  is  certainly  very  handsome,"  observed  Law,  "  as 
indeed  is  Mrs.  Wilson.  On  my  soul,  I  can  scarcely  tell 
which  I  admire  most." 

"  You  will  be  better  able  to  decide  anon,"  rejoinei 
Sir  Harry,  with  a  laugh. 

Both  ladies,  as  we  have  just  said,  were  beauties,  but  ii 
totally  different  styles;  Belinda  being  a  brunette  witl 
large  black  eyes,  jetty  brows,  and  a  rich  glowing  dark 
complexion/  ruby  lips,  and  pearly  teeth.  Her  raver 
tresses  were  magnificent,  but  spoiled  by  powder.  The 
powder,  however,  gave  piquancy  and  effect  tc  her  dark 
eyes,  brows,  and  warm  complexion.  Lady  Kate's  charms 
w?re  of  another  order.  Eyes  of  tender  blue.  *t  delicately 
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fair  skin,  pencilled  eyebrows  describing  a  perfect  arch,  a 
forehead  white  as  Parian  marble,  a  cheek  that  dimpled 
when  she  smiled,  and  light  locks,  formed  part  of  her 
attractions;  but  she  had  many  others  that  we  cannot 
pause  to  particularise.  Both  ladies  were  in  the  full  e*clat 
of  their  charms,  and  both,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
dressed  to  perfection,  in  silk  and  brocade,  with  furbe- 
lowed  scarves,  laced  commodes,  and  diamond  solitaires. 
Both  carried  fans;  and  both  wore  patches;  but  neither, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  had  sought  to  heighten  the  beauty 
of  her  complexion  by  paint.  The  two  fair  cousins  were 
nearly  of  a  height — neither  of  them  being  very  tall — and 
both  were  slender  and  graceful  of  figure,  their  slim 
waists  being  charmingly  defined  by  long  bodices. 

Such  were  the  two  lovely  creatures  who  now  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Law,  so  bewildering  him,  that,  although 
not  usually  overcome  by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  woman,  he 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  confusion  when  the  party 
came  up,  and  Beau  Wilson  stepping  forward,  formally 
presented  him  to  the  ladies.  The  smiles  with  which  he 
was  greeted  at  once  dispelled  his  confusion,  and  the 
sweet  accents  of  the  low-voiced  Lady  Kate  fell  like  music 
on  his  ear,  and  almost  instantaneously  found  a  way  to  his 
heart.  However,  it  was  Belinda  who  first  addressed  him. 
"  We  are  charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Law," 
she  said.  "  We  have  heard  such  wonderful  accounts  of 
you  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  both  of  whom  have  written  to  my  husband,  describ 
ing  you  as  the  most  extraordinary  arithmetician,  mathe 
matician,  and  financier  of  the  age,  that  we  have  been 
dying  to  behold  you." 

"  Mr.  Law  doesn't  in  the  least  resemble  the  picture  I 
had  painted  of  him  in  imagination,"  remarked  Lady 
Kate  Knollys.  "  He  will  forgive  my  saying  that  he  has 
more  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion  than  of  science." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  excessively  obliging,"  replied  Law. 
u  I  am  gratified  by  the  compliment,  because  having  ac 
quired  all  the  knowledge  I  care  to  obtain,  I  now  only 
desire  to  make  a  figure  in  society.  But  though  your 
ludyship  may  not  credit  it,  I  have  worked  hard." 
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"  Oh !  I  will  believe  anything  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Law, 
however  incredible  it  may  sound,  even  if  you  declare  that 
you  have  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  most  ab 
struse  studies." 

"  Such  is  the  literal  fact/'  he  replied  ;  "  but  hence 
forward  I  mean  to  devote  my  days  and  nights  to  amuse 
ment." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  observed  Belinda.  "  All  the 
men  of  science  I  have  known  have  been  ugly,  dull,  ill- 
bred,  awkward,  and,  shall  I  venture  to  say  it,  terrible 
bores.  Now  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Law,  that  you  will  prove 
a  bore." 

Lady  Kate  Knollys  looked  as  if  she  didn't  think  so 
either. 

"  You  forget,  madam,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  de 
scribed  Mr.  Law  as  a  very  accomplished  and  very  agree 
able  man,  as  well  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  scientific 
attainments,"  interposed  Beau  Wilson.  "You  have  tra 
velled  a  good  deal,  I  believe,  Mr.  Law?" 

"  Merely  in.  Holland,"  he  replied.  "  I  resided  for 
some  years  in  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
mysterious  operations  of  the  great  Dutch  Bank,  and 
during  the  time  I  contrived  to  penetrate  all  its  secrets." 

"I  fear  you  didn't  find  the  Dutch  frows  very  hand 
some,  Mr.  Law,"  remarked  Sir  Harry. 

u  Not  to  compare  with  our  own  charming  country 
women,  of  course,"  replied  Law ;  "  but  still  some  of  them 
are  extremely  £ood  looking.  But  I  own  that  I  didn't 
bestow  much  thought  upon  them,  my  time  being  fully 
occupied." 

"  With  banking  operations,  of  course,"  laughed  Be 
linda.  "  But  as  those  mysterious  transactions  don't  in 
terest  us,  we  won't  seek  for  any  revelations  concerning 
them.  You  must  dine  with  us  to-day,  Mr.  Law — I  won't 
take  any  refusal,  for  you  can  have  no  engagement — and 
we'll  take  you  afterwards  to  the  Haymarket  to  see  the 
6  Constant  Couple' — my  husband  and  myself  are  called 
the  '  Constant  Couple,'  I  ought  to  tell  you.  You'll  be 
charmed  with  Wilks  in  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  and  Mrs 
Oldfield  is  an  enchanting  Lady  Lurewell" 
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Law  having  bowed  assent,  she  turned  U  Sir  Harry, 
and  gave  him  a  similar  invitation,  but  he  excused  him 
self,  pleading  a  prior  engagement.  They  then  continued 
their  promenade  by  the  water,  and  during  the  walk  Sir 
Harry  devoted  himself  so  exclusively  to  Lady  Kate 
Knollys,  that  Law  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was 
by  *\o  means  as  indifferent  to  her  ladyship's  attractions 
as  in,  had  stated.  Be  this  as  it  might,  whether  from 
coquetry,  or  some  other  motive,  Lady  Kate  seemed 
anxious  to  talk  to  Mr.  Law;  but  she  cruld  not  accom 
plish  her  object,  since  he  was  engrossed  by  Belinda,  who 
nad  now  taken  complete  possession  of  him.  Beau  Wil 
son,  whose  lameness  did  not  allow  him  to  take  much  ex 
ercise,  now  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  left  them  to  them 
selves;  and  the  little  restraint  he  imposed  upon  his  wife 
being  thus  removed,  she  became  more  lively  and  be 
witching  than  ever,  and  Law  was  perfectly  enraptured 
with  her. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  Belinda  thought 
it  time  to  go  home,  so  summoning  the  old  beau,  they 
proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  carriage  was  stationed. 
On  arriving  there,  they  found  a  valet  standing  near  the 
coach,  who,  bowing  respectfully  to  Belinda,  handed  her 
n  note.  On  opening  it,  and  glancing  at  its  contentSj,  her 
cheek  flushed  angrily,  and  giving  the  note  to  her  hus 
band,  she  said  to  the  man,  "  Tell  your  master  that  Mr. 
Wilson  will  send  him  an  answer."  On  this  the  valet 
bowed  and  departed. 

"'Tis  from  that  audacious  coxcomb,  Carrington,"  ob 
served  the  old  beau,  in  a  whisper  to  Law.  u  He  begs 
permission  to  wait  upon  my  wife  at  noon  to-morrow." 

"  Insolent  puppy ! "  exclaimed  Law,  who  was  now,  in 
turn,  becoming  jealous  of  Carrington.  "  You  will 

t  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  so." 

Beau  Wilson  smiled  grimly,  and  signed  to  Law  to  get 
into  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Wilson's  mansion  in  Berkeley-square,  whither  Law 
was  now  driven,  was  large  and  magnificently  furnished. 
The  entrance-hall  was  full  of  powdered  lacqueys,  amongst 
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whom  were  a  couple  of  black  pages,  dressed  in  Oriental 
costume.  No  other  guests  being  invited,  our  friends 
formed  a  pleasant  partie  carr^e.  The  dinner  was  per 
fect.  The  old  beau,  being  somewhat  of  a  gourmand, 
kept  a  first-rate  French  cook,  and  the  wines  were  just  as 
good  as  the  dishes.  The  champagne  circulated  freely. 
Belinda  was  in  high  spirits,  and  seemed  bent  upon  com 
pleting  her  conquest  of  Law.  Strange  to  say,  the  old 
beau  manifested  no  sort  of  displeasure  at  his  wife's  al 
most  undisguised  flirtation  with  their  handsome  guest. 
But  Lady  Kate  Knollys  appeared  annoyed  at  it. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  party  set  off  to  the 
Hay  market  Theatre,  where  Law,  who  had  never  seen 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  was  charmed  with  her  grace  and  beauty, 
as  well  as  with  her  admirable  acting.  A  t  the  close  of  the 
performances,  as  he  handed  Belinda  to  her  carriage,  she 
told  him  that  she  hoped  to  see  a  great  deal  of  him  during 
his  stay  in  Town,  to  which  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
suitable  answer — and  was  about  to  add  a  few  words  of 
rather  more  passionate  import,  when  he  caught  Lady 
Kate's  eye  fixed  somewhat  reproachfully  upon  him — 
and  desisted.  The  old  beau ,  however,  cordially  seconded 
his  wife's  invitation,  and  Law  had  to  repeat  his  expres 
sions  of  obligation.  Before  getting  into  the  carriage, 
Wilson  inquired  in  an  undertone  at  what  hour  of  the 
morning  he  had  appointed  the  meeting,  and  being  in 
formed,  said  he  would  be  ready. 

The  coach  then  drove  away,  and  as  Law  proceeded  to 
the  Hummums,  he  felt  that  the  enchantress,  to  whose 
fascinations  he  had  been  subjected,  had  cast  a  spell  over 
him  so  potent  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos 
sible,  to  shake  it  off.  He  could  not  banish  her  image 
from  his  thoughts,  and  it  haunted  him  in  his  dreams. 
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V. 

THE  DUEL  IN  HYDE  PABR. 

NEXT  morning  Law  arose  before  seven,  and  as  goon  ea 
he  had  completed  his  toilette,  he  bade  his  valet  bring  him 
his  mantle  and  a  couple  of  swords,  which  done,  he  sallied 
forth  with  the  swords  under  his  cloak,  called  a  coach,  and 
drove  to  Berkeley-square.  Sir  Harry  having  promised 
that  a  surgeon  should  be  in  attendance  on  the  field,  he 
did  not  give  himself  any  concern  on  that  score. 

On  arriving  at  Mr.  Wilson's  habitation,  he  found  the 
old  beau  waiting  for  him,  and  they  proceeded  together 
to  Hyde  Park.  On  the  way  they  talked  together  of  in 
different  matters,  as  if  both  were  anxious  to  avoid  allusion 
to  the  business  on  hand,  but  at  last  Law  remarked, 

"  I  hope  you  have  kept  your  hand  in  practice,  Mr. 
Wilson.  If  so,  I  shall  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of 
the  encounter." 

"  I  have  not  been  at  a  fencing-school,  or  handled  a  foil 
in  private,  for  several  years,"  replied  Beau  Wilson;  "  but 
I  have  not  forgotten  how  to  use  a  sword,  as  Charles  Car- 
rington  shall  find.  I  have  fought  several  duels,  and  had 
determined  not  to  fight  another,  but  this  has  been  forced 
upon  me.  If  I  did  not  punish  this  impertinent  coxcomb, 
I  should  be  subject  to  like  annoyance  from  his  friends. 
I  am  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Law,  not  to  be 
aware  that  I  am  ridicided — justly  ridiculed,  perhaps — for 
marrying  a  young  wife  of  great  personal  attractions,  like 
Belinda.  But  the  ridicule  does  not  disturb  me.  Were  I 
forty  years  younger  I  could  not  be  more  passionately  in 
love  with  my  wife  than  I  am  at  sixty-five,  and  though 
the  assertion  may  savour  of  vanity,  I  believe  she  loves  me 
in  return.  At  the  time  when  I  was  page  to  my  royal 
master,  Charles  the  Second,  old  Sir  John  Denham,  the 
poet,  who  had  laughed  at  marriage  all  his  life,  became 
desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely  young  creature,  and 
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wedded  her.  Everybody  laughed  at  him,  and  I  among 
the  rest,  and  we  all  thought  the  beautiful  Lady  Denham 
fair  game,  and  sought  an  opportunity  of  making  love  to 
her.  Whether  she  really  favoured  any  one  I  can't  pre 
tend  to  say,  but  Sir  John  thought  so,  and  terribly  avenged 
the  supposed  injury  to  his  honour." 

"  He  poisoned  his  wife,  I  believe,"  remarked  Law. 

"  He  did;  and  I  would  do  likewise,  were  I  wronged  in 
the  same  manner,''  rejoined  Wilson,  sternly.  "  I  blamed 
Sir  John  Denham  then,  but  I  don't  blame  him  now.  I 
know  what  jealousy  is." 

"'Sdeath!  sir,"  cried  Law,  alarmed  at  the  serious  tone 
in  which  the  old  beau  spoke,  "  you  don't  entertain  any 
suspicions  of  your  wife?  If  so,  for  Heaven's  sake  cast 
them  off,  as  I  am  quite  sure  they  must  be  ground 
less." 

"  I  entertain  no  suspicion,  sir,"  said  Wilson,  moodily. 

"  If  I  did "    And  his  countenance  grew  dark,  and  he 

became  silent. 

Law  rr.ade  no  attempt  to  continue  the  conversation. 
A  feeling  of  horror  almost  struck  him  dumb,  and  nothing 
more  passed  between  them  till  they  reached  the  entrance 
to  Hyde  Park,  where  they  alighted,  and  set  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  old  beau's  lameness  caused  them  to  proceed  very 
slov/ly.  The  morning  was  beautiful,  all  nature  seeming 
tr  rejoice  in  the  bright  sunshine.  A  herd  of  deer  were 
couched  near  the  group  of  trees  towards  which  they  were 
steering,  and  some  cattle  were  quietly  grazing  at  a  little 
distance. 

The  emotions  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
peaceful  scene  made  the  errand  on  which  they  were  en 
gaged  appear  peculiarly  distasteful  to  Law,  but  he  gave 
no  utterance  to  his  sentiments. 

u  How  charming  the  park  is  at  this  early  hour,"  ob 
served  the  old  beau,  "and  how  fresn  and  exhilarating 
1D.6  air  feels !  It  quite  renovates  my  youth.  T  shall 
come  here  often  of  a  morning — but  no !  I  cannot.  We 
Keep  such  abominably  late  hours — plays,  drums,  ridottos, 
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masked  balls,  and  the  devil  knows  what  besides ! — nigf* 
after  night — night  after  night." 

"  Your  young  wife  must  be  amused,  sir,"  said  Lav 
"But  we  shall  be  first  on  the  field.  Those  deer  wou\d 
not  be  lying  yonder  if  any  one  were  near." 

"True,"  replied  Wilson,  "but  we  are  not  quite  there 
yet.  I  must  halt  for  a  moment.  My  leg  pains  me  ex 
cessively," 

While  they  were  thus  pausing,  Law  noticed  three  per 
sons  coining  from  the  Kensington  side  of  the  Park,  and 
pointed  them  out  to  the  old  beau,  who  said, 

"  Ay,  there  they  are.  But  they  must  wait  for  me,  or 
come  on  here,  for  I've  fallen  dead  lame,  and  scarce  think 
I  can  move  a  step  farther.  Lend  me  your  arm,  sir,  and 
I'll  try  to  hobble  on." 

With  Law's  assistance,  the  old  beau  limped  slowly  on, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  every  fifty  yards,  and  long 
before  he  reached  the  trees,  the  deer  had  been  roused,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  Carrington  and  his  second — the 
person  with  them  being  the  surgeon. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  approached,  his  opponent  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  after  a  cold  and  formal  salutation  had 
been  exchanged  between  them,  retired,  and  prepared  for 
the  combat,  while  the  old  beau,  with  Law's  aid,  pro 
ceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  velvet  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
laced  cravat. 

The  sight  of  his  adversary  appeared  to  have  restored 
the  old  man  to  his  pristine  vigour.  His  eye  blazed,  his 
lameness  forsook  him,  and  he  stood  more  erect  than  he 
had  done  for  years.  Law,  who  had  begun  to  have  somf^ 
misgivings  concerning  him,  was  astounded  at  the  sudden 
change,  and  conceived  better  hopes. 

Meanwhile,  the  swords  having  been  measured  by  the 
seconds,  a  weapon  was  delivered  to  each  combatant,  who 
proceeded  to  try  the  blade.  Satisfied  with  the  essay, 
they  approached  each  other,  saluted,  and  the  old  beau 
beat  the  appeal  with  as  firm  a  foot  as  his  young  antagonist. 
In  another  moment  they  were  engaged. 

The  conflict  was  of  brief  duration,  but  sufficiently  long 
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to  show  that,  though  Carrington  was  a  skilful  and  active 
swordsman,  he  was  no  match  for  so  wary  an  antagonist 
as  Beau  Wilson,  who,  moreover,  displayed  a  quickness 
and  precision  that  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
from  his  years.  The  old  man  dexterously  parried  every 
thrust  made  at  him,  and  after  a  lunge  in  carte  over  the 
arm,  returned  in  seconde  with  such  rapidity  and  force, 
that  his  point  piercted  his  adversary's  right  side,  inflicting 
a  severe  though  not  dangerous  wound. 

"  I  think  you  have  had  enough,  sir,"  said  Beau  Wilson, 
as  the  blood  poured  down  Carrington's  breast,  and  the 
sword  dropped  from  his  grasp. 

At  the  same  time  the  seconds  and  the  surgeon  rufehecl 
to  the  wounded  man's  assistance. 


VI. 

A   CAUTION 

AFTER  rendering  all  the  aid  he  could  to  Charlie  Car* 
rington,  who,  as  soon  as  his  wound  was  bound  up,  was 
conveyed  by  the  surgeon  and  Sir  Harry  to  a  carnage  in 
waiting  for  them  at  a  short  distance  from  the  place  of 
encounter,  Law  accompanied  Mr.  Wilson  to  Berkeley- 
square — the  old  beau  insisting  upon  taking  him  home 
with  him  to  breakfast.  . 

If  Belinda  had  appeared  charming  overnight  in  full 
dress,  she  looked  far  more  captivating  in  Law's  eyes  in  a 
very  becoming  morning  toilette.  She  affected  some  sur 
prise  at  seeing  the  early  visitor;  but  her  smiles,  and  the 
slight  blush  that  suffused  her  cheek,  showed  that  he  was 
by  no  means  unwelcome. 

"I  hope  breakfast  is  ready,  my  'iewr,"  observed  her 
husband.  "  We  have  been  walking  In  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  morning  air  is  very  appetising.  By-the-by,  we  met 
ft  friend  of  yours  during  our  stroll — Charlie  Carrington." 

D 
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"  Indeed ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Was  it  a  chance  en« 
counter  ?  " 

"  Weil,  perhaps  he  might  have  heard  from  his  friend, 
Sir  Harry,  of  our  intention  of  being  there — I  can't  say — 
but  certain  it  is  we  found  him,  in  a  quiet  spot  near  the 
trees;  and  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  neglected 
— ha !  ha ! — you  understand,  my  dear — ha !  ha ! " 

"Yes,  I  can't  very  well  mistake  your  meaning,  sir," 
she  returned.  "  You  have  been  fighting  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Carrington,  and  I  must  own  I'm  not  sorry  for  it,  since 
you  have  come  off  the  victor  He  -  is  a  presumptuous 
coxcomb,  and  deserves  punishment." 

"  He  will  have  a  fortnight  for  serious  reflection,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  more  discreet  in  future,"  remarked  Beau 
Wilson.  "  But  let  us  to  breakfast.  I  don't  know  how 
you  feel,  Mr.  Law,  but  I  am  prodigiously  hungry.  An 
affair  of  this  sort  every  morning  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  my  health." 

With  this  they  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  an 
elegant  repast  was  set  forth,  to  which  the  old  beau  and 
his  guest  did  ample  justice.  Before  long,  Lady  Kate 
joined  the  party.  A  rich  negligee  in  which  she  was 
attired  suited  her  to  admiration,  and  the  sweet  smiles  she 
bestowed  on  Law  on  greeting  him  rather  shook  Belinda's 
influence  over  the  unstable  Scot. 

During  breakfast,  the  old  beau  proposed  a  number  of 
plans  for  Law's  amusement,  saying  that  Belinda  should 
carry  him  with  her  that  evening  to  Lady  Belhaven's  rout, 
and  next  night  to  Lady  Haversham's  drum,  and  the  night 
after  that  to  Lady  Sidley's  masked  ball — and  so  on — 
mentioning  several  other  parties. 

Breakfast  over,  they  repaired  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Belinda  soon  contrived  to  detach  Law  from  Lady 
Kate,  and  engage  him  in  a  quiet  chat  with  herself. 

Lady  Kate  took  up  some  work,  the  old  beau  had  re 
course  to  a  book,  and  thus  things  went  on  for  an  hour, 
when  Wilson,  tired  of  reading,  and  perhaps  thinking  it 
might  be  well  to  put  an  end  to  his  wife's  tete-a-tete  with 
Law,  went  up  to  the  sofa  on  which  they  were  seated,  and, 
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apologising  for  the  interruption,  inquired  of  Belinda  if 
she  was  going  out  in  the  carriage,  and  receiving  an  an 
swer  in  the  affirmative,  he  begged  she  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  take  him  and  Mr.  Law  to  White's.  Belinda 
readily  assented,  and  calling  to  Lady  Kate,  bade  her  get 
ready  for  a  drive. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  my  dear,"  replied  her  ladyship, 
over  whose  sunny  features  a  slight  cloud  had  settled.  "  I 
cannot  go  out  this  morning." 

"Eh  day!  what's  the  matter?"  cried  the  other.  "If 
you  have  got  the  vapours,  a  drive  in  the  Park  will  be  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  to  disperse  them.  Besides,  I 
want  your  opinion  about  some  dresses  that  Madame 
Mechlin  is  about  to  make  for  me.  She  has  got  a  new 
assortment  of  lace,  silks,  and  brocades.  And  thQn  we'll 
go  to  Brimboriou's  to  look  at  his  jewellery,  for  I  must 
have  another  diamond  necklace  and  ear-rings.  Then,  if 
we've  time,  we'll  call  at  Nankin's  and  buy  some  old  china. 
Nankin  has  the  tiniest  teacups  you  ever  beheld — perfect 
loves!  and  the  most  stupendously  large  jars.  Then  I've 
twenty  visits  at  least  to  pay,  and  I  never  can  get  through 
half  of  them  unless  you  assist  me.  So  you  must  come 
with  me,  Kate.  I'll  take  no  refusal.  After  we've  done 
shopping,  and  paid  all  our  visits,  we'll  go  to  the  Mall  in 
Saint  James's  Park,  where  the  gentlemen  can  join  us. 
Won't  you,  Mr.  Law?"  she  added,  casting  a  bewitching 
look  at  him. 

Of  course  he  bowed  assent,  but  Lady  Kate  shook  her 
head  gravely,  and  said, 

"  Indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  Belinda.  Neither  dia 
monds,  dresses,  nor  old  china — though  I  am  passionately 
fond  of  them  all — can  tempt  me  forth  to-day.  My  head 
aches  frightfully,"  she  added,  pressing  a  laced  handker 
chief  to  her  snowy  brow. 

"  Your  headache  must  have  come  very  suddenly,  dear, 
for  you  didn't  complain  at  breakfast,"  remarked  Belinda, 
sceptically. 

"It  has  been  coming  on  for  the  last  hour,"  rejoined 
Lady  Kate,  somewhat  significantly. 
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••  Your  ladyship  must  let  me  prescribe  for  you,"  said 
Beau  Wilson ;  "  or  perhaps  Mr.  Law  will  be  able  to  sug 
gest  a  remedy." 

"  Pray  smell  this,"  said  Law,  producing  a  small  silver 
vinaigrette,  and  giving  it  to  her. 

"It  is  indeed  reviving,"  she  replied;  "but  I  must  ad 
here  to  my  resolution,  Belinda.  You  can  amuse  yourself 
very  well  without  me." 

"  I  shall  try,  if  you  really  won't  go,"  rejoined  Belinda, 
"  but  I  must  say  you  are  monstrously  disobliging." 

She  then  quitted  the  room,  and  the  old  beau  went 
with  her,  leaving  Lady  Kate  and  Law  alone  together. 

"  I  am  sorry  your  ladyship  is  indisposed/'  observed 
Law,  taking  a  chair  near  her.  "  But  I  should  never  have 
guessed^,  from  your  looks,  that  you  are  unwell." 

"Looks  are  deceptive,  Mr.  Law,"  rejoined  Lady  Kate, 
coldly.  "  I  place  little  faith  in  them." 

"  You  surprise  me.  I  should  have  thought  your  lady 
ship  a  very  good  physiognomist.  For  my  own  part,  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  can  read  a  character  at  a  glance." 

"  A  very  enviable  faculty,  and  I  wish  I  possessed  it," 
she  rejoined,  listlessly.  "I  am  curious  to  know  what  you 
think  of  me  ?" 

"  I  should  say  you  possess  a  thousand  amiable  qualities 
— with  as  few  defects  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  daughter 
of  Eve.  You  are  sincere,  generous,  warm-hearted,  affec 
tionate,  devoted  in  friendship — I  dare  not  say  devoted  in 
love — but— but " 

"But  what?"  she  cried,  with  somewhat  more  anima 
tion.  "  Pray  give  the  dark  side  of  the  picture." 

"  Nay,  there  is  no  dark  side  to  it.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  you  have  a  tendency  to  jealousy." 

"  There  you  are  right,  Mr.  Law.  I  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  good  qualities  you  endow  me  with,  but  I  know 
from  experience  that  I  am  jealous.  'My  jealousy,  how 
ever,  is  of  a  very  mild  kind,  and  would  never,  I  hope,  be 
exhibited  in  the  dreadful  way  in  which  the  passion  is 
displayed  on  the  stage.  I  should  never  poison  a  faithless 
husband,  or  cause  him  to  be  assassinated.  Such  thing* 
<(re  done,  though,  in  real  life." 
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"Not  often  in  our  time,"  observed  Law,  with  a  laugh. 
"  We  are  too  sensible  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  to 
such  absurd  extremes.  Society  would  be  decimated  if 
every  wife  resorted  to  such  violent  expedients  of  getting 
rid  of  an  inconstant  spouse.  I  won't  say  what  would 
happen  if  men  were  barbarous  enough  to  treat  their  wives 
in  a  similar  manner.  Fortunately,  married  folk  soon  grow 
indifferent  to  each  other,  and  trifling  peccadilloes  on  either 
side  are  easily  overlooked." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,  I  fear,  Mr.  Law,"  replied 
Lady  Kate,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  there  are  exceptions.  I 
myself  know  a  person,  who,  if  he  suspected  his  wife  of 
infidelity,  would  unhesitatingly  resort  to  the  most  ter 
rible  means  of  vengeance.  As  the  lady  to  whom  that 
fentleman  is  united  is  somewhat  heedless  in  her  conduct, 
live  in  constant  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Should 
you  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  couple  in  question, 
IVlr.  Law,  I  bid  you  beware.  Be  assured  you  will  have 
to  deal  with  a  very  crafty  and  very  dangerous  person  in 
the  husband." 

"  I  shall  not  neglect  your  ladyship's  caution,"  said 
Law,  who  at  once  perceived  the  drift  of  her  observations. 
"  But  if  I  should  get  into  a  difficulty,  I  must  trust  to 
you  to  extricate  me  from  it." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  help  you,"  she  rejoined.  a  I  have 
warned  you — that  is  all  I  can  do." 
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VII. 


AT  PLAY. 

THEIR  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  re 
turn  of  Beau  Wilson  and  his  wife;  upon  which  Lady 
Kate  arose,  and  said,  in  a  lively  tone, 

"  You  will  think  me  very  changeable,  Belinda — but 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  out  with  you.  My  head 
ache  has  entirely  vanished." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  replied  Belinda,  whose 
looks  rather  contradicted  her  assertion.  "  But  what  a 
sudden  improvement,  my  dear ! " 

"Yes;  I  can't  account  for  it,"  said  Lady  Kate,  smiling. 

"  But  I  can,"  observed  Beau  Wilson,  glancing  at  Law. 
"  I  know  who  has  performed  the  marvellous  cure — ha ! 
ha!" 

"  I  only  wish  her  ladyship's  recovery  could  be  justly 
attributed  to  me,"  said  Law.  "  But  I  have  really  no 
share  in  it." 

"  I'll  take  Lady  Kate's  opinion  in  preference  to  yours," 
cried  the  old  beau.  "  What  says  your  ladyship?  Is  not 
Doctor  Law  the  physician  who  has  dispelled  the  vapours? " 

And  he  laughed  very  heartily,  until  checked  by  his 
wife,  who  said,  in  a  tone  of  pique, 

"  I  really  can't  see  the  joke,  sir.  Surely  Kate  may 
change  her  mind  without  so  much  fuss  being  made  about 
it.  I  have  changed  mine,  and  shan't  go  out  this  morning." 

"Not  go  out!"  exclaimed  Lady  Kate;  "and  give  up 
the  call  at  Mechlin's,  and  the  diamonds,  and  the  old  china, 
and  the  twenty  visits,  and  the  walk  in  the  Mall,  eh?" 

"You  shall  pay  the  visits  for  me,  my  dear,"  rejoined 
Belinda,  flinging  herself  upon  the  sofa.  "  I  should  only 
be  de  trop  during  the  walk  iii  the  Mall." 

"  Nay,  madam,  let  me  entreat  you  to  go,"  said  Law, 
with  an  imploring  look.  "The  whole  pleasure  of  the 
morning  will  be  destroyed  if  you  remain  at  home." 
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"  Well,  if  you  urge  me  I  cannot  refuse  compliance," 
she  rejoined. 

This  difficulty  being  got  over,  L/ady  Kate  withdrew, 
and  presently  reappeared,  having  made  a  slight  change 
in  her  attire.  The  carriage  being  announced  at  the  same 
moment,  the  whole  party  entered  it,  and  were  driven 
in  the  first  instance  to  White's,  where  the  gentlemen 
alighted,  and  the  ladies  went  on  to  the  milliner's,  to  ex 
amine  her  stuffs  and  dresses. 

Entering  the  coffee-house,  Law  and  the  old  beau  found 
a  knot  of  young  men,  to  whom  Sir  Harry  was  recount 
ing  the  hostile  meeting  of  the  morning.  On  perceiving 
Wilson,  he  immediately  stopped,  and,  advancing  towards 
him,  said, 

"  You  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to  hear,  sir,  that  your 
adversary  is  doing  well.  The  surgeon  assures  me  he  will 
be  out  again  in  less  than  a  fortnight." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it,  Sir  Harry,"  returned  Beau 
Wilson.  "I  only  meant  to  give  him  a  scratch — nothing 
more,  on  my  honour." 

"That  I  fully  believe,  sir.  I  have  just  been  telling 
these  gentlemen  that  you  had  Charlie's  life  at  your  dis 
posal,  and  that  he  ought  to  thank  you  for  sparing  him. 
I  have  also  borne  testimony  to  your  honourable  conduct 
throughout  the  affair.  Your  courage  has  never  been 
questioned,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us 
would  have  displayed  equal  forbearance  under  such  pro 
vocation." 

"  I  am  proud  of  your  good  opinion,  Sir  Harry,"  replied 
the  old  beau,  bowing.  "But  let  Us  change  the  topic.  I 
have  not  seen  the  paper  this  morning.  What  news  have 
we  from  the  seat  of  war?" 

"  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  are  preparing  to  attack  the  Bavarian  entrench 
ments  at  Schellenberg,"  replied  Sir  Harry. 

"  And  the  duke  will  carry  them,"  cried  the  old  beau. 
"  He  is  victor  in  every  engagement.  Nothing  can  resist 
him.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Law,  while  I  glance  at  the  details," 
he  added,  taking  up  the  Flying  Post. 
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"What  say  you  to  a  game  at  hazard,  Mr.  Law?* 
remarked  Sir  Harry. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  other. 

"What!  about  to  play  again?"  cried  Wilson,  look 
ing  up  from  his  newspaper.  "  You're  wrong,  sir — you're 
wrong." 

"How  so?"  rejoined  Law.  "In  one  respect  I'm  like 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  always  come  off  a  victor." 

So  saying,  he  adjourned  with  his  gay  companions  to 
the  salon  de  jeu,  leaving  Beau  Wilson  to  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  Flying  Post. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Law  not  making 
his  appearance,  the  old  beau,  who  had  got  through  the 
scanty  particulars  of  Marlborough's  campaign,  began  to 
grow  impatient.  But  he  would  not  go  into  the  play 
room.  In  half  an  hour  more  he  got  up,  and  was  just 
about  to  leave  the  cofFee-house,  when  Sir  Harry  rushed 
in,  and  seeing  his  intention,  begged  him  to  wait  a  mo 
ment,  as  Mr.  Law  would  be  with  mm  almost  immediately. 

"What  the  deuce  is  he  about?"  cried  Wilson,  sharply. 
"  Has  he  lost  all  his  money,  tilat  he  remains  so  long  at 
the  gaming-table?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Sir  Harry.  "  He  has  been 
winning  all  before  him.  But  here  he  comes  to  answer  for 
himself." 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  to  hear  of  your  success,  sir,"  cried 
Beau  Wilson  to  Law,  as  the  latter  entered  the  room. 
"  If  you  had  met  with  a  reverse,  it  might  have  been  of 
service  to  you." 

"  I  never  do  meet  with  a  reverse,  Mr.  Wilson,"  replied 
Law;  "  and  I  have  played  longer  now  than  I  intended, 
to  oblige  Sir  Harry.' 

"  Mr.  Law  has  added  another  thousand  pounds  to  our 
fund,"  observed  Archer. 

"  If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will  speedily  grow 
rich,"  said  Beau  Wilson,  sarcastically.  "  But  I  don't  like 
it— I  don't  like  it." 
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VIII. 

MR.  LAW  EXPLAINS  HIS  SYSTEM  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OP  MAHLBOEOUGH 
AND  THE   EARL   OF   GODOLPHIN. 

ATTENDED  by  Sir  Harry  and  Law,  Beau  Wilson 
hobbled  down  the  street,  and  made  for  Saint  James's 
Park,  observing,  as  they  passed  through  the  gateway  be 
tween  Marlborough  House  and  the  palace,  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  promise  in  regard  to  the  duchess,  Mr.  Law. 
I  have  already  written  to  her,  begging  permission  to  pre 
sent  you.  I  hope  she  v.'on't  hear  of  your  successes  at 
play.  A  reputation  for  gambling  won't  serve  you  with 
her  grace." 

"  Don't  imagine,  sir,  that  play  is  an  overmastering 
passion  with  me,"  replied  Law.  "It  is  simply  an  idle 
pastime,  which  I  indulge  in  when  the  whim  takes  me.  I 
have  already  said,  that  by  calculation,  combined  with  a 
certain  amount  of  skill,  and  above  all  of  coolness,  I  can 
almost  always  win,  so  that  if  I  deemed  such  a  course 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  I  could 
very  soon  realise  a  large  fortune  by  play." 

"  You  think  so?"  cried  Beau  Wilson,  shaking  his  head, 
"  Permit  me  to  doubt  it,  Mr.  Law.  I  have  heard  many 
other  persons  affirm  the  same  thing.  But  they  were  all 
ruined,  and  you  will  share  the  like  fate,  if  you  don't  stop 
in  time." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  sir,"  rejoined  Law.  "  But  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  distinguished  as  a  successful  gambler ;  at 
least,  on  the  small  scale  afforded  by  tables  such  as  that 
we  have  just  left.  If  I  must  figure  as  a  gamester,  let  the 
stakes  be  millions — the  whole  wealth  of  a  country — not 
paltry  hundreds,  unworthy  consideration.  Such  a  game 
I  mean  to  play  if  I  can  find  any  government  shrewd 
enough  to  confide  its  revenues  to  my  management.  You 
smile,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  mine  is  no  chimerical  project." 

<4I  will  take  your  word  for  its  merits,  sir/'  said  the 
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old  beau.  "But  you  will  hardly  recommend  your  sys 
tem  to  Lord  Godolphin  by  describing  it  as  a  game  of 
chance  ?  " 

"All  financial  operations  on  a  grand  scale  savour  of 
what  is  popularly  called  gambling/'  replied  Law;  "that 
is,  an  apparent  hazard  must  be  incurred,  though  there  is 
none  in  reality  to  an  enterprising  and  skilful  player.  All 
the  financiers  whom  I  have  hitherto  encountered  have 
been  too  timid,  and  not  having  minds  comprehensive 
enough  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  vast  and  complex  scheme, 
have  seen  difficulties  and  dangers  that  exist  but  in  imagi 
nation." 

"I  am  not  a  financier,"  said  Wilson;  "but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  grand  and  comprehensive  measure,  .which  is 
to  treble,  or  quadruple,  the  resources  of  a  nation,  ought 
to  be  free  from  any  reproach  of  gambling." 

"  My  scheme  is  as  sound  and  irreproachable  as  any 
ever  submitted  to  the  world,"  said  Law,  "  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  without  a  flaw.  Certain  I  am  it  will  work 
well,  and  its  results  will  be  astounding.  Incredible  for 
tunes  will  be  realised  by  those  who  engage  in  it." 

"Recollect  that  I  am  to  be  an  extensive  shareholder, 
Mr.  Law,"  cried  Sir  Harry.  "  I  hold  you  to  your  promise." 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  stand  aloof  to  see  how  the 
scheme  works,"  observed  the  old  beau. 

"  Then  you  won't  make  a  fortune  by  the  shares,"  said 
Law. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Mall,  which  was 
very  full.  Fatigued  with  the  walk,  Beau  Wilson  took  a 
seat  on  a  bench,  and  Law  sat  down  beside  him.  Sir  Harry 
left  them  to  speak  to  some  acquaintances,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  old  beau  remarked,  in  a  confidential 
tone  to  his  companion,  "  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  respecting 
our  friend.  He  is  paying  court  to  Lady  Kate  Knollys." 

"  So  I  conjectured,"  replied  the  other.  "  And  a  fortu- 
)ate  fellow  he  will  be  if  he  obtains  her  hand." 

"  He  won't  obtain  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  why,"  remarked 
the  old  beau.  "  Lady  Kate  has  every  recommendation 
but  one.  She  is  very  handsome,  as  1  need  not  tell  you — 
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very  amiable,  as  you  must  have  discovered — the  daughter 
of  one  earl  and  the  sister  of  another — but  she  has  one 
defect,  which  will  more  than  counterbalance  all  these  re 
commendations  with  Sir  Harry,  when  he  finds  it  out." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  it?"  cried  Law.  " Is  she 
poor?" 

"  She  has  five  thousand  a  year  now,"  replied  the  old 
beau.  "  But  it  leaves  her  if  she  marries  again.  Now, 
then,  you  understand  why  Sir  Harry,  who  is  a  fortune- 
hunter,  will  fight  shy  when  he  ascertains  how  she  is  cir 
cumstanced.  I  mean  to  give  him  a  hint  this  very  morn 
ing.  You'll  see  how  his  passion  will  cool." 

"He  ought  to  be  enchanted  to  take  her  without  a 
farthing,"  cried  Law. 

"  Sir  Harry  is  no  such  model  of  disinterested  affection," 
rejoined  Wilson.  "I'm  very  much  mistaken  if  he  doesn't 
walk  off  at  the  first  notice." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Sir  Harry  rejoined  them,  and  the 
old  beau  being  sufficiently  rested,  all  three  commenced  a 
promenade,  taking  the  direction  of  Buckingham  House, 
a  large  mansion  terminating  the  Mall  on  the  west,  and 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  palace. 

While  they  were  walking  slowly  along,  Belinda's  superb 
coach  entered  the  drive  on  the  side  of  the  Mall,  and  being 
stopped  by  Wilson,  the  ladies  alighted  from  it,  and  the 
whole  party  moved  on  together. 

The  Mall  at  this  moment  was  filled  with  persons  of  the 
highest  quality  and  fashion,  and  the  richness  and  variety 
of  their  dresses,  which  were  of  velvets,  silks,  and  other 
costly  stuffs,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scene.  But  amid  that  gay  throng,  which  included 
most  of  the  reigning  beauties,  Law  could  discern  none 
that  in  his  opinion  surpassed  in  loveliness  the  two  fair 
creatures  at  his  side. 

In  the  course  of  the  promenade,  Beau  Wilson  contrived 
to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to  Sir  Harry,  and  from  that 
moment  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  deportment 
of  the  latter  towards  Lady  Kate.  Disgusted  with  his 
conduct,  Law  paid  her  ladyship  more  attention  than  he 
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had  hitherto  done,  and  she  soon  made  it  evident  that  she 
preferred  him  to  her  mercenary  admirer. 

Law  dined  that  day  in  Berkeley-square,  and  so  did  Sir 
Harry — in  fact,  there  was  a  large  dinner-party — and  the 
old  beau  took  care  that  Lady  Kate  and  the  Scot  should 
sit  together.  Later  on  in  the  evening  all  the  company 
went  to  Lady  Belhaven's  rout,  which  was  a  very  brilliant 
affair,  and  it  was  generally  noticed  that  Mr.  Law  devoted 
himself  to  Lady  Kate  Knollys,  while  Sir  Harry,  anxious 
to  prove  that  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  her  ladyship, 
whispered  it  about  that  she  and  Mr.  Law  were  very  likely 
to  make  a  match  of  it. 

On  the  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise, 
Beau  Wilson  took  Law  to  Marlborough  House.  The 
duchess  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  and  by 
the  despotic  sway  which  her  commanding  intellect  and 
imperious  manner  enabled  her  to  maintain  over  Queen 
Anne,  might  be  almost  said  to  hold  in  her  hand  the 
destinies  of  the  kingdom.  Though  she  was  now  turned 
forty,  the  duchess's  extraordinary  personal  attractions  were 
scarcely  diminished,  while  her  demeanour  was  in  the 
highest  degree  stately  and  imposing — -in  fact,  perfectly 
regal.  Her  reception  of  Law,  on  his  presentation  by 
Wilson,  was  exceedingly  gracious.  Pleased  with  his 
graces  of  person  and  manner,  and  submitting  to  the  fasci 
nating  influence  which  he  exercised  at  will,  she  listened 
to  him  with  much  interest  while  he  detailed  his  scheme, 
and  when  he  had  done,  said, 

"  I  don't  profess  to  understand  your  system  entirely, 
Mr.  Law,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  bold  project, 
and  must  be  productive  of  extraordinary  results  one  way 
or  the  other.  But  thus  much  I  will  promise  you.  Your 
proposition  shall  be  carefully  and  dispassionately  consi 
dered  by  those  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  it; 
and  if  approved,  it  shall  be  adopted." 

"  That  is  all  I  ask,  madam,"  replied  Law. 

After  questioning  him  further,  and  receiving  explana 
tions  which  appeared  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  her,  the 
duchess  invited  him,  with  unwonted  condescension,  to 
attend  her  levees,  and  dismissed  him. 
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Next  day,  Law  was  presented  by  Sir  Harry  to  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  and  the  prime  minister's  reception  of 
him  was  quite  as  gracious  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
had  been :  in  fact,  the  duchess  had  already  paved  the  way 
for  him.  As  rapidly  and  as  clearly  as  he  could,  Law 
developed  his  system  to  Lord  Godolphin.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  in  his  details,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  subject  more  fully  hereafter,  but  we  may  remark 
that  the  foundation  of  his  system  was  Credit,  and  that  he 
proposed  to  represent  all  state  revenues  and  all  landed 
property  by  paper  money  of  equal  value. 

a  Then  you  would  proscribe  gold  and  silver,  Mr. 
Law,"  observed  Lord  Godolphin,  as  the  other  concluded 
his  statement,  "  and  only  employ  such  small  metallic  cur 
rency  as  must  be  indispensable  in  trifling  commercial 
transactions." 

"  Such  is  my  design,  my  lord.  On  reflecting  profoundly 
on  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied  that  precious  metals  are  im 
properly  employed  as  agents  of  circulation.  Paper  money 
ought  only  to  be  used,  because  it  has  no  intrinsic  value. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  my  economical  theory;  and 
though,  on  the  first  blush,  it  may  appear  illusory,  I  think 
I  can  convince  your  lordship  that  it  is  sound.  By  means 
of  paper  money,  and  a  system  of  credit,  such  as  I  pro 
pose,  the  circulation  would  immediately  be  quadrupled, 
and  since  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  must  be 
immensely  stimulated  and  encouraged,  so  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  will  infallibly  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio." 

"  You  talk  very  plausibly,  I  must  own,  Mr.  Law," 
said  Lord  Godolphin,  smiling.  "  But  I  am  not  quite  a 
convert  to  your  system.  I  should  be  disinclined  to  make 
the  experiment,  since  its  failure  must  inevitably  cause  a 
national  bankruptcy.  But  the  plan  may,  no  doubt,  prove 
tempting  to  an  absolute  monarch,  as  it  will  place  the 
whole  wealth  of  his  kingdom  in  his  own  hands;  and 
though  I  must  decline  it,  my  conviction  is  that  the  pro 
ject  will  be  adopted — possibly  by  France.  If  so,  and 
success  attends  the  measure,  you  will  rank  as  first  financier 
in  Europe." 
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Law  then  retired,  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  in 
terview,  though  it  had  not  led  to  the  result  he  anti 
cipated. 


IX. 

BEAU  WILSON  BELIEVES  HIMSELF  DUPED. 

MB.  LAW  now  became  the  fashion,  and  invitations 
showered  upon  him  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But 
though  amusement  was  his  chief  object,  he  did  not  devote 
himself  to  it  exclusively.  While  passing  the  afternoon 
in  the  Parks,  at  White's,  and  at  places  of  fashionable  re 
sort,  and  the  nights  at  the  Opera,  the  play-houses,  routs, 
and  masquerades,  he  spent  the  mornings  in  the  City,  and 
could  be  seen  regularly  in  'Change-alley,  and  at  other 
places  of  business,  and  was  known  to  have  realised  con 
siderable  sums  by  well-timed  speculations  in  the  public 
funds,  and  in  foreign  stocks.  In  the  City  also  he  made 
acquaintance  with  many  eminent  merchants,  by  whom  he 
was  regarded  as  a  person  remarkably  skilful  in  all  matters 
of  finance  and  credit.  So  highly,  indeed,  were  his  abilities 
esteemed,  that  a  partnership  was  offered  him  by  a  great 
discount  house,  and  similar  overtures  were  made  to  him 
by  another  large  mercantile  firm;  but  he  declined  these 
and  other  advantageous  proposals,  having  more  important 
objects  in  view.  Not  only  did  he  enrich  himself  by 
such  legitimate  speculations  as  we  have  mentioned,  but 
he  frequented  the  Groom-Porters',  and  other  gaming 
houses,  and  won  large  sums  of  money  at  faro,  basset, 
lansquenet,  and  hazard — the  same  good  fortune  attending 
him  that  had  marked  his  first  appearance  at  White's. 
Before  he  had  been  a  month  in  town,  it  was  stated,  by 
those  who  seemed  to  have  authority  for  what  they  asserted, 
that  he  had  won  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds.  His 
unvarying  success  at  play  naturally  occasioned  comment, 
and  excited  suspicion  among  the  losers;  but  though  he 
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WAS  narrowly  watched,  no  malpractices  could  be  attri 
buted  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself  detected  and 
exposed  the  tricks  of  certain  sharpers  who  sat  down  to 
play  with  him. 

During  all  this  time  a  close  intimacy  subsisted  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Law,  and  nothing  whatever  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  good  understanding.  Ordinarily  jealous 
and  suspicious,  the  old  beau  placed  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  friend.  Belinda  appeared  quite  reconciled  to  the 
transfer  of  Law's  attentions  from  herself  to  Lady  Kate, 
and  the  latter  appeared  charmed  by  the  devotion  of  her 
handsome  admirer.  On  his  part,  Law  did  his  best  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  all  three.  Consulted  upon  all 
occasions  by  husband  and  wife,  he  settled  all  their  little 
differences,  and  made  all  things  so  pleasant,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  declared  he  had  never  been  so  happy  since  his 
marriage  as  now. 

But  there  were  people  malicious  enough  to  assert  that 
Beau  Wilson  and  Lady  Kate  were  both  egregiously  duped 
by  Belinda  and  Law,  between  whom,  these  censors 
affirmed,  a  tender  liaison  subsisted. 

One  morning,  Beau  Wilson  entered  White's  Coffee 
house,  and  at  once  made  his  way  to  a  table  at  which 
Oharlie  Carrington,  who  had  long  since  recovered  from 
lis  wound,  was  seated  with  his  companions.  The  old 
Beau's  countenance  wore  a  very  stern  expression.  As  he 
approached,  Carrington  got  up  and  made  him  a  formal 
DOW.  Stiffly  returning  the  salutation,  Wilson  said,  "I 
received  a  letter  from  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Carrington, 
and  am  come  to  answer  it  in  person.  Do  you  mean  to 
adhere  to  the  statement  therein  made?" 

"  If  I  did  not,  I  should  scarcely  have  written  the 
/etter,  sir,"  rejoined  Carrington,  haughtily.  "All  I  have 
Sid  is  true,  and  unfortunately  susceptible  of  proof." 

"  If  it  be  so "  cried  the  old  beau,  with  a  suddea 

jurst  of  fury.  Then  suddenly  moderating  himself,  he 
idded,  "  Allow  me  a  word  witk  you  in  private." 

:<  There  is  no  need  to  retire,  sir,"  rejoined  Carringtoa 
"  The  matter  is  common  talk." 
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"  How  say  you? — common  talk!"  cried  the  old  beau, 
furiously.  "  You  are  all  vile  slanderers  thus  to  sully  the 
reputation  of  a  most  virtuous  woman,  and  assail  the  cha 
racter  of  an  honourable  gentleman.  I  disbelieve  the  re* 
port — I  disbelieve  it,  I  tell  you." 

"As  you  please,  sir,"  rejoined  Carrington.  "If  you 
are  willing  to  be  duped,  that  is  your  own  affair.  Your 
wife,  no  doubt,  is  a  model  of  fidelity,  and  your  friend 
incapable  of  injuring  you.  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
easy  and  philosophic  temperament." 

"  Grant  me  patience,  Heaven ! "  cried  the  old  beau, 
trembling  with  suppressed  rage.  "  Is  not  this  an  inven 
tion,  Sir  Harry?  Is  it  not  a  vile  calumny?  Say  so,  that 
I  may  force  it  down  its  fabricator's  throat." 

"  I  would  rather  you  did  not  appeal  to  me,  Mr.  Wil 
son,"  rejoined  the  other;  "and  I  must  express  my  pro 
found  regret  that  Charles  Carrington  should  have  written 
to  you  on  the  subject." 

"  But  you  discredit  the  report? — you  pronounce  it 
false?  Speak,  sir,  speak  !" 

But  as  Sir  Harry  remained  silent,  he  turned  to  the 
others,  and  said, 

"  How  say  yoc,  gentlemen  ?  Do  you  believe  the 
slanderous  tale?" 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  would  rather  not  answer  the 
question,"  said  Tom  Bagot. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Jerry  Katcliffe. 

"I  understand,"  repliepl  Wilson,  sinking  into  a  chair. 
"  You  all  believe  it.  Give  me  a  glass  of  water.  I  feel 
very  faint." 

"  How  can  you  torture  him  thus  ? "  observed  Sir  Harry 
to  Carrington. 

"  He  deserves  to  suffer,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  of 
unconcern.  "  What  could  the  old  fool  expect  when  he 
/named  a  young  wife  ?  " 

This  remark  reached  Wilson's  ear,  and  caused  him  to 
start  instantly  to  his  feet. 

"  You  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  work  you 
have  begun,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  strange  tone,  to  Carrington) 
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"I  am  prepared  to  answer  for  all  I  have  done,  sir," 
rejoined  the  other.  "  But  you  ought  to  thank  me  for  the 
service  I  have  rendered  you.  Would  you  rather  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  wrong  you  are  enduring?  Would 
you  prefer  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  contented  wittol?" 

"No!  no!  no!"  cried  the  old  beau,  with  a  look  of 
anguish.  "  If  I  have  been  betrayed  by  the  wife  whom  I 
adored,  and  the  friend  whom  I  trusted,  I  would  rather 
know  it.  Never  more — never  more  shall  I  have  faith  in 
man  or  woman." 

"  Poh !  poh !  don't  take  it  thus,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Sir 
Harry.  "  'Tis  an  every-day  occurrence.  You  are  not  the 
only  man  who  has  been  deceived  by  his  wife  and  his  best 
friend." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  the  old  beau,  bitterly.  "  I  know 
that  in  our  hollow  and  heartless  society  these  perfidies  are 
frequent,  that  the  most  sacred  ties  are  constantly  broken, 
and  that  people  only  laugh  when  such  things  happen."" 

*'  That  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  Mr.  Wilson," 
said  Sir  Harry.  "People  laugh  because  they  are  in 
different,  and  because  their  own  turn  may  come  next. 
You  would  have  done  well  not  to  marry  at  your  age,  sir. 
It  was  scarcely  like  one,  who  lived  in  Charles  the  Second's 
days,  and  must  have  known  what  was  the  usual  fate  of 
elderly  gentlemen  with  pretty  wives,  to  take  so  imprudent 
a  step." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wilson  made  love  to  many  a 
fair  dame  in  his  younger  days,"  remarked  Tom  Bagot, 
with  a  laugh — "perhaps  to  Lady  Denham?" 

"Why  to  Lady  Denham,  sir?"  cried  the  old  beau, 
with  sudden  fierceness.  "  Why  single  out  her?" 

"  Merely  because  her  name  occurred  to  me,"  replied 
the  other.  "  But  we  all  know  you  were  a  man  of  gal 
lantry,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  did  not  respect  j-our  friend's 
wife.  You  cannot  expect  to  be  treated  better  than  you 
treated  others.  The  world  has  not  grown  better  since 
you  were  one-and-twenty." 

"  It  has  grown  ten  thousand  times  worse,"  rejoined  the 
old  beau,  bitterly.  "  I  hear  it  constantly  asserted  that 
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the  gallants  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  were  profligate, 
but  they  were  nothing  to  the  shameless  rakes  of  the  pre 
sent  day." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  that's  all  very  fine,"  cried  Sir  Harry. 
"  But  we  know  better.  However,  I  don't  think  society 
has  much  improved,  and,  between  ourselves,  I  don't  think 
it  ever  will  improve,  for  human  nature  must  continue  the 
same.  All  I  desire  is,  that  you  should  bear  the  matter 
philosophically." 

The  old  beau  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  said, 
"  I  suppose  this  story  has  become  town  talk — and  is 
laughed  at  everywhere — at  all  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses. 
We  shall  have  it  in  the  papers  next,  if  they  have  not  got 
it  already." 

"I've  looked  them  carefully  over  this  morning,"  said 
Jerry  Ratcliffe,  "  but  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  it.  I  dare 
say  there  will  be  something  piquant  to-morrow." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  old  beau,  bitterly. 
"Well,  I'll  give  them  something  to  talk  about." 

"  Don't  do  anything  rashly,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  beg  of  you," 
said  Sir  Harry. 

"Never  fear,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old  beau.  "I  have 
long  resolved  upon  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue  under 
circumstances  like  the  present." 

<;  Then  you  did  calculate  upon  the  contingency,  sir?" 
observed  Charles  Carrington,  in  a  jeering  tone. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  old  beau,  sternly ;  "  and  am  pre 
pared  for  it." 

And  bowing  haughtily  round  he  quitted  the  room. 
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X. 

HOW   THE   FURIES   TOOK   POSSESSION  OP  THE   OLD   BEAU'S  BREAST. 

SCARCELY  knowing  where  he  was  going,  the  old  beau, 
on  quitting  White's  Coffee-house,  proceeded  to  St.  James's 
Park,  and  crossing  the  Mall,  made  his  way  towards  Rosa 
mond's  Pond,  a  small  basin  of  water  lying  on  the  south 
of  the  long  canal. 

He  then  struck  into  the  Birdcage-walk,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  it,  when  he  perceived,  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  path,  two  persons,  whom  he  took  to  be  his  wife  and 
Law,  but,  their  backs  being  towards  him,  he  could  not  of 
course  distinguish  their  features.  They  appeared  to  be 
engaged  in  very  tender  conversation,  and  so  engrossed 
were  they  by  each  other,  that  they  did  not  hear  his  foot 


steps. 
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The  presence  of  Law,  who  had  told  him  he  was  going 
to  Windsor  on  that  day,  was  confirmatory  of  his  worst 
suspicions.  His  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  after  them, 
load  them  with  reproaches,  and  take  instant  vengeance 
upon  his  treacherous  friend.  But  he  checked  himself,  and 
perceiving  they  were  about  to  turn,  quitted  the  path,  and 
concealed  himself  behind  a  large  elm-tree. 

A  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  and  there  was  such  a  strange 
buzzing  in  his  ears,  caused  by  the  sudden  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  that  he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  distinctly. 
However,  he  made  out  enough  from  Law's  impassioned 
speech  to  convince  him  he  had  been  wronged;  and  more 
than  all,  he  learnt  that  the  amorous  pair  were  to  meet 
that  very  night,  at  a  quarter  before  twelve,  in  the  garden 
behind  his  own  house  in  Berkeley-square — Law,  it  ap 
peared,  being  provided  with  a  key  of  the  garden-gate. 

On  acquiring  this  intelligence,  a  deadly  sickness  seized 
him,  and  but  for  the  support  of  the  tree  he  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Even  when  the  sickness  had  passed, 
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he  felt  such  extraordinary  sensations  in  the  head,  that  he 
thought  he  must  be  going  mad ;  and  it  would  be  charity 
to  believe,  from  what  subsequently  occurred,  that  he  really 
was  mad. 

Staggering  into  the  path,  he  looked  about  for  the 
guilty  pair,  but  they  had  long  since  disappeared.  Hell's 
torments  raged  in  his  breast,  and  drove  him  to  such  a 
pitch  of  desperation,  that  he  hurried  to  the  brink  of  the 
pool  with  the  intention  of  ending  his  woes.  Had  he  thus 
died,  one  fearful  crime,  at  least,  would  have  been  spared 
his  soul.  But  the  hand  of  fate  arrested  him. 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time,  he  reached  a  se 
cluded  spot  amid  the  trees,  where  he  thus  gave  vent  to 
his  emotions: 

"  And  she  has  deceived  me ! "  he  cried,  in  accents 
that  showed  how  terribly  his  heart  was  wrung.  "  She 
whom  I  idolised — for  whom  I  would  have  laid  down  my 
life,  has  proved  false.  The  priceless  treasure  is  stolen 
from  me.  She  upon  whom  I  gazed  with  rapture,  whose 
lightest  word  was  music  in  my  ears,  has  forsaken  me. 
Had  she  died,  I  could  have  borne  the  loss — but  this  blow 
is  worse  than  death.  No  agony  can  be  sharper  than  that 
I  now  endure.  Were  it  to  last,  I  must  go  mad.  Nay, 
methinks  I  am  mad  already.  My  love  is  turned  to  hate. 
My  breast  is  on  fire — nothing  but  blood  will  quench  the 
flame.  Tears  and  supplications  shall  not  move  me. 
Should  she  sue  for  mercy  on  her  bended  knees  I  will  not 
spare  her.  No — she  shall  die.  As  to  the  villain  who 
has  robbed  me  of  this  treasure — who  has  made  me  the 
most  miserable  of  men — an  object  of  scorn  and  derision 
— I  will  have  his  heart's  blood — ay,  though  I  perish  by 
the  hangman's  hand.  I  will  have  such  revenge  as  shall 
fright  the  very  fools  who  mock  me  now." 

Growing  somewhat  calmer,  he  quitted  the  Birdcage- 
walk,  and  went  towards  Queen-street,  where  he  took  a 
sedan-chair,  which  conveyed  him  home.  Arrived  there, 
he  went  at  once  to  his  study,  giving  peremptory  orders 
that  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  bolting  the  door,  he 
remained  by  himself  till  dinner-time. 

How  he  passed  this  long  interval  it  would  be  vain  to 
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inquire,  but  though,  when  next  seen,  he  had  regained 
his  external  composure,  the  fearful  turmoil  in  his  breast 
had  not  ceased,  neither  was  his  vengeful  purpose  aban 
doned. 

There  were  no  guests  that  day — the  only  person  at 
dinner  besides  himself  and  his  wife  being  Lady  Kate.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  meal  passed  off  in  a  very  dull  manner. 

At  its  conclusion,  when  the  servants  had  retired,  Belinda 
said  to  her  husband, 

"  How  excessively  stupid  you  are  to-day,  sir.  I  declare 
you  have  not  uttered  a  word  during  dinner,  and  your 
moody  looks  have  checked  all  conversation  on  our  part. 
Do  be  a  little  more  cheerful,  I  beg  of  you.  'Tis  a  pity 
we  haven't  dear  Mr.  Law  to  enliven  us." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Law ! "  muttered  Wilson.  "  Fiends  take 
him!" 

"  Both  Lady  Kate  and  I  are  quite  disconsolate  at  his 
absence,"  pursued  Belinda.  "  But  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Windsor,  and  I  fear  we  shan't  see  him  till  to-morrow." 

"Hum!"  exclaimed  the  old  beau.  "I  thought  you 
might  see  him  to-night." 

"  See  him  to-night ! "  she  exclaimed,  glancing  at  Lady 
Kate.  "Where?" 

"  At  Lady  de  Burgh's  rout,"  returned  the  old  beau, 
looking  keenly  at  her. 

"  No,  he  won't  be  there,  or  I  would  go  to  the  party," 
observed  Belinda.  "  You  must  make  my  excuses  to  Lady 
de  Burgh — say  I'm  indisposed — whatever  you  please. 
You  won't  tell  stories,  for  your  moodiness  at  dinner  has 
really  made  m«  feel  ill." 

"  And  pray  make  my  excuses  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Wilson,"  added  Lady  Kate.  "  Tell  her  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  stay  at  home  with  Belinda." 

"  She,  too,  is  in  the  plot,"  muttered  Beau  Wilson. 
"  But  I  can't  deliver  these  excuses,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  I 
don't  intend  to  go  to  the  party  myself." 

"  But  you  must,  sir — I  insist  upon  it,"  cried  Belinda. 

"Yes,  indeed  you  must  go,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Lady 
Kate.  "  It  is  to  be  a  charming  assembly,  and  you  will 
enjoy  it  so  much." 
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"  If  I  do  go,"  rejoined  Wilson,  "I  shall  only  just  show 
myself  to  Lady  de  Burgh,  and  come  out." 

"You  will  be  good  enough  to  obey  my  commands, 
sir,"  said  Belinda,  "  and  those  are,  that  you  do  not  return 
before  one  o'clock — not  before  one  o'clock,  mind  I" 

"  One  would  think  you  must  have  some  particular 
reason  for  desiring  me  to  stay  out  till  that  hour,"  re 
marked  Wilson. 

"  So  I  have,  and  when  you're  in  a  very  good  humour 
I'll  tell  it  you,"  she  rejoined.  "  But  you're  a  cup  too  low. 
A  glass  of  claret  will  make  you  feel  more  cheerful. 
Finish  that  bottle,  take  a  nap  afterwards,  and  you'll  be  all 
right.  Come  to  my  room  before  you  go  to  Lady  de 
Burgh's  to  say  '  good  night.'  " 

She  then  quitted  the  room  with  Lady  Kate,  adding 
laughingly  to  the  latter  as  they  passed  through  the  hall, 

"  I  think  I  have  managed  very  cleverly  to  get  rid  of 
him." 

"  You  have  managed  admirably,  my  dear,"  replied 
Lady  Kate.  "  But  what  a  strange  humour  he  is  in.  He 
has  decidedly  got  a  fit  of  the  sullens." 

"  Oh,  it  will  pass  when  he  has  drunk  his  claret  and 
had  his  nap,"  replied  Belinda,  laughing,  as  they  ascended 
the  staircase. 

She  little  knew  what  awaited  her. 
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XI. 

A   TRAGIC   INCIDENT. 

LEFT  alone,  Beau  Wilson  remained  for  some  time  a 
prey  to  terrible  reflections.  He  neither  drank  wine,  nor 
sought  temporary  oblivion  in  slumber,  but  held  com 
munion  with  himself  in  this  wise : 

"  Shall  I  do  it?— Shall  I  kill  this  beautiful,  this  ador 
able  creature,  merely  because  she  cannot  love  an  old  man 
like  me?  Better — far  better  destroy  myself  and  let  her 
live.  But  no !  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  her  for 
another.  That  thought  is  madness.  But  will  it  not  be 
revenge. enough  if  I  slay  him?  Will  not  his  blood  wash 
out  the  stain  upon  my  honour?  No!  they  must  both 
die.  I  will  not  falter  in  my  purpose." 

He  then  arose,  and  was  moving  towards  the  door, 
when  Lady  Kate  softly  entered  the  room. 

"So  you  are  awake  and  stirring,  Mr.  Wilson,"  she  said. 
"  I  feared  to  disturb  you  from  your  after-dinner  nap. 
Will  you  spare  me  a  few  minutes?" 

The  old  beau  offered  her  a  chair,  and  took  one  beside 
her.  She  then  went  on :  "  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me 
your  advice  in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  myself. 
It  must  have  been  apparent  to  you,  I  think,  that  my 
affections  have  been  given  for  some  time  to  a  certain 
person — you  start,  as  if  what  I  said  surprised  you — but 
surely  you  must  be  aware  that  a  mutual  attachment  sub 
sists  between  myself  and  Mr.  Law." 

"Pardon  me,  Lady  Kate,"  he  rejoined.  "Till  this 
moment  I  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance.  I  am  sorry 
— very  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  Sorry,  Mr.  Wilson  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  expected 
a  very  different  answer  from  you.  I  thought  you  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Law." 

"  Hear  me.  Lady  Kate,"  said  Wilson,  sternly.  "  If  yoii 
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have  any  love  for  this  person,  you  must  crush  it,  whatever 
the  effort  may  cost  you.  He  is  utterly  unworthy  of  you." 

"  But  I  cannot  retreat,"  cried  Lady  Kate.  "  You  force 
me  to  speak  plainly,  sir,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not 
only  given  him  my  heart,  but  promised  him  my  hand." 

"  You  have  acted  most  foolishly,"  rejoined  Wilson. 
'*'  He  has  deceived  you.  Do  not  ask  for  any  explanation, 
for  I  cannot  give  it.  But  let  me  say  in  a  word  that  you 
can  never  marry  this  adventurer — this  charlatan — this 
sharper — this  rake.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  prevent  it." 

"  The  epithets  you  think  fit  to  apply  to  a  gentleman 
to  whom,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  engaged,  prevent  any 
further  conversation  between  us,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Lady 
Kate,  rising  proudly  from  her  seat.  "  Mr.  Law  will  know 
how  to  defend  himself  from  such  aspersions,  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  find  you  a  calumniator." 

"  Suspend  your  judgment  till  to-morrow  morning, 
madam,"  rejoined  Wilson,  "and  you  will  find  that  I  am 
justified  in  what  I  have  said.  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 

"  I  do  not  desire  your  pity,  sir,"  she  cried,  sharply. 
"  I  tell  you,  that  all  you  have  uttered  to  Mr.  Law's  disad 
vantage  is  unfounded.  Let  me  add,  that  it  is  only  my 
affection  for  Belinda  that  can  induce  me  to  remain  an 
other  moment  under  your  roof." 

"  Be  not  angry  with  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  the  old  beau, 
in  a  tone  so  sorrowful  that  the  gentle  heart  of  his  listener 
was  touched.  "  The  interest  I  feel  in  your  ladyship  makes 
me  speak  thus.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  hours  that 
the  dark  side  of  Law's  character  has  been  revealed  to  me. 
Till  then  I  believed  him  loyal  'and  trustworthy.  This 
morning  I  should  have  been  as  eager  as  your  ladyship  to 
defend  him — but  my  eyes  are  opened  now." 

"You  alarm  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  cried  Lady  Kate.  "  What 
has  come  to  your  knowledge?  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you.  I 
will  listen  to  you  patiently  now." 

"Shall  I  speak  plainly  to  her?— shall  I  tell  her  all?" 
said  the  old  beau  to  himself.  "  I  will — I  will.  Yet  no ! 
that  were  to  destroy  my  plan  of  vengeance." 
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"You  hesitate,"  cried  Lady  Kate.  "Then  you  have 
nothing  to  tell.  You  cannot  justify  your  calumnies." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  madam.  You  will  then  know 
all,  and  will  understand  the  cause  of  my  hesitation." 

"  Why  till  to-morrow? — why  must  I  wait  till  then? — 
why  should  you  condemn  me  to  a  night  of  misery,  when 
by  a  few  words  you  can  relieve  me?" 

"  Nothing  I  could  say  would  relieve  your  anxiety, 
madam,  but  would  rather  heighten  it.  Press  me  no  fur 
ther — it  will  be  useless.  If  we  meet  in  the  morning,  I  will 
tell  you  all.  If  not — Heaven  bless  you ! — good  night." 

Seeing  from  his  manner  that  nothing  further  could  be 
obtained  from  him,  Lady  Kate  withdrew. 

Again  left  alone,  the  old  beau  blamed  himself  that  he 
had  not  made  Lady  Kate  the  partner  of  his  troubles,  that 
by  mingling  their  griefs  they  might  have  found  mutual 
solace,  and  he  half  resolved  to  seek  her  for  that  purpose. 
But  ere  he  could  reach  the  door  the  better  impulse  had 
fled,  and  he  recurred  to  his  fell  design. 

u  No  weakness,"  he  muttered — "  no  weakness.  The 
deed  must  be  done." 

He  then  repaired  to  his  study,  and  unlocking  an  escri 
toire,  took  out  a  bundle  of  letters,  and  began  to  read 
them,  but  the  emotions  excited  by  their  perusal  com 
pelled  him  to  desist. 

He  next  took  up  a  miniature  of  his  wife,  and  gazing 
at  it  with  irrepressible  admiration,  exclaimed, 

"  Ay,  those  are  the  features  that  captivated  me.  How 
beautiful  she  looks ! — how  guileless ! — how  passionately  I 
loved  her  !  But  love  is  gone  for  ever,"  he  added,  dash 
ing  the  picture  to  the  ground,  and  trampling  upon  it. 
"  I  awake  from  my  infatuated  dream  to  find  myself  be 
trayed.  Did  she  ever  love  me?  No — no! — never — 
never — never ! " 

His  emotions  were  so  poignant  that  he  thought  he 
should  have  died.  On  recovering  from  the  paroxysm,  he 
replaced  the  letters  in  the  escritoire,  and  opened  a  cup 
board,  from  which  he  took  a  small  medicine-chest. 

For  a.  few  moments  he  stood  irresolute,  with  folded 
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arms,  gazing  at  the  box,  and  the  expression  of  his  ghastly 
features  was  perfectly  fiendish.  At  last,  he  took  a  small 
key  and  applied  it  to  the  chest,  but  his  hand  trembled  so, 
that,  after  more  than  one  ineffectual  attempt,  the  key  fell 
from  his  grasp. 

"  Were  I  superstitious  I  should  deem  this  an  interposi 
tion  of  some  good  spirit  to  turn  me  from  my  fatal  pur 
pose,"  he  murmured.  "  But  I  will  not  be  deterred.  Let 
me  think  upon  my  wrongs,  and  be  firm." 

With  that  he  unlocked  the  chest,  and  took  from  it  a 
phial  filled  with  a  liquid  clear  as  water. 

Again  a  nervous  trembling  seized  him,  and  in  his  agi 
tation  he  nearly  dropped  the  phial;  but  he  had  just 
managed  to  secure  it,  when  he  was  confounded  by  the 
unexpected  entrance  of  his  wife. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  you," 
she  said.  "  Lady  Kate  tells  me  something  has  disturbed 
you.  Are  you  not  well?  You  look  unusually  pale.  What 
is  it?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  replied,  hastily.  "  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  me.  I  shall  soon  be  better.  I  was  coming 
to  your  room  to  say  c  good  night '  before  going  to  Lady 
de  Burgh's,  but  since  you  are  here,  pray  take  a  seat.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  Well,  don't  keep  me  long.  I'm  very  tired,  and  want 
to  go  to  bed,"  she  said,  yawning  terribly. 

"  Spare  me  a  few  minutes.  You  will  have  a  long  and 
sound  sleep  presently,"  he  said,  in  a  sombre  tone,  and  re 
garding  her  fixedly. 

"  How  strangely  you  look  at  me,"  she  cried.  "  Lady 
Kate  said  there  was  something  odd  about  you,  and  I  find 
it  true.  Do  smile  a  little  bit.  You'll  frighten  everybody 
if  you  look  so  savage.  You  remind  me  of  Bluebeard  in 
the  fairy  piece,  when  he  is  about  to  cut  off  his  wife's 
head.  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  kill  me." 
.  "  Kill  you  !"  echoed  Wilson.  "What  put  that  thought 
into  your  silly  head?" 

"Your  ferocious  looks,"  she  rejoined.  "Some  people 
say  you  are  jealous  enough  to  do  some  horrid  deed.  But 
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I  have  no  fears.     You  are  too  fond  of  Belinda  to  cut  off 
her  head — eh,  M.  Barbe  Bleu?" 

"  Since  we  have  been  united,  madam,  have  I  ever 
treated  you  otherwise  than  with  kindness?"  asked  the 
old  beau. 

"  Your  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy  on  the  whole, 
though  you  have  shown  strange  fits  of  temper  now  and 
then,"  she  rejoined.  "  Luckily,  I  don't  mind  them." 

"  Answer  me  one  question,  Belinda.  Have  you  ever 
repented  your  marriage  with  me?" 

"  Repented  it !  to  be  sure.  A  hundred  times,  at  least. 
Whenever  we  have  a  little  quarrel,  I  always  long  for  a  . 
separation;  but  then  you  invariably  make  me  such  nice 
presents  afterwards,  that  I  am  content  to  be  reconciled. 
By-the-by,  you  have  never  given  me  the  diamond  riviere 
you  promised  me  after  our  last  squabble." 

"  Enough  of  this  trifling,  madam,"  said  the  old  beau, 
sternly.  "  I  have  far  different  matters  to  discuss  with 
you.  Strange  stories  have  been  told  me  concerning  you 
— stories  damaging  to  yourself,  and  to  my  honour." 

"  And  you  believe  those  calumnies  ?  You  suppose  me 
capable  of  such  misconduct?"  she  cried,  rearing  her  proud 
form  to  its  height,  and  regarding  him  with  indignant 
scorn. 

"Yes,  madam,  I  do  believe  them.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  matter  with  a  high  hand.  I 
believe  in  your  guilt — ay,  guilt,  madam.  Your  intrigue 
with  Mr.  Law  is  the  talk  of  the  Town.  Aha !  you 
thought  me  your  dupe.  But  if  I  am  blind,  other  people 
are  not.  One  of  my  kind  friends  was  considerate  enough 
— curse  him  ! — to  send  me  a  letter  this  morning  acquaint 
ing  me  with  your  conduct.  Besides,  I  have  had  con 
firmation  of  the  statement.  I  overheard  what  passed 
between  you  and  your  paramour  in  the  Birdcage-walk 
this  morning,  and  I  learnt  that  he  is  to  be  in  the  garden 
to-night." 

"  All  this  admits  of  easy  explanation,  sir,  but  I  shall 
not  condescend  to  give  it,"  said  Belinda,  preparing  to 
quit  the  room. 
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But  the  old  beau  anticipated  her  purpose,  and  hastily 
locking  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"Do  you  mean  to  detain  me  against  rny  will?"  she 
said,  affrighted  by  his  manner. 

And  she  attempted  to  ring  the  bell,  but  he  seized  her 
arm,  and  forced  her  into  a  chair.  Drawing  his  sword, 
he  then  bade  her  prepare  for  instant  death. 

"  I  cannot  believe  you  are  in  earnest,"  she  cried. 
"  This  is  done  to  terrify  me." 

"  Make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  I  say,  madam,"  re 
joined  Wilson.  "  You  have  not  many  minutes  to  live." 

"Mercy!  mercy!"  she  cried,  reading  her  fate  in  his 
looks.  "  By  your  former  love  for  me,  I  implore  you  to 
spare  mei" 

"  All  pity  has  been  banished  from  my  breast  by  your 
perfidy,"  cried  Wilson.  "  You  shall  die." 

"  Not  by  your  hand,"  she  shrieked.  "  I  am  innocent. 
I  swear  it.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

"I  will  hear  nothing  now,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  frenzied 
tone.  "  You  seek  only  to  gain  time.  Utter  a  cry,  and 
I  will  plunge  my  sword  into  your  heart.  You  are  beyond 
all  human  aid/* 

"Then  help  me,  Heaven!"  she  ejaculated. 

"I  cannot  shed  her  blood,"  said  Wilson.  "Drink 
this,"  he  added,  taking  the  phial  from  his  vest. 

"  Is  it  poison  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Drink  it ! "  he  rejoined.  "I  give  you  choice  of  death. 
Or  this,  or  the  sword  ! " 

Unable  to  resist  him,  she  took  the  phial,  placed  it  to 
her  lips,  and  after  swallowing  a  portion  of  its  contents, 
fell,  with  a  half-stifled  shriek,  to  the  ground. 

Wilson  sank  upon  a  chair,  averted  his  gaze,  and  tried 
to  shut  his  ears  to  the  fearful  sounds  that  reached  them. 

All  was  soon  still.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  dare  to 
look  round,  but  remained  for  some  time  in  the  same 
posture. 

At  last,  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  roused  by  the 
sound,  he  arose,  muttering,  "  I  have  more  to  do." 

A  dreadful  shudder  passed  over  his  frame  as  he  cast 
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one  look  at  the  inanimate  form  of  her  he  had  once  loved 
so  well. 

But  the  furies  were  still  busy  in  his  breast,  and  pity 
could  not  gain  access  to  it.  Unlocking  the  door,  he 
went  forth,  repeating  the  words,  "  I  have  more  to  do." 


XII. 

AT   THE   GAKDEN-GATE. 

THAT  night,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
tragic  event  we  have  just  narrated,  a  sedan-chair  was  set 
down  in  Hay-street,  near  the  wall  of  a  garden  evidently 
belonging  to  a  large  mansion  situated  in  the  adjacent 
square;  and  a  gentleman  wrapped  in  a  cloak  got  out,  and 
bade  the  chairmen  await  his  return. 

"  All  right,  yer  hon'r,"  replied  our  old  acquaintance, 
Terry  O'Flaherty.  "Don't  hurry  on  our  account,  Mr. 
Laa.  We'll  find  plenty  ov  amusement  talkin'  to  each 
other.  But  for  the  love  of  Heaven  stop  a  minute,  sir- — 
there's  somebody  watchin'  yonder.  Get  into  the  cheer 
again,  and  we'll  just  carry  yer  hon'r  round  the  corner  to 
baffle  him." 

(( Poh,  poh,  nonsense ! "  cried  Law.  "  There  is  nothing 
to  be  alarmed  at.  Wait  here  till  I  return."  So  saying, 
he  unlocked  a  door  in  the  garden-wall,  and  disappeared. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone,  when  the  individual  who  had 
excited  Terry's  apprehensions  crossed  the  street,  making 
his  way  as  quickly  as  his  lameness  would  allow  towards 
the  very  door  in  the  garden-wall  through  which  Law  had 


The  night  was  dark,  and  there  were  no  lamps  in  the 
street;  nevertheless,  as  the  personage  in  question  drew 
near,  he  was  recognised  by  the  chairmen,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  his  gait. 

"  Saints  protect  us ! "  exclaimed  Terry,  "  it's  owld  Beau 
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Wilson  hisself.  I  know  him  by  his  lame  leg.  There'll 
be  murder  in  a  minute.  We  mustn't  let  him  into  the 
garden,  Pat.  Halloa,  sir,"  he  added,  "  you  can't  go  in 
there." 

Wilson,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  the  injunction,  but 
was  proceeding  to  unlock  the  door,  when  his  arms  were 
seized  and  pinioned  by  the  two  stalwart  chairmen. 

"Zounds,  rascals!"  he  cried,  struggling  ineffectually 
to  get  free ;  "  would  you  prevent  me  from  going  into  my 
own  house  ?  Liberate  me  instantly,  at  your  peril." 

"  If  this  is  your  own  house,  sir,  you  had  better  go  in 
at  the  front  door,"  replied  Terry.  "  Get  into  the  cheer, 
and  we'll  take  you  round  to  it." 

"  Ay,  get  in,"  added  Pat  Molloy,  endeavouring  to 
force  him  into  the  sedan-chair. 

The  old  beau,  however,  violently  resisted  their  efforts, 
and  as  they  were  afraid  of  proceeding  to  extremities  with 
him,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from 
their  clutches.  But  Terry  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
prevent  him  from  entering  the  garden,  and  accordingly 
planted  himself  before  the  door. 

"  Stand  aside,  sirrah ! "  cried  Wilson,  furiously,  "  or 
you  will  repent  it.  A  man  has  just  furtively  entered  my 
garden,  and  if  you  hinder  me  from  pursuing  him,  you 
will  be  treated  as  his  accomplices.  The  law  will  deal 
rigorously  with  you,  I  can  promise  you." 

a  Tut !  the  law  won't  meddle  wi'  honest  men  like  us, 
so  we're  not  afeerd,"  rejoined  Terry,  stoutly.  "  But 
your  hon'r  must  be  mistaken.  The  jontleman  we  set 
down  went  into  yonder  house,"  pointing  to  a  habitation  a 
short  way  down  the  street. 

"  It  is  false ! "  cried  Wilson.  "  I  saw  him  go  in  here. 
Stand  aside,  I  command  you,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you." 
And  he  drew  his  sword. 

"  Och,  murder !  I'll  be  kilt ! "  cried  Terry.  "  Seize 
hould  ov  him,  Pat,  or  he'll  spit  me  wid  his  toasting- 
fork." 

Though  menaced  by  the  old  beau,  who  swore  he  would 
run  him  through  the  body  if  he  did  not  move,  Pat  re- 
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solutely  kept  his  place,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
might  have  been  the  end  of  the  dispute,  if  a  watchman 
had  not  at  this  moment  turned  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and,  on  being  hailed  by  Wilson,  instantly  hurried  to  the 
spot.  The  watchman's  first  business  was  to  hold  up  his 
lantern  and  scrutinise  the  countenances  of  the  parties, 
and  as  the  light  fell  upon  the  marked  features  of  the  old 
beau,  he  instantly  cried  out  that  it  was  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  You're  sure  of  that,  Charley?  "  said  Terry. 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  that  you're  an  Irishman,"  replied 
the  other. 

"Then  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  him  into  the  gar 
den,"  said  Terry.  "  Take  him  round  to  the  front  door, 
and  ask  the  servants  to  put  him  to  bed  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  He  has  had  too  much  to  drink." 

To  this  allegation  the  old  beau  gave  an  indignant  de 
nial,  but  the  watchman,  who  was  not  altogether  sober 
himself,  was  inclined  to  think  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  it;  and  hoping,  at  all  events,  to  obtain  a  crown  for  his 
pains,  he  was  trying  to  persuade  Wilson  to  comply  with 
Terry's  suggestion,  when  two  other  persons  appeared  on 
the '  scene.  These  were  Sir  Harry  and  Charlie  Car- 
rington. 

Sir  Harry  immediately  offered  his  services  to  the  old 
beau,  who,  taking  him  aside,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  You 
will  wonder  what  I  am  doing  here  with  these  fellows, 
but  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  on  the  watch  for  Law,  and 
having  seen  him  pass  through  that  door  into  my  garden, 
I  should  have  instantly  followed  had  I  not  been  hindered 
by  those  chairmen,  who  are  in  his  pay.  Come  with  me, 
Sir  Harry,  I  entreat  you;  and  as  the  villain  must  at 
once  give  me  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he  has  done  me, 
I  will  beg  of  you  to  act  as  my  second?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  refuse  you,  sir,  if  you  are 
determined  upon  an  immediate  encounter,"  replied  Sir 
Harry ;  "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the  hope  of 
preventing  mischief  that  brought  Carrington  and  myself 
here." 

"Then  you  knew  of  the  assignation?"  cried  Wilson. 
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"Do  not  ask  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Sir  Harry.  "•!  don't 
desire  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  already  raging  within  your 
breast.  Let  it  suffice  that,  believing  you  are  entitled  to 
demand  instant  satisfaction  from  Law,  I  am  ready  to 
serve  as  your  second.  The  only  stipulation  I  make  is, 
that  Charles  Carrington  shall  accompany  us.  His  services 
may  be  required  on  the  other  side.  Bad  as  it  is,  the  affair 
must  be  conducted  en  regie." 

"  I  care  not  how  it  is  conducted,"  rejoined  the  old 
beau.  "  I  mean  to  kill  the  villain." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  such  is  your  intention.  But 
you  must  kill  him  according  to  rule,  or  it  will  be  ac 
counted  assassination.  Allow  me  a  word  with  Car 
rington." 

"  Be  brief,  then,"  said  the  old  beau.  "  Too  much  time 
has  been  wasted  already.  The  villain  may  escape  me." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  sir.  If  he  quits  the  garden,  he  must 
come  out  this  way." 

After  a  short  conference  between  Sir  Harry  and  Car 
rington,  they  informed  the  old  beau  that  they  were  ready 
to  attend  him. 

Seeing  it  was  vain  to  offer  any  further  opposition, 
Terry  withdrew  from  his  post.  The  door  was  then  un 
locked,  and  Wilson  and  his  companions  went  into  the 
garden,  taking  the  watchman  with  them. 
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XIII. 

IN   THE   GARDEN, 

WE  must  now  return  to  Law.  On  entering  the  gar 
den,  which  was  of  some  size,  and  very  tastefully  laid 
out,  comprehending  several  fine  trees,  he  made  his  way 
towards  an  alcove,  situated  on  one  side  of  a  broad,  smooth- 
shaven  lawn,  soft  to  the  foot  as  velvet,  and  running  up 
to  the  windows  of  the  house. 

No  one  was  within  the  little  building,  so  he  sat  down 
on  a  chair  with  which  it  was  provided,  and  beguiled  his 
impatience  as  he  best  could.  He  had  not,  however,  to 
wait  long.  A  slight  sound  caused  by  the  opening  of  a 
i^lass  door  communicating  with  the  garden  informed  him 
that  she  he  expected  was  coming  forth  from  the  house; 
and  the  next  moment  a  female  figure,  robed  in  white, 
could  be  seen  flitting  quickly  and  with  noiseless  foot 
steps  across  the  lawn. 

"Are  you  there?"  inquired  a  soft  voice,  as  the  lady 
approached  the  alcove. 

Law  made  no  answer,  but  rose  up  and  clasped  her 
to  his  breast. 

u  I  can't  stay  many  minutes  with  you,"  she  said,  dis 
engaging  herself  from  his  embrace.  "  But  I  have  some 
thing  of  importance  to  say  to  you.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  in  a  very  ill  humour  to-night,  and  evidently  medi 
tates  a  quarrel  with  you." 

"  Oh !  that  is  of  no  consequence,"  rejoined  Law,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Probably,  some  reports  of  my  nocturnal  visits 
have  reached  him,  and  aroused  his  jealousy.  But,  as  you 
know,  I  can  speedily  tranquillise  him." 

"  Of  course,  by  avowing  the  truth,  and  letting  him 
into  our  secret,"  responded  the  lady ;  "  but  he  provoked 
me  excessively  by  the  malicious  things  he  said  of  you." 

*'  Why  heed  them,  sweetheart,  when  you  know  they 
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arise  from  jealousy?     He  will  unsay  them  all  when  he 
learns  the  truth." 

"  But  he  called  you  a  rake,  and  I  don't  like  such 
a  term  to  be  applied  to  you." 

"Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  so 
;tyle  me,  if  he  supposes  me  enamoured  of  his  wife.  I'll 
answer  for  it  he  will  retract  all  he  has  said  when  he 
learns  we  are  secretly  married." 

"  Hush  !  not  so  loud — some  one  may  overhear  you." 

"  No  matter  if  I  am  overheard.  I  am  impatient  for 
the  disclosure.  Some  unpleasant  consequences  are  sure 
to  arise  if  the  avowal  is  longer  delayed.  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  my  secret  visits  to  you  have  been  observed, 
and  have  given  rise  to  reports  prejudicial  to  Belinda's 
reputation.  The  world  must  know  that  the  visits  have 
been  paid  to  my  wife;  and  it  must  also  know  why  we 
have  been  privately  married." 

"  In  that  case  I  must  give  up  all  the  property  settled 
upon  me  by  my  first  husband,"  said  Lady  Kate.  "  It  is 
vexatious  to  throw  away  five  thousand  a  year." 

"But  since  the  money  can't  be  retained,  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  part  with  it,"  rejoined  Law. 
"  Mr.  Senor  was  a  churl  to  deprive  you  of  your  money 
in  case  of  a  second  marriage,  but  I  am  so  pleased  with 
him  for  leaving  you  to  me,  that  I  won't  cast  reproaches 
on  his  memory.  As  to  the  five  thousand  a  year,  it  is  a 
loss  to  be  sure " 

"  A  loss !  I  think  so  ! "  interrupted  Lady  Kate.  "  It 
is  an  immense  loss — an  irreparable  loss." 

"  Not  quite  irreparable,"  rejoined  Law.  "  I  will  en 
gage  to  provide  you  with  double  that  income  next  year. 
Why,  I  have  gained  twenty  thousand  pounds  within  the 
last  month,  and  if  my  luck  only  lasts — as  it  cannot  fail — 
I  shall  gain  as  much  next  month.  So  you  see  we  shall 
grow  rich  quickly." 

"  But  how  have  you  gained  the  money  ?  —  Tell  me 
,hat?" 

"  By  various  successful  speculations,"  he  replied,  with 
a  laugh.  "  I  can't  enter  into  particulars  at  this  moment. 
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But  you  may  rest  perfectly  easy  that  you  will  sustain  no 
material  loss  from  the  deprivation  of  your  present  income. 
In  a  week  or  two  after  the  public  acknowledgment  of  our 
marriage,  we  will  go  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  some  of 
the  German  courts,  where  I  shall  offer  my  plan  to  their 
rulers.  Failing  there,  we  will  proceed  to  Turin.  Victor 
Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia,  is  almost  certain  to  adopt 
the  scheme." 

"  Before  consenting  to  the  disclosure  of  our  marriage  I 
must  consult  Belinda,  since  she  advised  the  secret  union," 
said  Lady  Kate.  "  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,  and  bring 
you  word  what  she  says." 

"  Oh !  she  will  sanction  the  immediate  avowal,  I  am 
sure,  when  she  becomes  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the 
step,"  said  Law.  "  Haste  on  your  errand,  and  come  back 
quickly.  Bring  Belinda's  consent,  and  I  shall  be  able 
to  dispel  her  husband's  jealous  doubts,  and  announce 
proudly  to  all  the  world  that'  Lady  Catherine  Knollys  is 
now  Lady  Catherine  Law." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  lady  speeded  towards  the  house. 

At  the  very  moment  of  her  departure,  Beau  Wilson 
and  those  with  him  entered  the  garden,  and  Charlie  Car- 
rington,  who  was  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  called 
out, 

"  There  she  goes  !     She  has  just  quitted  her  lover." 

"Whom  did  you  think  you  saw,  sir?"  demanded 
Wilson,  too  well  aware  that  it  could  not  be  the  hapless 
Belinda  whom  Carrington  had  beheld. 

"Your  wife,  to  be  sure!  who  else  could  it  be?"  re 
joined  the  other. 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  the  old  beau.  "  Your  eyes 
must  have  deceived  you." 

"At  all  events,  I  saw  a  figure  in  white,"  returned  the 
other.  "  I'll  swear  to  that.  But  as  this  is  the  witching 
hour  of  night,"  he  added,  as  the  clock  of  the  church  in 
May  Fair  struck  twelve,  "it  may  have  been  a  ghost." 

Beau  Wilson  shuddered  at  the  idea. 

'*  Stay  where  you  are,  sir,  if  your  courage  fails  you/1 
said  Charlie  Carrington,  noticing  that  the  old  beau 
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halted.     "  Sir  Harry  and  I  will  see  the  adventure  to  an 
end." 

"  Come  on ! "  exclaimed  Wilson,  rousing  himself. 
"  We  shall  find  him  in  the  alcove." 

"The  alcove!  eh?"  cried  Carrington.  "What  a 
charming  retreat  for  a  pair  of  turtle-doves !  Sgad,  Law 
is  the  luckiest  of  men." 

"  You  won't  say  so  five  minutes  hence,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  old  beau,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

With  this  he  hurried  towards  the  alcove,  and  the  others 
followed  him. 

Hearing  their  approach,  Law  came  forth. 

"  Soh !  we  have  found  you,  sir ! "  cried  Wilson,  in 
accents  that  sounded  scarcely  human. 

"  I  can  easily  and  satisfactorily  explain  the  cause  of 
my  presence  here,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Wilson,3'' 
said  Law. 

"  No  explanation  is  needed,  sir,  and  none  will  be  ac 
cepted  by  me,"  rejoined  Wilson,  fiercely.  "  I  know  well 
enough  why  you  are  here,  and  so  do  these  gentlemen. 
Draw  and  defend  yourself,"  he  added,  flourishing  his 
%word  in  the  other's  face. 

"  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  my  good  sir,"  remon 
strated  Law.  "'I  swear  to  you  that  you  are  entirely 
mistaken.  I  am  here  for  no  purpose  at  which  you  can 
possibly  take  offence." 

"  Will  you  give  us  your  word  of  honour,  Mr.  Law," 
interposed  Sir  Harry,  "that  a  lady — we  won't  mention 
any  name — has  not  been  with  you  in  this  alcove?" 

"  No,  I  can't  do  that,"  replied  Law.  "  But  I  engage 
to  clear  away  all  suspicion,  if  you  will  only  grant  me  a 
few  minutes'  delay." 

"  This  is  mere  trifling,"  roared  Wilson.  "  Put  your 
self  on  guard  instantly,  sir." 

"Sir  Harry,  I  appeal  to  you.  This  quarrel  must  not 
proceed,"  said  Law,  still  refusing  to  draw.  "  I  cannot — 
will  not — cross  swords  with  Mr.  Wilson." 

"Then  I  will  stab  you  where  you  stand,"  cried  the 
•old  beau,  blind  with  rage. 
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"Hold,  sir!"  interposed  Sir  Harry,  arresting  him. 
"  Mr.  Law,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  bound  to  give 
Mr.  Wilson  satisfaction." 

"Satisfaction  for  what?"  cried  Law.  "I  have  done 
him  no  injury." 

"  Come,  come,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Harry,  "  this  won't  pass 
with  us,  after  what  we  have  heard " 

"  And  seen,"  added  Carrington.  "  Sir  Harry  and  I 
will  take  care  you  have  fair  play,  Mr.  Law,  but  fight  you 
must." 

"  Ay,  that  he  must,  and  quickly,"  cried  the  old  beau, 
stamping  the  ground  with  rage.  "  I  will  suffer  no  further 
delay." 

"  Well,  since  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  comply,"  'said 
Law,  drawing.  "  But  I  announce  beforehand  that  I  shall 
merely  act  on  the  defensive." 

"  And  I  announce  beforehand  that  I  mean  to  kill  you,5' 
rejoined  Wilson.  "  So,  have  at  your  heart !" 

Next  moment  they  were  engaged.  The  watchman 
held  up  his  lantern,  and  its  glimmer  enabled  them  to 
discern  each  other's  movements.  But  for  this  light  they 
must  have  fought  completely  at  hazard.  The  old  beau's 
infuriated  condition  deprived  him  of  his  customary  skill. 
He  made  several  desperate  lunges  at  his  opponent,  laying 
himself  repeatedly  open  to  a  riposte,  but  Law  contented 
himself  with  parrying  the  thrusts. 

The  conflict  was  proceeding  in  this  way,  when  the  glass 
door  already  alluded  to  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
Lady  Kate,  followed  by  three  or  four  lacqueys  bearing 
lights,   rushed   forth,   screaming,    "  Belinda   is  dead  — 
poisoned  by  her  husband ! >; 

At  this  appalling  cry  both  combatants  stood  still. 

"What  is  this  I  hear?"  said  Law.  "Belinda  poi 
soned,  and  by  you?  If  you  are,  indeed,  guilty  of  this 
inhuman  deed,  you  shall  perish  by  the  hangman's  hand^ 
not  by  mine." 

"  I  will  not  die  till  I  have  had  my  full  measure  of  re 
venge,"  cried  Wilson. 

And  he  again  assailed  Law,  and  with  such  fury,  thai 
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the  latter,  unable  to  act  longer  upon  the  defensive,  made 
a  thrust  in  return,  and  his  sword  passed  through  the  mad* 
man's  body. 

At  this  fatal  juncture  Lady  Kate  rushed  up,  but  re 
coiled  with  horror  on  seeing  Wilson  fall.  Law,  however, 
seized  her  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  towards  the  dying 
man. 

"  Tell  him,"  he  said,  "  while  he  can  yet  hear  you, 
that  Belinda  was  innocent." 

"  She  was !  —  she  was ! "  cried  Lady  Kate.  "  She 
never  wronged  you." 

"Why,  then,  did  she  meet  Law  here?"  demanded 
the  dying  man,  faintly. 

"  She  never  did  meet  him,"  rejoined  Lady  Kate.  "  It 
was  I  who  came  here — I,  his  wedded  wife." 

"What! — guiltless!  and  I  have  murdered  her!"  cried 
the  old  man,  raising  himself  by  a  supreme  effort.  "  Mercy ! 
—mercy,  Heaven!" 

Then  sinking  backwards,  he  expired. 
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BOOK  I.— THE  REGENT  D'OKLEANS. 
I. 

TEN  YEARS   OP  TRAVEL. 

THE  ensuing  ten  years  were  spent  by  Mr.  IJaw  in 
foreign  travel. 

During  the  whole  of  this  long  period  he  wandered 
about  the  Continent,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  Bel 
gium,  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  France, 
and  even  meditating  a  journey  to  Russia,  whither  he  was 
invited  by  the  Czar,  Ivan  Alexiowitz. 

His  gains  by  play  and  speculation  more  than  sufficed 
to  maintain  the  extravagant  mode  of  life  he  had  adopted. 
Travelling  en  grand  signeur  with  a  host  of  attendants,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  most  magnificent  mansion  he 
could  hire  in  every  city  he  stayed,  at,  mingled  with  the 
highest  society  of  the  place,  and  gave  brilliant  enterrain- 
ments.  But  though  scattering  gold  abroad  profusely  with 
one  hand,  he  was  always  receiving  it  with  the  other. 

At  each  court  where  he  was  presented,  he  met  with 
a  distinguished  reception,  but  could  not  induce  any 
prince  or  potentate  to  adopt  his  financial  scheme.  While 
sojourning  at  Paris,  however,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Due 
d' Orleans,  who,  charmed  by  his  graceful  manners  and 
eloquence,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  explanation  of  his 
project. 

The  conjuncture  seemed  favourable  for  the  experiment. 
The  wasteful  wars  in  which  Louis  XIV.  had  been  engaged 
had  emptied  the  treasury.  Law  undertook  to  replenish 
the  royal  coffers,  to  raise  the  public  credit,  which  was  all 
but  annihilated,  and  at  no  remote  period  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt. 

Dazzled  by  these  splendid  promises,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
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lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  plan  to  Desmarets,  the 
comptroller-general  of  finance,  who,  driven  almost  to  his 
wits'  end  to  obtain  money,  was  not  indisposed  to  enter 
tain  the  project,  though  he  had  no  great  faith  in  its  fea 
sibility.  But  when  the  minister  proposed  the  plan  to 
Louis  XIV.,  the  old  and  bigoted  monarch  peremptorily 
declined  it,  saying,  that  whatever  benefits  might  accrue 
from  the  measure,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
since  it  originated  with  a  heretic. 

The  king's  answer  was  reported  to  Law  by  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  who,  however,  consoled  him  for  his  disappoint 
ment,  saying,  with  much  significance, 

"  Have  a  little  patience,  M.  Law.  I  have  not  the 
same  religious  prejudices  as  my  august  uncle.  In  fact, 
I  have  no  prejudices.  If  a  plan  has  merit,  I  care  not  for 
the  creed  of  its  contriver.  I  like  your  scheme,  and  will 
adopt  it  if  an  opportunity  arises.  Again  I  bid  you,  wait." 

Play  was  not  then  discountenanced  as  at  present.  The 
manners  of  the  time  encouraged  the  practice,  and  it  was 
scarcely  a  reproach  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  was  a 
gamester,  At  Paris  there  was  more  play  than  in  any 
other  capital  in  Europe.  Princes  and  nobles  indulged  in 
the  dangerous  pastime.  Even  the  Grand  Monarque  him 
self,  the  arbiter  of  all  that  was  decorous,  liked  to  see  his 
courtiers  hazard  large  stakes.  During  his  residence  in 
Paris,  Law  set  up  a  faro-table,  then  a  novelty  in  that 
city,  at  the  house  of  Madame  Duclos,  a  celebrated  comic 
actress  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  officiated  as  tailleur. 
Owing  to  the  attraction  thus  held  out,  the  salons  of  La 
Duclos  were  nightly  thronged  by  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  as  wTell  as  by  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  various  academies,  wits,  poets,  philosophers,  and  men 
of  science.  Amid  this  brilliant  assemblage  which  he  had 
contrived  to  bring  together,  Law  was  conspicuous  for  his 
extreme  courtesy  of  manner,  high  breeding,  and  evenness 
of  temper.  Whatever  dispute  arose — for  disputes  are  un 
avoidable  at  play — he  never  lost  his  self-command,  was 
never  ruffled. 

But   Law  did   not   restrict  himself  to  Hi?  own  fb,r<> 
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table.  He  frequented  other  houses  where  gaming  wns 
carried  on,  and  might  often  be  seen  at  Poisson's  in  the 
Rue  Dauphine,  and  at  the  H6tel  de  Gesvres  in  the  Rue 
des  Poulies.  At  the  two  latter  places  the  play  being  very 
high,  our  adventurer  always  came  provided  with  a  couple 
of  large  bags,  containing  a  hundred  thousand  livres  in 
gold.  Moreover,  to  facilitate  his  operations  at  the  tapis 
vert,  he  had  great  counters  cast,  each  of  the  value  of 
eighteen  louis  d'or. 

Though  nothing  unfair  in  his  mode  of  play  could  be 
detected  —  as  indeed  was  impossible,  since  he  always 
played  fairly — yet,  as  he  was  invariably  a  winner,  those 
who  were  heavy  losers  to  him  felt  aggrieved,  and  repre 
sentations  being  made  by  some  of  them  to  D'Argenson, 
lieutenant-general  of  police — a  man  of  great  severity  and 
decision  —  that  functionary  ordered  him  to  quit  Paris 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  too 
well  skilled  in  the  games  he  had  introduced  into  that 
capital. 

Thus  admonished,  Law  had  no  alternative  but  obe 
dience.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Due  d'Orle'ans,  who  expressed  his  pro 
found  regret  that  he  could  not  interfere  in  his  behalf,  as 
D'Argenson's  order  had  been  ratified  by  the  king;  but 
the  prince  assured  Mr.  Law  that  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  that  had  been  uttered  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
added,  that  Law  might  always  calculate  upon  his  favour 
and  countenance. 

"  Once  more  I  counsel  you  tc  wait ! "  concluded  the 
prince.  "  A  good  time  for  both  of  us  is  at  hand.  Au 
revoir ! " 

Embarking  at  Havre,  Law  sailed  from  that  port  to 
Genoa,  and,  on  arriving  there,  took  a  palace  in  the  Strada 
Nuova.  The  wealthy  Genoese  soon  discovered  that  an 
adept  at  play  was  among  them,  but  they  did  not  lose  their 
money  with  more  equanimity  than  the  Parisians.  Con 
stant  success  at  cards  was  unintelligible  to  them,  and  they 
refused  to  play  with  one  whom  they  declared  must  be  a 
conjuror  or  a  cheat. 
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Warned  by  the  authorities,  though  not  before  his 
pockets  were  well  lined,  Law  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  of  Andrea  Doria,  and  move  on  to  Rome,  where  he 
spent  the  winter  much  to  his  satisfaction;  and,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Ridotto,  which  occurred  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  carnival,  he  added  considerably  to  his 
funds,  though  continuing  lavish  in  his  expenditure  as  ever. 

The  Easter  solemnities  over,  he  proceeded  to  Florence. 
Here  he  became  intimate  with  the  Prince  de  Conti  and 
the  Prince  de  Vendome,  Grand  Prior  of  France — the 
latter  of  whom,  needy  as  well  as  dissolute,  and  in  dis 
grace  at  his  own  court,  cemented  his  friendship  with  Law 
by  borrowing  10,000  scudi,  which  the  lucky  gamester 
had  won  overnight  from  the  Marchese  Strozzi.  And  we 
may  add,  that  the  debt  was  never  repaid. 

Venice  was  the  next  stage  on  which  Law  displayed 
his  skill.  The  reunions  which  he  gave  at  his  palace  on 
the  Grand  Canal  yielded  him  as  large  profits  as  Genoa 
and  Rome  had  done.  At  this  time  his  acquisitions  from 
play  and  fortunate  speculations  in  various  ways  exceeded 
100,000/. 

And-  here,  lest  there  should  be  any  misapprehension 
on  the  subject,  let  us  state  emphatically  that  the  sus 
picions  of  unfair  play  which  constantly  attached  to  Mr. 
Law,  were  wholly  unfounded.  He  owed  his  success,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  entirely  to  his  skill,  his  powers 
of  calculation,  and  perfect  coolness.  The  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon,  who  knew  him  intimately  at  a  later  date,  and 
was  not  inclined  to  judge  him  too  leniently,  expressly 
exonerates  him  from  the  charge. 

"  The  Sieur  Law  was  a  man  of  system,  calculation, 
and  comparison,"  says  Saint-Simon,  in  his  shrewd  and 
accurate  estimate  of  our  adventurer's  character,  "  and  so 
skilful  at  play,  that,  without  the  slightest  trickery,  he 
could  do  that  which  appears  incredible — win  enormously, 
merely  by  force  of  combination  at  cards." 

The  almost  octogenarian  Louis  XIV.,  who,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  lived  too  long  by  fifteen  years,  still  continuing 
to  linger  on,  Law  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  his  fall,  and 
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accordingly  repaired  to  Turin,  where  he  was  very  gra 
ciously  received  by  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia, 
to  whom  he  proposed  his  system. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  scheme,"  said  the  sagacious  monarch, 
"  but  it  will  not  suit  me.  You  must  try  France.  Only 
a  bold  financier  like  you  can  save  that  kingdom  from 
utter  ruin.  When  Louis  XIV.  drops,  your  opportunity 
will  come.  Meantime,  amuse  yourself  here  in  Turin  as 
well  as  you  can." 

Though  the  King  of  Sardinia  declined  Law's  propo 
sition,  he  nevertheless  showed  him  much  favour,  and 
consulted  him  upon  many  occasions.  During  his  stay  at 
Turin,  our  adventurer  set  up  a  faro-table,  as  he  had  done 
at  Paris,  and  by  this  means  managed  to  add  some  10,000/. 
more  to  his  capital. 

He  was  now  wealthy  enough  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury 
and  ease,  could  he  have  been  content;  but,  looking  upon 
what  he  had  hitherto  done  as  nothing,  he  was  more  eager 
than  ever  to  carry  out  his  scheme. 

At  length,  the  long  wished-for  time  arrived.  The 
Grand  Monarque  yielded  to  the  stroke  of  fate,  and  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  who  was  fully  prepared  for  the  contin 
gency,  notwithstanding  the  feeble  opposition  of  the  Due 
du  Maine,  guardian  of  the  infant  successor  to  the  throne, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  late  king's  will,  caused  himselfj 
on  September  2,  1715,  to  be  declared  Regent  of  France, 
with  absolute  power,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
then  only  five  years  old.  t 

Shortly  after  this  event,  Law  transmitted  to  Paris  the 
whole  of  his  acquisitions,  which  then  amounted,  as  shown 
by  his  own  memorial  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon  in  1724,  to 
1,600,000  livres,  at  28  livres  to  the  marc,  or  upwards  of 
110,0007.  sterling.  This  done,  he  took  leave  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who  repeated  his  augury  of  success,  and  set 
out  for  the  French  capital. 

On  the  way  thither  he  was  met  by  a  courier  charged 
with  despatches  from  the  Regent,  inviting  him  to  return 
to  Paris,  and  assuring  him  of  his  royal  highness's  favour 
and  protection. 
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Not  many  days  after  this,  Law  reached  Paris,  full  of 
expectations,  which  were  this  time  destined  to  be  realised. 

Having  thus  traced  our  adventurer's  public  career  from 
his  departure  from  London  in  1705,  to  his  arrival  in 
Paris  in  1715,  we  will  glance  at  his  domestic  life  during 
that  period.  It  may^  be  supposed  that  his  fondness  for 
play,  and  the  dissipation  in  which  he  indulged,  were  little 
favourable  to  conjugal  felicity,  and  such  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact.  Luckily  for  himself,  however,  he  possessed  a 
wife  who  really  loved  him,  and  who,  though  not  blind  to 
his  faults,  was  willing  to  make  large  allowances  for  the 
temptations  of  various  kinds  to  which  he  was  necessarily 
exposed,  to  overlook  his  indiscretions,  and  give  him  full 
credit  for  his  good  qualities. 

Moreover,  there  were  now  the  strongest  ties  to  bind 
them  together.  Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  were 
the  fruits  of  their  union,  the  former  of  whom,  now  nearly 
nine  years  old,  promised  to  be  of  rare  beauty,  blending 
in  her  features  the  best  points  of  both  her  parents.  Mary 
Catherine  was  a  most  fascinating  child,  sylph-like  in  figure, 
with  tender  blue  eyes  and  light  tresses,  like  her  mother, 
and  features  rru.delled  on  those  of  her  father.  Her  bro 
ther  John,  who  was  a  year  younger,  likewise  bore  & 
marked  resemblance  to  his  sire,  whose  quickness,  intelli 
gence,  good  looks,  and  personal  symmetry  he  inherited. 

To  these  children  Lady  Catherine  was  devoted.  During 
all  her  wanderings  they  had  never  been  absent  from  her 
side,  and  their  society  had  beguiled  many  an  hour  of 
solitude  and  tedium.  Doubtless  she  would  have  preferred 
a  different  existence  from  that  which  circumstances  com 
pelled  her  to  lead,  but  she  ever  accommodated  herself  to 
her  husband's  inclinations,  and  played  her  part  admirably 
in  the  society  among  which  she  was  thrown.  Her  dis 
tinguished  appearance  and  manners,  as  well  as  rank,  were 
of  infinite  service  to  Mr,  Law  during  his  stay  at  the 
various  foreign  courts. 

Upon  Lady  Catherine's  beauty  the  lapse  of  time  had 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  improve  it.  After  nine  or  ten 
years  of  married  life  she  looked  handsomer,  because  some- 
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what  fuller  in  person,  than  when  Law  first  beheld  her. 
One  more  particular  respecting  her  must  not  be  omitted. 
Though  ever  willing  to  accompany  her  husband  to  court 
parties,  balls,  or  other  entertainments,  she  was  never  seen 
in  the  salons  where  he  played,  neither,  we  may  add, 
though  he  did  not  interdict  it,  was  her  presence  desired 
by  Mr.  Law  at  such  times. 

Law  was  not  perceptibly  aged.  His  lofty  figure  had 
lost  none  of  its  symmetry  and  grace,  his  features  were 
handsome  as  ever,  retaining  the  same  freshness  of  tint  and 
feminine  delicacy  by  which  they  had  been  formerly  dis 
tinguished  ;  and  his  manners,  always  polished,  had  ac 
quired  an  inexpressible  charm  from  constant  intercourse 
with  the  chief  members  of  foreign  courts.  Moreover,  his 
remarkable  power  of  fascination  had  in  no  degree  deserted 
him.  He  was  still  handsome,  insinuating,  captivating,  re 
sistless  as  ever. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  life  of  constant  excitement 
which  he  had  led,  that  late  hours,  some  excesses,  and 
habitual  play,  must  have  told  upon  a  frame  however 
vigorous;  and  if  not  detrimental  to  his  constitution,  must, 
at  least,  have  impaired  his  good  looks.  But  it  was  not 
so.  At  forty-four  he  was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life- 
still,  so  to  speak,  a  young  man.  Attaching  as  much  im 
portance  as  ever  to  external  embellishment,  he  was  still 
conspicuous  for  the  elegance  and  richness  of  his  attire. 

How  his  breast  swelled  with  pride  and  delight  as  lie 
entered  the  vast  hotel  in  the  Place  Vendome,  which  had 
been  hired  for  him  by  the  confidential  agent  to  whom 
he  had  transmitted  his  funds  from  Italy,  and  conducted 
Lady  Catherine  and  their  fair  daughter  and  blooming 
son  over  the  spacious  and  superbly -furnished  salons! 
How  elated  he  felt  by  the  thought  of  the  wonders  he 
was  about  to  achieve !  Brilliant  visions  rose  before  him 
at  that  moment — many  of  which  were  realised — but  he 
could  not  foresee  the  end ! 

Lady  Catherine  herself  was  equally  delighted,  and 
almost  equally  sanguine  of  the  future.  Tired  of  travel, 
she  was  enchanted  to  get  back  to  Paris,  the  city  of  he* 
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predilection.  Having  shared  in  her  husband's  disappoint 
ment  at  the  constant  rejection  of  his  financial  scheme,  she 
was  naturally  overjoyed  at  the  brilliant  prospects  now 
opening  upon  him — for  with  the  Regent  in  his  favour, 
;vhat  further  obstacle  could  he  encounter? — and  she  was 
also  delighted  that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  career 
worthy  of  him. 

Husband  and  wife  often  recalled  in  after  days  the 
feelings  they  experienced  on  the  night  of  their  return  to 
Paris. 


II. 

THE  REGENT  AND  THE  ABBE  DUBOIS. 

BEFORE  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
offer  a  brief  description  of  the  Prince,  who  had  lately 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  and  made  himself  abso 
lute  ruler  of  France. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
Philippe  Due  d'Orl^ans,  nephew  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
our  own  Charles  II.;  but  there  were  darker  shades  in 
the  character  of  the  Regent  than  in  that  of  the  English 
monarch.  Like  Charles,  the  Regent  was  gay,  good  hu 
moured,  witty,  quick  at  repartee,  corrupt,  irreligious,  and 
without  faith  in  the  honesty  of  man  or  woman.  Like 
Charles,  too,  he  was  lavish  of  promises  which  he  never 
meant  to  fulfil,  but  which  were  made  with  .such  sem 
blance  of  sincerity  that  none  could  doubt  them.  Like 
the  English  monarch,  also,  he  was  magnanimous  enough 
to  forgive  his  enemies.  When  urged  to  punish  those  who 
had  calumniated  him  during  the  late  reign,  he  replied, 
nobly,  "The  Regent  does  not  avenge  the  injuries  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans." 

Philippe  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  read  at  a 
glance  the  character  of  any  one  presented  to  him,  and  he 
was  frequently  right.  Endowed  with  a  memory  of  sin- 
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gular  tenacity,  he  never  forgot  what  he  read  or  heard. 
When  quite  young,  he  made  a  brilliant  debut  in  the 
career  of  arms  under  the  Due  de  Luxembourg  at  Stein- 
kirk  and  Neuwinde,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he 
had  not  been  checked  by  the  jealousy  of  his  royal  uncle, 
he  would  have  won  high  military  renown.  Condemned, 
however,  to  inglorious  ease,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  life  of  a  Sybarite.  But,  though  sensual,  he  was  not 
idle,  and  had  a  multitude  of  pursuits,  and  might,  if  he 
pleased,  have  been  universally  accomplished.  His  mother, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  a  woman 
of  great  cleverness,  said  that  on  Philippe's  birth  the  fairies 
were  invited,  and  each  gave  him  a  talent.  Unluckily,  one 
malicious  fairy,  having  been  forgotten,  came  unasked,  and 
said,  "  He  shall  have  all  the  talents  except  that  of  making 
use  of  them." 

Philippe  was  a  painter,  engraver,  mechanician,  and 
musician,  furnished  charming  designs  for  the  Daplmis 
and  Chloe  of  Amyot,  and  composed  an  opera,  which 
was  played  before  the  king  and  the  court  with  much 
applause.  He  also  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to 
chemistry,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  that  science  drew 
upon  himself  the  foulest  suspicions.  The  sudden  demise 
of  the  Dauphin,  only  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  followed  in  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  equally  sudden  death  of  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  the  king's  grandson,  who  had  become  Dau 
phin,  and  who  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  to  the 
tomb  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Due  de  Bretagne — these  start 
ling  events  aroused  suspicion,  which  naturally  fell  upon 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  as  the  person  most  interested  in  the 
removal  of  those  between  him  and  the  throne.  Only  a 
frail  infant,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  the  king's  great-grandson, 
was  now  left,  and  he  was  saved,  it  was  thought,  by  an 
antidote  administered  by  his  gouvernante,  the  Duchesse 
de  Ventadour. 

In  vain  Philippe  protested  his  innocence — in  vain,  he 
strove  to  defend  himself  from  the  cry  of  accusation  raised 
against  him  by  the  public — in  vain,  he  demanded  an 
investigation;  his  denial  was  disbelieved,  and  the  charge, 
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though  unsubstantiated,  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  his 
character.  Marechal,  first  surgeon  to  Louis  XIV.,  while 
attempting  to  clear  the  prince  from  these  terrible  asper 
sions,  lauded  his  great  scientific  attainments,  observing 
to  the  king, 

"  Sire,  if  M.  le  Due  d'Orl^ans  were  a  private  person 
without  fortune,  he  would  have  more  than  ten  ways  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Besides,  he  is  the  best  man  in  the 
world." 

"  The  best  man  ! "  exclaimed  Louis.  "  Do  you  know 
what  my  nephew  is?  I  will  tell  you  in  a  word:  C'est  un 
fanfaron  des  crimes." 

And  if  the  king  believed  in  his  nephew's  guilt,  he  did 
not  judge  him  too  harshly. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  retribution  eventually  over 
took  Philippe,  and  that  he  met  his  death  while  attempt 
ing  to  poison  the  young  king  by  a  cup  of  chocolate. 
Suspecting  his  design,  an  attendant,  it  is  said,  contrived 
to  change  the  cups,  and  the  Regent  partook  of  the  draught 
he  had  prepared  for  his  royal  charge.  Such  is  the  tale; 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Philippe's  sudden 
death,  which  took  place  at  Versailles,  was  occasioned  by 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

But  to  resume.  Regarded  with  suspicion  and  aversion 
by  the  king,  who  would  fain  have  excluded  him  from 
the  regency,  exposed  to  the  secret  hostility  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  Jesuits,  shunned  by  the  courtiers, 
and  detested  by  the  populace,  who  had  more  than  once 
threatened  his  life,  the  Due  d'Orleans  seemed  to  have 
little  chance  of  obtaining  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
Louis  XIV.  had  legitimatised  his  two  sons  by  Madame 
de  Montespan,  the  Due  du  Maine  and  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  and  now,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  con 
stituted  the  Due  du  Maine  guardian  of  his  infant  suc 
cessor,  with  the  command  of  the  household  troops,  and, 
in  order  to  deprive  his  nephew  of  absolute  power,  ap 
pointed  a  Court  of  Regency. 

But  the  Due  d'Orleans,  though  apparently  indifferent, 
and  immersed  in  sensuality,  was  secretly  strengthening 
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himself,  and  preparing  for  the  struggle.  He  had  won 
over  the  Due  de  Noailles,  the  Due  de  Guiche,  colonel  of 
the  French  Guards,  Reynolds,  colonel  of  the  Swiss 
Guards,  the  Marshal  de  Villars,  the  Marechal  de  Vil- 
leroi,  and  the  Chancellor  Voisin —  the  latter  of  whom 
disclosed  to  him  the  secret  of  the  king's  will. 

On  the  day  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  par 
liament  met  to  decide  upon  the  regency,  the  grand  coup 
d'etat  was  struck,  measures  having  been  taken  to  ensure 
its  success. 

The  chief  president  of  parliament,  De  Mesme,  had  been 
bought  by  the  Due  du  Maine,  but  the  Due  de  Gurche 
environed  the  palace  with  his  men,  the  Swiss  Guards 
under  Reynolds  lined  the  courts  and  vestibules,  while  the 
Abbe  Dubois  introduced  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambas 
sador,  into  the  lantern,  to  insinuate  that  the  Court  of 
Saint  James's  was  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans. 

Surrounded  by  his  partisans,  the  Due  d'Orle'ans  boldly 
declared  that  the  Council  of  Regency,  appointed  by  the 
late  king's  will,  was  contrary  to  the  last  words  which  he 
had  heard  pronounced  by  the  dying  monarch,  and,  im 
posing  silence  upon  the  Due  du  Maine,  who  would  have 
interrupted  him,  he  declared  himself  Regent  of  France, 
with  absolute  power.  Moved  by  his  eloquence,  and 
cajoled  by  his  promises,  the  parliament  concurred. 

Thus  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  was  set  aside,  and  the 
new  Regent  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  who  shortly  before 
had  hooted  him  as  an  assassin  and  a  poisoner. 

When  Philippe  subsequently  went  to  Versailles  to 
announce  his  triumph  to  his  mother,  she  said  to  him, 

"  My  son,  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  you.  Give 
me  your  word  that  you  will  cease  to  employ  the  Abb£ 
Dubois.  He  is  the  greatest  knave  on  earth,  and  would 
sacrifice  the  state  and  you,  without  the  slightest  scruple, 
to  his  own  interest." 

Philippe  readily  gave  the  required  pledge,  but  he  did 
not  keep  it,  as  will  be  seen. 

G 
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Perhaps  the  most  discreditable  feature  in  the  conduct 
of  the  duke's  supporters,  was  the  conviction  they  secretly 
entertained  that  his  assumption  of  the  Regency  was  but 
a  step  towards  supreme  power,  and  that  since  he  had 
found  means  to  remove  so  many  obstacles  in  his  path  to 
the  throne  he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  the  last  frail  bar.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  calculated 
beforehand  upon  the  wages  that  connivance  •  with  this 
dark  deed  would  produce. 

The  principal  offices  in  the  government  were  of  course 
distributed  by  Philippe  among  his  partisans.  An  im 
portant  change  had  taken  place  in  the  form  of  the  new 
administration.  There  were  no  secretaries  of  state  as  in 
the  preceding  reign.  The  mechanism  of  the  new  govern 
ment  consisted  of  six  councils,  the  heads  of  each  of  which 
were  members  of  the  council-general  of  the  regency,  and 
brought  up  resolutions  and  reports.  The  Regent  presided 
over  the  council-general,  but  being  to  a  certain  extent 
controlled  by  it,  he  could  not  exclaim  with  the  same  truth 
as  his  uncle,  "  L'etat  c'est  moi !  " 

Philippe's  personal  favourites  and  the  companions  of 
his  shameless  orgies,  whom  he  denominated  his  Roues, 
because  he  declared  they  would  all  consent  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel  for  him,  while  in  the  opinion  of  •  every 
decent  person  they  richly  deserved  that  punishment  for 
their  vices,  were  chosen  entirely  for  their  amusing  qualities 
and  utter  indifference  to  decorum.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  were  scattered  among  the  various  coun 
cils,  others  occupied  posts  in  the  household,  but  none  of 
them  had  any  real  influence  over  the  Regent.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Roues  were  the  Dues  de  Broglie,  de  Brancas, 
and  Biron,  with  Canillac,  cousin  of  the  commandant  of 
musketeers — four  very  handsome  young  men,  but  dread 
ful  reprobates. 

The  most  beautiful  women  of  the  Regent's  court  were 
unquestionably  his  three  daughters,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
the  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Valois, 
the  first  of  whom  resided  in  queenly  state  at  the  Palais' 
du  Luxembourg,  and  exercised  unbounded  iniluence  over 
her  father. 
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But  besides  these  three  lovely  princesses,  whose  levity 
of  manners  gave  rise  to  infinite  scandal,  there  were  a  host 
of  titled  dames  of  rare  personal  attractions,  some  of  whom 
were  supposed  to  share  in  Philippe's  nocturnal  orgies, 
while  scarcely  one  of  them  escaped  calumny. 

In  short,  at  the  corrupt  court  of  the  Regent  d'Orleans, 
where  morality  and  decency  were  derided,  anrl  where 
vice  reared  her  front  unabashed,  it  would  have  been  as 
difficult  to  find  a  woman  of  stainless  repute  as  to  discover 
an  honest  man.  Since  a  comparison  has  been  instituted 
between  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  Charles  II.,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  our  own  monarch  not  to  state  that  depths  of 
depravity  were  sounded  by  Philippe  from  which  Charles 
would  have  recoiled,  and  that  the  French  court  was  in 
comparably  more  profligate  than  the  English. 

On  assuming  the  regency,  Philippe  was  only  just  turned 
forty,  but  he  looked  older,  for  his  handsome  features  wore 
strong  traces  of  the  dissolute  life  he  led.  Moreover, 
owing  to  an  injury  he  had  sustained,  he  had  almost  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  Still,  his  countenance  had  an  agree 
able  expression,  and  his  manner  was  so  affable  as  to  set 
all  who  approached  him  at  their  ease.  In  his  hours  of 
conviviality,  indeed,  and  in  the  society  of  his  Roues,  he 
threw  off  all  etiquette  and  restraint,  and  appeared  only  as 
a  boon  companion.  Even  then,  however,  his  natural  grace 
and  good  breeding  never  entirely  forsook  him  ;  neither 
when  his  heart  was  opened  by  wine  could  any  state  secret 
be  wrested  from  him. 

Our  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusion 
to  the  remarkable  personage  by  whom  the  Regent  was 
secretly  governed,  and  by  whose  pernicious  counsels  his 
mind  had  been  early  corrupted. 

The  Abbe  Dubois  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at 
Brive,  in  Limousin,  and  being  sent  to  Paris  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  then  Due  de  Chartres,  and  soon  con 
trived  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  opinion  of  the 
young  prince.  At  this  time  he  played  a  double  part,  and 
played  it  successfully.  While  instructing  his  royal  pupil 
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with  so  much  care  as  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examina 
tions  with  credit,  he  sought  to  ensure  his  own  influence 
over  him  by  ministering  to  his  pleasures,  and  by  these 
infamous  means  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  him,  which 
he  could  never  shake  off. 

The  credit  enjoyed  by  Dubois  with  the  young  duke 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  mo 
narch  confidentially  employed  the  abbe  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  Philippe  and  Mademoiselle  de  Blois, 
the  king's  daughter  by  Madame  de  Montespan.  By  the 
address  of  Dubois  this  match,  on  which  Louis  had  set  his 
heart,  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
prince's  mother,  and  the  abbe  had  the  assurance  to  ask 
for  a  cardinal's  hat  as  the  reward  of  the  service.  Louis 
scouted  the  audacious  request,  but  included  his  ally  in 
Tallard's  embassy  to  London,  at  which  time  the  abbe, 
who  then  styled  himself  the  Chevalier  Dubois,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Stanhope,  and  many  other  eminent 
political  personages. 

The  remarkable  talent  for  intrigue  possessed  by  Dubois 
began  now  to  be  developed.  He  had  long  nourished 
ambitious  designs,  and  hoped  by  the  aid  of  Philippe,  now 
become  Due  d'Orleans,  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Osten 
sibly  acting  as  secretary,  he  was  in  reality  director  of  the 
prince's  household,  his  counsellor,  and  indeed  governor, 
and  though  often  in  disgrace,  owing  to  his  insolence,  he 
was  never  dismissed. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  abbe's  adroit  management 
that  Philippe  secured  the  regency.  But  when  the  arch 
intriguer  claimed  the  reward  of  his  services,  Philippe, 
fully  aware  of  the  odium  he  would  incur  by  appointing 
a  person  of  such  scandalous  character  to  any  post  of  im 
portance,  hesitated,  and  tried  to  put  him  off.  Dubois, 
however,  insisted,  observing: 

"Your  highness  is  now  all-powerful.  Will  you  leave 
in  inaction  the  man  who  has  raised  you?" 

Yielding  to  his  solicitations,  the  Regent  named  him 
councillor  of  state,  giving  great  offence  by  the  step  to  all 
those  with  whom  the  abbe  was  associated. 
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Though  stained  by  vice,  and  without  a  single  redeem 
ing  quality,  Dubois  was  a  person  of  great  capacity,  learned, 
well  informed,  and  cunning  in  the  highest  degree.  "  Hr 
lied  with  so  much  effrontery,"  says  Saint-Simon,  "  tha(, 
even  when  caught  in  the  fact  he  would  deny  it.  His 
conversation,"  adds  the  same  authority,  "otherwise  in 
structive,  ornate,  and  agreeable,  was  tainted  by  a  fumee 
de  faussete,  that  seemed  to  distil  from  his  pores."  He 
feigned  to  have  an  impediment  in  his  speech  in  order  to 
watch  the  person  who  addressed  him,  and  gain  time  for 
reply.  So  wary  was  he,  that  he  must  have  been  a  subtle 
antagonist  who  would  take  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Not 
withstanding  his  nocturnal  excesses  Dubois  was  exceed 
ingly  industrious,  rose  early,  and  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  to  business.  His  disposition,  unlike  that  of 
the  Regent,  was  vindictive;  he  cherished  the  recollection 
of  past  affronts  and  injuries,  and  when  he  at  length 
attained  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  became  cardinal 
and  prime  minister,  he  exiled  all  those  who  had  offended 
him. 

At  the  time  of  our  history,  the  Abbe  Dubois  was  on 
the  verge  of  sixty.  He  was  small  of  stature,  with  a  slight 
frame  shattered  by  debauchery.  His  features  were  ex 
ceedingly  sharp,  and  stamped  with  cunning,  and  his  keen 
eyes,  long  nose,  and  yellow  hair,  gave  him  a  marked  re 
semblance  to  a  fox. 
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III. 

THE  REGENT'S  CABINET. 

ON  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Law  repaired 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  In  the  vestibule  were  splendidly- 
accoutred  officers  of  the  French  and  Swiss  Guards;  in 
the  gallery  leading  to  the  state  apartments  he  encoun 
tered  a  host  of  silken  pages  and  servitors  bedecked  with 
lace  and  embroidery ;  and  in  the  ante-chamber,  into  which 
he  was  ushered,  he  found  a  throng  of  courtiers  of  all  ranks 
and  all  ages,  clad  in  habiliments  of  the  richest  stuffs, 
and  of  the  gayest  hues,  for  the  mourning  for  the  late 
king  was  already  over. 

At  no  period  was  costume  richer  or  more  becoming 
than  during  the  Regency,  when  the  known  partiality  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans  for  splendid  attire  caused  his  courtiers 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  personal  adornment.  The  volu 
minous  perukes  worn  in  the  previous  reign  had  not  been 
discontinued  even  by  the  youngest  galliard — probably, 
because  the  Regent  himself  liked  the  mode — but  many 
slight  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  fashion  of  the  habili 
ments,  so  that  an  old  courtier  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  still  adhered  to  his  wonted  attire,  looked  positively 
antiquated. 

Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  the  assemblage 
from  what  it  had  been  under  similar  circumstances  during 
the  late  reign.  Then  all  was  gravity  and  decorum. 
No  one  spoke  above  a  whisper,  and  a  jest  was  seldom 
hazarded.  But  now  there  was  no  restraint  whatever. 
Every  one  talked  freely  and  laughed  loudly  at  the  nu 
merous  scandalous  stories  recounted  by  the  Roue's,  many 
of  which  referred  to  the  Regent  himself,  and  these  excited 
the  greatest  merriment.  Affairs  of  gallantry  were  much 
more  discussed  by  that  profligate  throng  than  affairs  of 
state,  and,  in  fact,  formed  the  staple  of  conversation. 
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Each  did  as  he  listed,  and  some  of  the  Roues,  easily  to 
be  detected  from  the  extreme  elegance  of  their  apparel, 
as  well  as  from  their  dissipated  looks,  beguiled  the  time 
with  cards  and  dice.  De  Broglie,  De  Brancas,  Biron, 
and  Canillac,  were  seated  at  a  table,  placed  in  the  recess 
of  a  window,  engaged  at  basset,  as  Law  entered  the 
antechamber. 

After  a  brief  detention,  Law  was  conducted  by  an 
usher  to  the  Regent's  private  cabinet — considerable  sur 
prise  being  manifested  by  all  those  who  heard  the  sum 
mons. 

The  only  person  with  the  prince  at  the  time  was  the 
Abbe  Dubois.  Philippe  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  and 
his  countenance  was  flushed  from  the  effects  of  the  orgie 
he  had  indulged  in  overnight.  But  he  brightened  up  on 
seeing  Law,  and  gave  him  a  most  gracious  reception. 

"Ah,  Sieur  Law,  welcome  back  to  Paris!"  he  cried. 
"  I  was  enchanted  to  hear  of  your  arrival  last  night,  and 
should  have  sent  for  you  to  a  petit  souper,  if  I  hadn't 
fancied  you  might  be  fatigued  with  your  long  journey 
from  Italy."  * 

"  Fatigued  or  not,  I  am  ever  at  your  royal  highness's 
disposal,"  replied  Law,  with  a  bow. 

"  De  Broglie  and  De  Brancas  were  with  me,"  said 
Philippe,  "  and  you  would  have  met  two  pretty  actresses, 
Desiree  and  Zaire,  besides  the  Marquise  de  Mouchy  and 
Madame  Tencin.  The  supper  was  exquisite,  and  served 
on  a  table  volante — an  invention  of  my  own,  which  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  like — so  we  were  secure  from  all 
interruption,  and  were  it  not  for  the  infernal  headache 
that  troubles  me,"  he  added,  pressing  his  fevered  brow, 
"  I  should  have  a  most  delightful  recollection  of  the  even 
ing.  How  much  burgundy  did  I  drink,  drole?"  he  added 
to  Dubois.  "You  are  sobriety  itself,  and  can  tell." 

"  I  beg  your  highness  not  to  appeal  to  me/'  replied  the 
abbe.  "  I  never  recollect  anything  that  occurs  at  one 
of  your  suppers,  and  care  not  even  to  be  reminded  that  I 
have  been  a  guest." 

"Say  you  so,  coquin?     I  will  punish  you  by  not- in- 
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viting  you  to-night  to  the  Luxembourg,  where  I  mean  to 
take  the  Sieur  Law." 

"  I  shall  be  thankful  to  be  relieved,"  replied  Dubois. 
"But  perhaps  your  royal  highness  will  deign  to  talk  a 
little  seriously.  I  know  you  have  matters  of  importance 
to  discuss  with  the  Sieur  Law." 

"  How  can  I  talk  seriously?"  exclaimed  Philippe. 
"  My  head  is  as  frightfully  confused  as  his  late  majesty's 
accounts,  and  as  empty  of  ideas  as  his  coffers  are  of  coin. 
The  only  legacy  the  king  has  left  us,  M.  Law,  is  a  debt, 
which  it  will  take  us  twenty  years  to  defray,  if  we  live 
upon  nothing  till  it  is  discharged.  Prithee,  scellerat,"  he 
added  to  Dubois,  "  explain  the  state  of  our  finances  to 
the  Sieur  Law.  The  very  thought  gives  me  the  nausea." 

"And  well  it  may,"  rejoined  Dubois.  "The  Sieur 
Law  will  scarcely  need  be  told  that  our  finances  are  in  a 
most  deplorable  state.  The  late  king's  balance-sheet  shows 
a  debt  of  three  milliards  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions, 
bearing  an  interest  of  eighty-six  millions.  We  cannot 
even  pay  the  interest  of  thi-s  enormous  debt,  since  the 
excess  of  revenue  above  the  ordinary  expenditure  is  only 
nine  millions.  The  people  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost; 
public  credit  is  gone,  and  trade  well-nigh  destroyed." 

"A  pleasant  state  of  things,  eh,  M.  Law?"  observed 
the  Regent,  laughing.  "  AIL  this  we  owe  to  my  uncle's 
taste  for  war.  On  his  death-bed  he  enjoined  his  great- 
grandson  to  maintain  peace,  and  practise  economy;  and 
so  we  must,  for  we  cannot  pay  our  soldiers,  and  our  re 
venues,  as  you  see,  are  eaten  up  by  creditors.  Appa 
rently,  the  debt  must  be  expunged  by  a  national  bank 
ruptcy." 

"  That  must  not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,"  cried 
Law,  quickly.  "  1  will  find  a  remedy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  my  system.  I  pray  your  highness 
not  to  hesitate  in  its  adoption." 

"  We  can  scarcely  be  worse  off  whatever  plan  we 
essay,"  returned  the  Regent,  with  a  laugh.  "  Yours  may 
serve  as  well  as  another." 

"  My  plan    will  save  the   kingdom  from  ruin,"    said 
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Law,  confidently  ;  "  and  my  head  shall  answer  for  my 
failure." 

"What  say  you  to  this,  drole?"  said  Philippe,  appeal 
ing  to  his  confidant.  "  Shall  I  do  it?" 

The  abbe  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  stammering,  and 
could  not  immediately  reply.  Whereupon  Law  inter 
posed. 

"  I  pray  your  highness  to  hear  me  out,"  he  said.  "  I 
ask  for  no  pecuniary  assistance.  I  only  ask  for  your 
countenance.  I  have  brought  with  me  from  Italy  up 
wards  of  two  millions  of  livres,  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Royal  Bank.  This  will  form  the 
basis  of  my  grand  scheme,  which,  when  in  full  operation, 
will  astonish  Europe  by  the  changes  it  will  effect  in 
favour  of  France — changes  greater  than  have  been  pro 
duced  by  the  discovery  of  the  Indies,  or  by  the  intro 
duction  of  credit.  By  my  instrumentality  your  highness 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  raise  your  kingdom  from  the 
sad  state  to  which  it  is  reduced,  and  to  render  it  more 
powerful  than  it  has  ever  been ;  to  establish  order  in  the 
finances;  remit  imposts;  encourage  and  increase  agricul 
ture,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  augment  the  general 
revenues  of  the  kingdom;  redeem  useless  and  onerous 
charges;  and  pay  off  the  debts  of  state  without  wronging 
the  creditors." 

"  Bravo  !  bravissimo  ! "  cried  Philippe,  clapping  his 
hands  joyfully.  "  What  say  you  to  this  magnificent  pro 
posal,  eh,  drole?"  he  added  to  Dubois. 

"  I  am  sorry  it  cannot  be  done,"  replied  the  abb6, 
coldly. 

"  Mort  de  ma  vie! — but  it  shall  be  done !"  exclaimed 
the  Regent,  springing  to  his  feet.  "  Who  shall  say  '  Nay/ 
if  I  enjoin  it?" 

"The  chief  of  the  council  of  finance  —  the  Due  de 
Noailles,"  rejoined  Dubois.  "  He  can  hinder  you." 

Law  looked  hard  at  the  Regent,  expecting  him  to 
gainsay  this  assertion,  but,  to  his  surprise,  Philippe  only 
gave  utterance  to  an  exclamation  of  anger,  and  flung 
himself  upon  the  couch. 
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u  You  must  get  rid  of  Noailles  before  you  can  carry 
out  the  Sieur  Law's  plan,"  continued  Dubois,  fixing  his 
keen  eye  upon  the  Regent.  "  With  Villeroi  you  can  do 
anything — with  Noailles  nothing.  The  pupil  of  Des- 
marets  has  his  own  expedients  for  re-establishing  the 
finances,  and  will  not  allow  an  intruder  into  his  adminis 
tration." 

"  Any  arbitrary  measures  which  the  Due  de  Noailles 
may  adopt  will  never  enable  your  highness  to  discharge 
the  national  debt/'  said  Law,  "  while  they  will  in 
evitably  increase  the  misery  under  which  the  kingdom 
now  labours." 

"  True,"  replied  Dubois;  "but  he  must  have  a  trial." 

"  I  repeat,  he  will  fail,"  said  Law. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,"  rejoined  the  abbe. 
"  When  he  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  you  will 
come  in  with  additional  effect." 

At  this  moment  an  usher  announced  the  Due  de  Noailles 
and  the  Mare*chal  de  Villeroi. 

"  Ah !  here  he  is,"  cried  Dubois.  "  Your  highness  can 
ascertain  whether  he  will  relish  the  scheme." 
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IV. 

THE   DUC   DE   NOAILLES   AND   THE   MA11ECHAL  DE   VILLEROI. 

THE  Due  de  Noailles,  who  now  entered,  was  a  tall, 
portly  personage,  of  martial  air  and  deportment.  He  was 
clad  in  rich  military  array,  and  wore  a  peruke  a  la  bri- 
gadiere — a  wig  ample  in  front,  and  turned  up  behind. 
The  duke  had  figured  in  the  late  wars  with  Spain,  and 
had  obtained  some  unimportant  victories,  but  he  was  but 
a  mediocre  general,  lacking  the  coup  d'oeil  of  genius,  and 
the  power  of  bold  and  rapid  execution  that  mark  the 
great  commander.  Yet  in  liberating  Languedoc  from  the 
descent  made  upon  it  by  the  English  in  the  winter  of 
1709,  he  displayed  energy  and  promptitude . 

Speaking  of  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  Saint-Simon 
says,  "  that  he  harassed  his  troops  by  useless  movements, 
by  marches  and  counter-marches  which  none  could  under 
stand,  sometimes  ordering  the  whole  army  to  march  and 
then  suddenly  to  halt,  driving  the  men  to  despair."  In 
state  affairs,  he  pursued  the  same  course,  would  seize  a 
project,  follow  it  ardently  for  some  days,  and  then  lay  it 
aside  for  another,  which  in  its  turn  was  abandoned.  "He 
has  always  some  new  hobby,"  adds  Saint-Simon,  "  some 
fresh  fancy,  and  has  no  consecutive  ideas  except  for  plots, 
cabals,  and  snares,  and  is  ever  digging  mines  under  our 
feet." 

But  though  unstable,  the  Due  de  Noailles  was  fond  of 
business,  and  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  applica 
tion.  Easy  and  agreeable  in  manner,  though  not  pro 
found,  he  talked  well  on  most  subjects.  He  was  greedy 
and  ambitious,  and  had  made  the  post  of  prime  minister 
the  price  of  his  defection  from  the  Due  du  Maine,  but  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  finances  provisionally.  The 
Regent  disliked  and  distrusted  him,  but  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  his  demands.  Dubois,  however,  resolved  to 
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thwart  the  aim  of  the  insatiate  duke,  and  meditated  his 
overthrow. 

The  old  Marechal  de  Villeroi,  who  came  next,  retained 
the  costume  of  the  former  court,  and  was  stiff  and  stately 
in  carriage,  and  proud  and  pompous  in  manner.  His  in 
capacity  as  a  general  had  been  proved  at  Ramillies,  where 
he  was  signally  defeated  by  Marlborough ;  but  ill  success 
in  the  field  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  royal  master's 
favour. 

Faithless  to  the  sovereign  who  had  loaded  him  with 
benefits,  and  who,  when  expiring,  honoured  him  with 
marks  of  his  confidence  and  esteem,  Villeroi,  finding  his 
advances  to  the  Due  du  Maine  coldly  received,  had  the 
ingratitude  and  baseness  to  betray  his  trust  for  a  place  in 
the  Council  of  Regency,  coupled  with  the  governorship 
of  the  infant  king;  and  it  was  through  his  instrumentality 
that  the  Chancellor  Voisin  was  induced,  on  certain  con 
ditions,  to  deliver  up  the  codicil  to  the  king's  will,  of 
which  he  was  the  depositary.  The  Marechal  de  Villeroi 
was  now  chief  of  the  council  of  finance,  but  he  merely 
enjoyed  the  title  without  the  power.  The  humiliating 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  Noailles,  who  took  the  lead  in  all  discussions,  and 
treated  his  opinions  with  ill-disguised  contempt,  made  him 
detest  his  ambitious  colleague,  but,  not  possessing  the 
talent  to  compete  with  him,  he  concealed  his  aversion 
under  the  mask  of  arrogance  and  indifference. 

But  though  the  Regent  had  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
compact,  and  placed  the  imbecile  old  marshal  in  a  posi 
tion  he  was  wholly  unfit  to  occupy,  the  latter  felt  no 
gratitude,  but,  perfidious  as  ever,  soon  began  secretly  to 
plot  with  the  Due  du  Maine  against  his  new  master. 
Villeroi,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  professed 
adherents  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  who  was  false  to  him. 
Many  others  were  equally  treacherous,  and  the  Regent, 
whose  penetration  enabled  him  to  fathom  their  designs, 
may  be  excused  for  the  poor  estimate  he  formed  of  man 
kind  from  the  specimens  brought  under  his  immediate 
notice. 
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Though  hating  them  both,  the  Regent  received  the 
two  ministers  with  a  warmth  and  appearance  of  regard 
that  did  infinite  credit  to  his  powers  of  dissimulation. 

To  the  more  perfidious  of  the  pair,  the  old  Marechal  de 
Villeroi,  he  was  particularly  attentive,  and  inquired  with 
almost  filial  solicitude  after  his  gout  and  bodily  ailments. 
The  veteran  courtier,  who,  fatuous  as  he  was,  was  not 
duped  by  these  professions  of  regard,  feigned  to  be  deeply 
gratified  by  the  Regent's  consideration,  and,  while  thank 
ing  him  for  his  goodness,  said  that  he  had  just  come 
from  Vincennes,  where  he  had  left  his  royal  charge  in  the 
care  of  his  gouvernante,  the  Duchesse  de  Ventadour. 

"His  majesty,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  troubled  with  a 
slight  cold,"  he  observed;  "but  your  highness  need  not 
feel  the  least  uneasiness  about  him.  We  shall  soon  get 
rid  of  ^it.  The  duchess  watches  over  him  like  a  mother, 
and  soothes  him  with  the  most  delicate  syrups  and  con 
fections  ! " 

"  I  know  her  affection  for  him,"  said  the  Regent. 
"But  the  most  trifling  ailment  ought  not  to  be  disre 
garded.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of  the  most 
precious  life  in  the  kingdom." 

"  Every  care  shall  be  taken  of  him — on  that  your 
highness  may  rely,"  said  Villeroi,  majestically. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  remarked  the  Regent;  "  but  I 
shall  drive  to  Vincennes  this  morning  to  see  his  majesty." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  defer  the  visit  for  a  day 
or  two,"  said  Villeroi,  rather  confused.  "His  majesty  is 
a  little  peevish  and  fretful^  and  scolded  even  me  when  I 
approached  to  kiss  his  hand — ordering  me  out  of  his  pre 
sence  with  an  observation  which  I  care  not  to  repeat. 
Possibly  he  might  refuse  to  see  your  highness." 

"  Especially  if  prompted  to  do  so  by  his  gouvernante," 
replied  the  Regent,  laughing.  "However,  since  you  assure 
me  there  is  nothing  seriously  the  matter  with  him,  I  won't 
alarm  the  duchess  by  an  unexpected  visit.  Ere  long,  I 
may  have  to  hold  another  Lit  de  Justice,  at  which  his 
majesty's  presence  will  be  necessary,  and  for  that  you  will 
be  prepared." 
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Then  turning  to  Noailles,  he  said,  "  You  have  come 
at  a  moment  when  I  am  most  anxious  to  consult  you,  M. 
le  Due.  You  have  heard  me  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
financial  talent  of  the  Sieur  Law.  He  is  here — just  re 
turned  from  Italy." 

"I  am  charmed  to  make  the  Sieur  Law's  acquaint 
ance,"  said  Noailles,  bowing  to  him.  "  I  have  heard 
much  of  him." 

"So  have  I,"  observed  Villeroi,  likewise  honouring 
Law  with  a  formal  bow — "  from  the  Prince  de  Conti — 
and  I  forget  who  else." 

"  Possibly  the  Due  du  Maine,  or  the  Comte  de  Tou 
louse,"  supplied  the  Regent.  "  Never  mind  whom.  The 
Sieur  Law  has  a  great  and  deserved  reputation." 

"  He  has  the  reputation  of  great  skill  at  play — that  I 
perfectly  remember,"  said  Villeroi.  "  I  have  not  for 
gotten  the  charming  soirees  we  used  to  have  at  the  salons 
of  La  Duclos,  where  we  all  lost  our  money  at  faro,  nor 
the  enormous  golden  counters,  each  worth  eighteen  louis 
d'or,  which  the  Sieur  Law  placed  on  the  table  at  Bois- 
son's— ha!  ha!" 

"Your  memory,  I  perceive,  does  not  fail  you,  marshal; 
but  M.  Law  has  now  more  important  matters  on  hand 
than  play,"  said  the  Regent.  "Aware  of  our  financial 
difficulties,  and  desirous  of  alleviating  them,  he  proposes 
the  establishment  of  a  Bank,  on  the  principle  of  those 
already  in  operation  in  neighbouring  kingdoms,  to  be  ad 
ministered  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  royal  authority. 
Such  a  bank  he  believes  calculated  to  revive  the  credit  of 
the  country,  and  I  confess  I  have  full  confidence  in  the 
project." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  be  made  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  Sieur  Law's  plan,"  said  Noailles,  looking  keenly 
at  him. 

"  The  idea  of  the  Royal  Bank  I  design,  M.  le  Due," 
observed  Law,  "  is  to  make  it  a  receptacle  for  the  state 
revenues,  and  in  fact  for  all  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
kingdom,  which  I  propose  to  replace  by  bank-notes.  I 
look  upon  the  whole  nation  as  a  grand  banking  com- 
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pany,  and  I  argue  that  if  a  bank  may  increase  the  issue 
of  its  notes  beyond  the  amount  possessed  by  it  in  bullion, 
without  risking  its  solvency,  a  nation  may  act  in  the  same 
manner  with  perfect  security.  Let  me  add,  that  the  utility 
of  paper-money  is  such  that  I  am  certain  all  the  world  will 
prefer  it  to  specie." 

"Paper-money  has  unquestionably  two  grand  recom 
mendations,"  observed  the  Regent — "  convenience  in  pay 
ment  and  security  in  carriage." 

"  True,  but  it  may  be  burnt,  or  lost,  or  abstracted, 
far  more  readily  than  gold  or  silver,"  said  Noailles. 

"If  carried  out,  the  Sieur  Law's  bank  will  upset  the 
Due  de  Noailles,"  whispered  Dubois  to  Villeroi. 

"  Will  it?"  rejoined  the  old  marshal,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  Then  I'll  support  it  with  all  my  heart."  And  he  added, 
aloud,  "  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  the  Sieur  Law's  scheme. 
The  whole  nation  a  grand  banking  company !  What  a 
stupendous  idea ! " 

"To  me  the  plan  of  a  Royal  Bank  appears  fraught 
with  considerable  danger,"  said  Noailies.  "  Failure,  which 
I  deem  certain,  would  discredit  the  government,  and 
plunge  us  into  greater  difficulties." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  such  consequences,"  said  the  Regent. 
"  I  am  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  that  I  intend 
to  summon  a  council  extraordinary,  to  which  the  chief 
capitalists  shall  be  invited,  to  deliberate  upon  the  ex 
pediency  of  the  measure." 

"  Precisely  the  course  I  was  about  to  recommend  to 
your  highness,"  said  Villeroi.  "  An  extraordinary  mea 
sure,  such  as  the  Royal  Bank  proposed  by  the  Sieur  Law, 
requires  a  council  extraordinary  to  discuss  it.  But  I  an 
nounce  beforehand  my  firm  conviction,  based  upon  your 
highness's  expressed  opinion,  that  the  scheme  will  be 
found  practicable,  and  if  put  into  execution,  will  be  at 
tended  with  surprising  results.  The  whole  nation  a  grand 
banking  company !  Wonderful  idea !  I  am  amazed  it 
never  struck  any  of  our  financiers  before." 

"  Had  it  done  so,  they  would  have  rejected  the  notion 
as  absurd,"  said  Noailles,  contemptuously. 
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At  this  moment  the  usher  announced  the  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon,  arid  a  little  man,  well  made,  splendidly  attired, 
haughty  in  manner,  with  quick  eyes,  and  a  very  sarcastic 
expression  of  countenance,  entered  the  cabinet,  and  bowed 
ceremoniously  to  the  Regent. 


V. 

THE   DUG   DE   SAINT-SIMON. 

MARMONTEL  said  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  "  that  in  the  nation  he  could  only  discern 
the  nobility,  in  the  nobility  only  the  peerage,  and  in  the 
peerage  only  himself."  But,  though  proud  as  a  Spanish 
hidalgo,  a  great  stickler  for  the  privileges  of  his  order,  and 
somewhat  egotistical,  Saint-Simon  had  no  petty  qualities. 
He  was  worthily  distinguished  in  the  Regent's  corrupt 
court  for  perfect  probity  and  uncontaminated  morals.  But 
liis  manner  was  very  sarcastic,  and  made  him  many  ene 
mies,  and  he  was  obstinate,  full  of  crotchets,  and  difficult 
to  manage.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  shrewdness  and 
observation,  and  great  ability,  and  to  him,  as  is  well 
known,  we  owe  the  inimitable  Memoirs  wherein  are  de 
picted  in  living  colours  the  principal  personages  of  the 
French  court  at  the  period. 

After  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  Saint- 
Simon  attached  himself  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  never 
wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the  latter,  who  constantly  con 
sulted  him,  and  generally  deferred  to  his  judgment.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Regency,  Saint-Simon  at  once 
rose  to  the  highest  point  of  favour,  and  might  have  been 
made  governor  of  the  young  king,  but  he  declined  the 
post,  observing  to  Philippe,  "  Some  mishap  may  occur. 
Your  highness  is  aware  of  the  calumnies  spread  abroad  by 
your  enemies.  They  will  say  you  placed  me  there— -for 
that  purpose."  The  Regent  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
conferred  the  post  upon  Villeroi. 
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"  Perhaps  I  am  interrupting  some  financial  discussion," 
said  Saint-Simon,  bowing  to  Noailles  and  Villeroi.  "If 
so,  I  will  retire." 

"  On  no  account,"  said  the  Regent.  "  It  is  true  we  aye 
discussing  an  important  plan  proposed  for  our  considera 
tion  by  the  Sieur  Law,  a  Scottish  financier  whom  I  beg 
to  present  to  you,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion 
upon  it." 

"  My  opinion  will  be  worth  nothing,"  rejoined  Saint- 
Simon.  "  I  am  wholly  ignorant  on  financial  matters,  and, 
in  fact,  detest  them.  You  have  two  ministers  with  you 
who  are  fully  competent  to  advise  you." 

"  But  this  is  a  question  you  will  readily  understand,  M. 
le  Due,"  said  the  Regent,  "and  I  must  insist  upon  having 
your  opinion.  The  Sieur  Law  undertakes  to  raise  the 
kingdom  from  its  present  misery  to  the  greatest  prosperity, 
and  to  free  the  state  from  all  pecuniary  difficulties." 

"  The  Sieur  Law,  I  conclude,  has  discovered  the  philo 
sopher's  stone,"  observed  Saint- Simon,  dryly. 

"  He  has  discovered  a  magic  word  of  equal  potency," 
rejoined  Philippe.  "  That  word  is  Credit.  By  credit  he 
engages  to  accomplish  the  beneficial  changes  I  have  men 
tioned." 

"  If  that  is  all,  the  proposition  is  intelligible  enough," 
said  Saint-Simon.  "Restore  public  credit,  and  the  rest 
is  easy.  But  how  is  that  to  be  accomplished?" 

"  Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  remarked  Noailles.  "  No 
one  can  deny  that  if  public  credit  can  be  re-established, 
all  our  difficulties  will  disappear,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
this  desideratum  can  be  achieved  by  the  Royal  Bank  pro 
posed  by  the  Sieur  Law." 

"A  Royal  Bank,  eh? — that  is  the  scheme!"  cried 
Saint-Simon. 

"  The  Sieur  Law  proposes  to  make  the  whole  nation  a 
grand  banking  company,"  said  Villeroi.  "  A  magnificent 
idea,  eh,  M.  le  Due?" 

"  Very  magnificent,"  echoed  Saint-Simon. 

"  I  won't  weary  you  by  detailing  my  scheme,  M.  le 
Due,"  observed  Law  to  Saint-Simon.  "  But  I  design  to 
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represent  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  state  and  all  funded 
property  by  bank-notes.  In  a  word,  to  substitute  paper- 
money  for  metallic  currency — the  advantages  of  which 
change  I  have  demonstrated  satisfactorily  to  his  royal 
nighness." 

"  The  scheme  is  perfectly  Utopian,  and  scarcely  merits 
consideration,"  sneered  Noailles. 

"  Hum  !  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  observed  Saint- 
Simon.  "  I  have  declared  my  ignorance  of  financial  mat 
ters,  and  my  opinion  may  be  valueless,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  when  some  means  must  be  found  of  liquidating 
the  heavy  debt  bequeathed  to  the  state  by  the  late  king, 
this  plan,  chimerical  as  it  appears,  deserves  at  least  con 
sideration." 

"  Granting  the  utility  of  a  Royal  Bank,"  observed 
Noailles — u  though  I  would  not  have  it  conducted  upon 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  Sieur  Law — a  season  of 
general  distress  and  distrust  like  the  present  is  unfavour 
able  for  the  experiment.  Such  a  bank  is  not  wanted, 
and  if  established,  would  not  assist  us  in  paying  off  the 
^tate  debts.  We  must  proceed  slowly  but  surely — sup 
press  all  useless  expenses — retrench  in  every  department 
— and  adopt  the  most  energetic  measures  against  all  con 
tractors,  speculators,  farmers  of  revenues,  and  others,  who 
have  enriched  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and 
compel  them  to  disgorge  their  illicit  gains." 

"  Such  measures  will  accomplish  little,"  observed  Saint- 
Simon.  "  Recollect  what  Sully  said  when  he  had  made 
a  like  experiment  and  failed.  '  Petty  rascals  only  fall 
into  the  nets  of  justice:  great  thieves  escape.'  " 

"  The  great  thieves  shall  not  escape  me,"  said  Noailles. 
"  I  shall  ask  his  royal  highness  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  Visa  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  all  state  creditors; 
to  verify  the  accounts;  and  annul  all  notes  fraudulently 
emitted  in  the  name  of  the  government." 

"  I  see  no  harm  in  such  a  commission,  M.  le  Due," 
said  the  Regent.  "  It  shall  be  appointed." 

"But  this  is  merely  a  preliminary  step,"  rejoined  No 
ailles.  "  I  shall  require  a  Chamber  of  Justice,  before 
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which  all  persoins  suspected  of  making  fortunes  by  th« 
scandalous  means  I  have  particularised,  can  be  brought 
The  tribunal  must  be  clothed  with  power  to  punish  such 
delinquents  generally  by  heavy  penalties,  and,  in  extraor 
dinary  cases,  by  confiscation  of  property." 

"  Before  granting  the  request,  your  highness  should 
weigh  the  consequences  of  such  vexatious  proceedings," 
observed  Saint-Simon.  "  The  Due  de  Noailles  will  per 
haps  inform  you  how  many  persons  can  be  rendered 
amenable  to  the  proposed  tribunal,  and  what  will  be  the 
result  of  its  operations?" 

"  I  calculate  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  about  six  thousand 
offenders,  from  whom,  at  the  least,  we  shall  obtain  twelve 
hundred  millions,"  returned  Noailles. 

"  And  this  is  all  you  expect ! "  cried  Law.  "  When 
you  have  got  that  sum,  you  will  be  just  as  unable  to 
discharge  the  state  debt  as  you  are  now,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  popular  odium  you  will  most  assuredly  incur  by 
measures  so  arbitrary  and  vexatious.  The  only  fruit  of 
the  Chamber  of  Justice  will  be  thousands  of  informa 
tions,  true  or  false/' 

"  I  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task,"  re 
joined  Noailles,  "but  I  shall  not  shrink  from  them. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  this,  or  a  national  bank 
ruptcy." 

"  Yes,  I  have  proposed  one,"  said  Law.  "  By  the  Royal 
Bank,  which  I  have  suggested,  confidence  will  be  inspired, 
the  circulation  re-established,  and  very  speedily  public 
credit  will  be  restored — and  this  without  harshness  or  in 
justice." 

"  I  incline  to  think  the  Royal  Bank  ought  to  have  a 
trial,"  said  Saint-Simon. 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,"  added  Villeroi. 

"  You  shall  have  the  Visa  and  the  Chamber  of  Justice 
you  require,  M.  le  Due,  provided  you  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Sieur  Law's  scheme,"  said  the  Regent. 

"  I  can  allow  no  interference,"  rejoined  Noailles,  peremp 
torily.  "  Your  highness  has  confided  the  direction  of 
the  finances  to  me,  and  I  must  manage  them  aa  I  deem 
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best.  There  must  be  no  uncertainty  in  regard  to  this 
Royal  Bank,  and  I  must  beg  your  highness  to  declare 
in  precise  terms  that  the  notion  shall  be  given  up." 

u  You  ask  too  much  of  his  highness,  M.  le  Due,"  ob 
served  Saint-Simon. 

"  It  is  zeal  for  his  highness's  service  that  prompts  me  to 
ask  it,"  rejoined  Noailles. 

"  Let  him  have  his  way,"  whispered  Dubois  to  the 
Regent.  "  His  plans  will  ensure  his  own  downfal." 

"  I  am  persuaded  the  bank  ought  to  take  place,  M.  le 
Due,"  observed  Philippe;  "but  since  you  are  so  strenu 
ously  opposed  to  it,  I  am  content  to  forego  the  scheme 
— for  the  time  at  least.  As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  mea 
sures  you  propose  for  the  removal  of  our  financial  diffi 
culties  I  offer  no  opinion,  but  you  shall  have  the  com* 
mission  and  the  tribunal  you  demand." 

"  You  are  checked,  but  not  beaten,"  said  Dubois  in  a 
whisper  to  Law.  "  Victory  will  be  yours  in  the  end." 

"  I  care  not  for  myself,"  rejoined  Law,  "  but  for  the 
Regent,  whom  I  could  at  once  relieve  from  all  embarrass 
ment,  were  I  permitted.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Due 
de  Noailles  will  only  envenom  the  evil  it  professes  to 
cure." 

"  Exactly  so,  and  then  a  better  physician  will  be  called 
in,"  said  Dubois. 

"  Sufficient  time  has  been  devoted  to  business,"  said 
the  Regent,  with  a  look  of  ennui.  "  Let  us  have  choco 
late.  After  the  levee  I  will  take  you  to  the  Luxem 
bourg,"  he  added  to  Law. 

On  this  a  silver  bell  set  on  the  table  was  struck  by  the 
Abb6  Dubois,  and  the  summons  was  presently  answered 
by  a  gentleman  usher,  accompanied  by  three  tall  valets  in 
state  liveries,  bearing  chocolate  on  silver  salvers. 

While  the  Regent  and  those  with  him  were  partaking 
of  the  refreshment,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  all 
the  courtiers  congregated  in  the  ante-chamber  flocked 
into  the  cabinet. 

of  tfce  jpt'm  23oofe. 
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BOOK  IL-COLOMBE. 
I. 

THE    CHAMBER  OP  JUSTICE. 

THE  Due  de  Noailles  commenced  his  arbitrary  mea 
sures  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  by  a  re- 
coinage,  raising  the  louis  d'or  of  fourteen  livres  to  twenty, 
and  the  crown  of  three  livres  and  ten  sous  to  five  livres, 
by  which  nefarious  proceeding  he  calculated  upon  a  profit 
of  two  hundred  millions.  Little  more,  however,  than  a 
quarter  of  that  amount  was  realised,  since  a  vast  quantity 
of  gold  left  the  kingdom. 

His  next  experiment  was  upon  the  public  securities. 
All  holders  of  public  stocks,  and  bills  for  which  the 
government  was  responsible,  were  enjoined  to  present 
them  to  a  Commission  of  Visa.  After  rigorous  examina 
tion,  these  notes  were  replaced  by  billets  d'etat,  bearing 
an  interest  at  four  per  cent.;  but  so  enormous  was  the  re 
duction,  that  a  note  previously  worth  a  hundred  francs 
was  lowered  to  twenty. 

A  tribunal,  armed  with  extraordinary  powers,  for  the 
examination  and  punishment  of  fraudulent  contractor* 
and  suspected  peculators  of  public  money,  was  next  in 
stalled  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Grands  Augustins, 
situated  on  the  quay  of  that  name.  Immediately  upon 
the  establishment  of  this  formidable  tribunal,  several 
wealthy  financiers  were  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Bastille,  where  they  were  imprisoned  till  they  could  be 
brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Justice;  and  to  prevent 
flight,  postmasters  were  prohibited  from  furnishing  horses 
and  carriages  to  any  person  whatever.  At  the  same  time, 
all  farmers  of  revenues  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  death, 
not  to  remove  more  than  a  league  from  their  place  of 
domicile.  Every  person  who  had  realised  profits,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  affairs  connected  with  the  State  for  the 
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last  twenty-seven  years,  was  compelled  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  his  dealings  and  acquisitions  during  that  term, 
any  false  declaration  entailing  condemnation  to  the  galleys, 
besides  confiscation  of  property.  Instruments  of  torture 
were  kept  in  a  chamber  adjacent  to  the  great  hall  in 
which  the  court  was  held,  and  these  were  frequently  em 
ployed  during  the  interrogatories  of  the  accused.  A  pre 
mium  was  offered  by  the  commissioners  for  denunciation. 
Servants  were  authorised  to  depose  against  their  masters 
under  fictitious  names,  and  sons  encouraged  to  denounce 
their  fathers.  The  reward  of  this  domestic  treason  was  a 
fifth  part  of  the  property  confiscated,  with  protection  to 
the  informer  against  his  own  creditors.  But  the  commis 
sioners  went  beyond  this;  and  in  order  to  popularise  their 
proceedings,  occasionally  assigned  a  part  of  the  property 
confiscated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  the 
luckless  person  had  dwelt. 

Terror  and  despair  seized  upon  all  capitalists,  since  no 
one  possessed  of  money  could  now  consider  himself  safe. 
Unable  to  quit  Paris,  they  were  almost  prisoners  in  their 
own  superb  mansions.  Wealth  had  become  a  crime,  and 
its  unfortunate  possessor  could  not  free  himself  even  by 
surrender  of  his  goods.  It  was  a  punishable  offence  to 
purchase  furniture,  pictures,  goods,  or  silver  plate,  belong 
ing  to  a  suspected  person.  Many  offenders  were  placed  in 
the  pillory,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  mob,  who,  hating 
the  wealthy,  exulted  in  their  punishment,  and  some  few 
were  hanged. 

But  as  the  operations  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice  ex 
tended,  so  did  the  terror  inspired  by  it  increase.  Money 
was  hidden;  luxury  ceased;  and  only  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  purchased.  Such  was  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
redoubtable  tribunal,  that  some  individuals,  at  the  hazard 
of  life,  sought  safety  by  flight.  Others  committed  suicide. 
A  considerable  number  purchased  security  by  bribes. 
Large  sums  were  secretly  given  to  the  favourites  of  the 
Regent  for  protection,  and  the  courtiers  soon  began  to 
turn  their  influence  to  account,  offering  their  services  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  the  condemned,  or  procure 
remission  of  fines. 
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At  the  time  when  this  atrocious  system  of  spoliation 
was  at  its  height,  there  dwelt  in  a  large  hotel  in  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Martin,  a  retired  contractor, 
named  Bernard  Laborde.  A  few  years  ago/  M.  Laborde 
had  been  accounted  rich,  but,  owing  to  the  extravagance 
of  his  son  Raoul,  whose  debts  he  had  more  than  once  paid, 
he  was  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  he  was  compelled 
to  sell  the  greater  part  of  his  furniture  with  all  his  plate 
and  valuables,  and  to  discharge  all  his  servants  with  the 
exception  of  a  faithful  old  valet,  who  refused  to  leave 
him,  and  a  femme  de  chambre,  who  attended  upon  his 
daughter,  Colombe.  He  still  continued  to  resule  in  his 
large  mansion  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Martin,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  rooms  were  unfurnished,  and  had  lost 
all  their  former  splendid  decorations.  Laborde's  misfor 
tunes  being  well  known,  he  had  not  been  summoned  be 
fore  the  Chamber  of  Justice  to  render  an  account  of  his 
affairs,  but  he  was  in  constant  apprehension  of  a  message, 
and  every  fresh  case  of  spoliation  that  reached  his  ears 
filled  him  with  dread.  Rarely  did  he  go  forth  at  all,  ex 
cept  into  the  garden  connected  with  his  house,  which, 
once  beautifully  kept,  was  now  grievously  neglected. 

His  daughter,  Colornbe,  was  just  eighteen.  Magnifi 
cent  black  eyes,  a  clear  olive  skin,  lips  red  as  cherries  and 
shaped  like  Cupid's  bow,  a  delicately-formed  nose,  dark 
glossy  tresses,  and  a  slight  but  symmetrical  figure,  formed 
the  sum  of  her  personal  attractions.  Her  disposition  was 
gentle  and  affectionate,  and  though  brought  up  in  luxury 
she  submitted  to  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her 
father's  circumstances  with  resignation  and  even  cheerful 
ness.  Not  so  Laborde:  he  was  an  altered  man,  always 
downcast  and  despondent. 

In  spite  of  the  faults  of  her  spendthrift  brother  Raoul, 
Colombe  still  retained  a  strong  attachment  for  him,  and, 
though  he  was  forbidden  the  house,  she  sometimes  re 
ceived  him  in  secret.  Thus  it  happened,  one  night,  when 
she  was  alone  in  a  chamber  which  in  brighter  days  had 
been  her  boudoir,  and  which  even  now  was  better  fur 
nished  than  any  other  room  in  the  house,  that  her  brother 
unexpectedly  entered.  Raoul  Laborde  was  tall,  well  made, 
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and  handsome,  but  his  features  had  a  i  ather  equivocal  ex 
pression.  His  habiliments  were  rich  and  of  the  newest 
mode.  He  was  ushered  into  the  room  by  his  sister's  at 
tendant,  Lisette.  On  seeing  him,  Colombe,  with  a  half 
scream,  sprang  forward  to  embrace  him. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  Raoul?  "  she  said.  "  My  father 
has  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  and  may  see  you." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  replied  Raoul.  "  Lisette  has  let  me 
into  the  house  by  the  garden,  and  will  let  me  out  in  the 
same  way.  I  have  something  very  particular  to  say  to 
you,  Colombe." 

"  You'  may  go,  Lisette,"  said  Colombe,  "  but  stay  out 
side  to  warn  us  in  case  my  father  should  come  hither." 

66  Mademoiselle  shall  be  obeyed,  but  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  fear  of  interruption,"  said  Lisette,  as  she  retired. 

"Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me?"  inquired 
Colombe.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  come  on  the  old  errand. 
I  have  no  money  to  give  you — not  even  a  solitary  livre." 

"  You  have  guessed  my  purpose,  darling  Colombe," 
rejoined  her  brother,  in  a  coaxing  tone.  "  But  if  you 
have  no  money,  you  must  have  some  jewel,  some  trinket, 
which  I  can  turn  into  cash." 

"  I  have  already  given  you  all  my  trinkets,  except  my 
diamond  cross,  and  I  cannot  part  with  that,  because  it  was 
my  poor  mother's  gift,"  said  Colombe. 

"  Parbleu  !  that  diamond  cross  is  the  very  thing.  It  is 
worth  a  hundred  louis  d'or.  Come,  let  me  have  it,  chuck. 
I  am  in  a  sad  strait — I  am,  upon  my  honour.  Were  our 
poor  mother  living,  she  would  desire  you  to  help  me  in 
this  way." 

"  Our  dear  mother  doted  on  you,  Raoul,  and  could 
refuse  you  nothing,  but  she  would  not  have  wished  me 
to  do  this.  Her  gift  is  sacred,  and  shall  never  be  thrown 
away  at  the  gaming  table." 

"  Well,  lend  it  me  to-night,  and  you  shall  have  it  back 
to-morrow.  Tronchin,  the  jeweller  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
will  lend  me  fifty  pistoles  on  it,  and  with  that  sum  I  can 
win  a  hundred  louis  at  play,  and  then  I  shall  be  set  up 
again.  Do  lend  it  me,  darling." 
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"But  suppose  you  should  lose,  Raoul?  No,  I  am  re 
solute.  I  won't  lend  you  the  cross." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  shall  do  something  desperate. 
Adieu !  cruel  sister." 

"  Oh,  Raoul ! "  she  cried,  detaining  him,  "  will  you 
never  stop  in  your  fatal  career?  By  your  follies  and  ex 
travagance  you  have  ruined  our  father  and  broken  our 
mother's  heart.  If  you  have  any  good  feelings  left,  let 
me  appeal  to  them.  Do  be  warned,  dear  brother." 

"You  preach  very  prettily,  sister,"  cried  Raoul,  im 
patiently  ;  "  but  preaching  won't  get  me  out  of  my  diffi 
culties.  If  you  won't  help  me  my  father  must.  I  don't 
believe  he  is  so  poor  as  he  pretends,  Colombe.  He  could 
help  me  if  he  would.  At  all  events,  I  must  try  him." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  force  yourself  into  his  presence, 
Raoul.  You  will  cause  him  great  pain,  and  will  gain 
nothing  by  the  attempt.  Our  father  is  very  poor,  and 
you  have  made  him  so." 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  determined  to  see  him." 

"  You  must  not — indeed  you  must  not,  Raoul." 

At  this  moment  Lisette  rushed  into  the  room,  ex 
claiming,  "  Mademoiselle,  your  father  is  at  hand." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  Raoul.  "This  will  afford 
me  the  opportunity  I  desire." 

"You  won't  be  so  cruel — you  won't  trouble  him  thus," 
cried  Colombe.  "  Hide  yourself — quick  !  quick  ! " 

"  Go  into  this  closet,  sir,"  said  Lisette,  opening  a  door. 

And  as  Raoul  reluctantly  complied,  M.  Laborde  en 
tered  the  room.  Turned  sixty,  he  looked  seventy,  had  a 
meagre  figure,  sharp  features,  and  restless  glances  be 
tokening  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  Once  tall  and  erect,  he 
now  stooped  so  much  that  his  head  was  almost  buried  in 
his  breast.  Close  behind  him  came  his  old  servant, 
Delmace. 

"  I  have  bad  news  for  you,  my  child,"  he  said  to 
Colombe.  "  M.  Maurepas  has  been  arrested  to-day,  and 
taken  to  the  Bastille;  and  my  poor  friend  Crozat,  who 
was  brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Justice  yesterday, 
and  tortured  to  make  him  confess  where  he  had  hidden 
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his  money,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  pillory.  Alas!  alas! 
we  live  in  terrible  times,  when  honest  men  can  be  thus 
infamously  treated.'* 

"  You  have  no  cause  for  apprehension,  dear  father," 
replied  Colombe.  "  The  Chamber  of  Justice  won't  meddle 
with  you.  Its  prey  must  be  wealthy." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Laborde,  nervously.  "  I  am  a 
ruined  man,  as  all  the  world  knows,  but  there  are  wretches 
who  thrive  in  these  ill  times  by  lodging  informations,  and 
some  such  villain  might  falsely  charge  me  with  hiding 
money." 

"  But  as  the  charge  could  not  be  substantiated,  it  would 
matter  little,"  said  his  daughter. 

"  Still  I  should  be  interrogated,"  rejoined  Laborde. 
"  My  asseverations  might  not  be  believed,  and  I  should  be 
put  to  the  torture  like  poor  Crozat." 

"  Don't  alarm  yourself  needlessly,  dear  father,"  said 
Colombe.  "  No  one  is  likely  to  inform  against  you. 
There  can  be  no  motive  for  such  an  act.  Your  poverty, 
I  repeat,  is  your  safeguard." 

"  Well,  I  will  endeavour  to  shake  off  my -apprehen 
sions,"  rejoined  her  father;  "but  it  is  no  easy  task.  I 
have  had  distress  enough,  Heaven  knows !  The  cause  of 
all  my  trouble,  your  graceless  brother  Raoul,  I  am  told, 
has  been  presented  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  Regent's  favourites.  Like  enough.  Depravity 
is  a  recommendation  at  that  profligate  court.  But  I  am 
puzzled  to  think  by  what  disreputable  means  Raoul  con 
trives  to  keep  up  appearances.  No  matter.  He  is  no 
longer  son  of  mine.  I  have  cast  him  off  for  ever." 

"Not  for  ever,  dearest  father,"  cried  Colombe.  "If 
he  is  really,  as  you  say,  a  favourite  with  the  Regent,  he 
may  rise  to  distinction." 

"You  know  not  what  you  talk  about,  child.  He  is 
more  likely  to  sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy.  And 
now  mark  me,  Colombe.  Raoul  won't  dare  to  enter  my 
presence  again,  but  should  you  accidentally  meet  him,  I 
forbid  you — peremptorily  forbid  you — to  exchange  a  word 
with  him.  There  is  contamination  in  all  the  Regent's 
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Roues  from  which  you  should  be  free.  Therefore,  I 
charge  you  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  Raoul.  And 
now,  child,  go  to  yonr  chamber.  I  have  some  business 
to  transact  with  Delmace." 

"  Before  I  go,  permit  me  another  word  about  Raoul." 

"  Not  one,"  rejoined  her  father,  in  a  decided  tone. 

"  But,  father,  I  was  only  going  to  say " 

"  I  cannot  hear  you,"  he  interrupted.  "  Go,  my  child, 
and  may  you  sleep  sounder  than  I  am  likely  to  do !"  So 
saying,  he  kissed  her  brow,  and  she  retired  with  Lisette. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Laborde  threw  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  remained 
for  a  time  a  prey  to  bitter  reflection.  Old  Delmace 
watched  him  anxiously,  but  did  not  disturb  him. 

During  this  interval,  all  being  perfectly  still  in  the 
room,  Raoul  cautiously  opened  the  closet  door,  and  peeped 
out.  On  seeing  his  father  and  Delmace,  whose  backs  were 
towards  him,  he  quickly  drew  back,  but  left  the  door 
slightly  ajar,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  hear  what  they  said. 

"Monsieur  seems  more  dejected  than  usual  to-night," 
observed  Delmace  to  his  master.  "  May  I  venture  to  ask 
the  reason  ?  " 

"  My  anxiety  springs  from  the  old  cause,  the  Chamber 
of  Justice,  Delmace,"  replied  Laborde.  "  What  a  frightful 
position  I  should  be  in  were  any  discovery  made.  But 
you  will  never  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  you  You  have 
sworn  to  maintain  inviolable  secresy." 

"  No  oath  was  needed  to  bind  me,  sir,"  replied  Delmace. 
"  Ali  the  wealth  of  France  should  not  tempt  me  to  be 
tray  you.  Rest  assured  I  will  never  turn  informer." 

"  I  have  entire  confidence  in  you,  my  good  Delmace," 
said  his  master;  "and  as  you  are  the  only  person  who 
knows  that  I  have  money  hidden  in  this  house,  I  ought 
to  have  no  fear.  But  the  numerous  instances  of  domestic 
treachery  and  delation  I  have  recently  heard  of  are  enough 
to  inspire  distrust." 

"  Monsieur  does  me  great  wrong  if  he  has  the  slightest 
doubt  of  my  fidelity,"  remarked  Delmace,  in  a  tone  of 
Jeproach. 
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"Forgive  me,  my  worthy  friend,  forgive  me!"  re 
joined  Laborde.  "  1  know  I  could  trust  my  life  to  you; 
and  in  fact,  my  liberty,  if  not  my  life,  is  in  your  hands. 
A  word  from  you,  and  not  only  the  hundred  thousand 
livres  which  I  have  hidden  in  the  cellar  would  be  seized 
by  the  myrmidons  of  this  accursed  Chamber  of  Justice,  but 
I  myself  should  be  severely  punished — perhaps  hanged." 

"What  is  this  I  hear?"  exclaimed  Raoul,  peeping 
cautiously  forth.  "  A  hundred  thousand  livres  concealed 
in  the  cellar!" 

"  A  fifth  part  of  the  sum  secreted  is  the  reward  of  the 
informer,"  pursued  Laborde. 

"  Good !  then  twenty  thousand  livres  shall  be  mine," 
mentally  ejaculated  his  son. 

"Why  do  you  say  this  to  me,  sir?"  cried  Delmace. 
"  You  know  it  pains  me  to  be  suspected." 

"  But  I  do  not  suspect  you,  my  good  fellow — I  do  not 
suspect  you.  I  know  you  to  be  proof  against  all  tempta 
tion.  I  simply  advert  to  the  infamous  practices  of  this 
abominable  tribunal,  which  offers  a  premium  for  treachery. 
Were  my  worthless  son  aware  that  I  had  this  secret  hoard, 
he  would  infallibly  betray  me  to  obtain  a  share  of  it." 

"  You  judge  your  worthless  son  correctly,  sir,"  ob 
served  Raoul;  "  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  he  won't  dis 
appoint  your  expectations.  Within  a  few  hours  an  officer 
of  police  with  a  dozen  archers  of  the  guard  shall  pay  you 
a  domiciliary  visit.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  out,  I  will  fly  to 
M.  de  Fourqueux  to  lay  the  information." 

"  Tell  me,  Delmace,  do  you  think  the  cellar  the  safest- 
spot  in  which  to  hide  the  money  ?  "  pursued  Laborde. 

"Where  could  monsieur  find  a  safer?"  rejoined  the 
old  servant. 

"  We  must  consider.  Most  of  the  secret  hoards  seized 
have  been  buried  in  vaults  or  gardens,  so  that  the  searchers 
always  proceed  direct  to  such  places.  A  plank  could  easily 
be  taken  up  from  the  floor  of  the  grand  salon,  or  a  panel 
removed  from  the  walls,  so  that  the  chest  and  bags  con 
taining  the  money  might  be  secured." 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  chest  and  bags  are  quite  safe  where 
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they  are,  hidden  beneath  the  central  stone  in  the  cellar," 
observed  Delmace. 

a  Hush,  hush  !  don't  mention  the  exact  spot,  Delmace," 
cried  Laborde,  looking  round  uneasily.  "  Some  one  may 
overhear  you." 

"  Some  one  has  overheard  him,  and  won't  forget  what 
he  has  heard,"  muttered  Raoul. 

"  I  tell  you  I  feel  an  unaccountable  uneasiness  about  the 
money,"  pursued  Laborde,  grasping  the  arm  of  his  old  ser 
vant,  "  and  shall  remove  it  from  the  cellar  to-night.  Where 
do  you  recommend  me  to  hide  it?" 

"  Poor  old  gentleman !  misfortune  has  weakened  his 
brain,"  thought  Delmace.  "It  will  be  best  to  humour 
him.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  uneasy,  let  us  lock  up  the 
money  in  yonder  closet.  To-morrow  we  may  find  some 
spot  where  it  may  be  better  concealed." 

"  An  excellent  suggestion,  Delmace,"  cried  Laborde, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  Let  us  about  it  at  once.  Come 
with  me  to  the  cellar,"  he  added,  snatching  up  the  candle 
and  tottering  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  his  old  servant. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  Raoul  emerged  from  the 
closet. 

"  A  precious  discovery  I  have  made ! "  he  exclaimed. 
*'  I  always  suspected  my  father  had  a  secret  hoard,  but  I 
never  fancied  the  amount  so  great  as  a  hundred  thousand 
livres.  I  will  denounce  him  at  once.  Yet  hold !  'tis  an 
execrable  act  I  am  about  to  commit — worse  than  robbery. 
Pshaw !  the  money  is  of  no  use  to  the  miserly  old  hunks, 
since  he  daren't  spend  it,  while  to  me  it  will  be  everything. 
What  if  I  conceal  myself  in  the  house,  and  carry  off  the 
chest,  or  one  of  the  money-bags  they  spoke  of.  No,  that 
won't  do.  If  caught,  I  should  be  sent  to  the  galleys, 
whereas  by  pursuing  the  other  course  I  shall  be  screened 
and  rewarded,  and,  best  of  all,  the  denunciation  can  be 
made  in  a  feigned  name.  So  away  with  all  foolish  scruples. 
Plague  on't !  here  they  are  again,"  he  added,  preparing  to 
retreat  to  the  closet.  "  No,  'tis  only  Colombo." 

And  at  the  word  his  sister  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  come  to  see  you  safely  off,  Raoul,"  she  cried, 
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"  My  father  and  old  Delmace  have  gone  down  to  the 
cellar,  so  you  need  not  fear  meeting  them.  But  I  have 
a  word  to  say  before  you  go." 

"  Don't  stop  me  now,  darling,"  he  interrupted.  "  I 
may  be  caught." 

66 1  was  only  about  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  will  solemnly 
promise  to  return  it,  you  shall  have  my  diamond  cross. 
Here  it  is." 

"No,  no,  I  won't  take  it.  I  feel  it  was  wrong  in  me 
to  ask  it.  I  will  find  some  other  means  of  obtaining  the 
money  I  want." 

"  Some  honourable  means,  I  hope,  Raoul?"  she  said, 
arresting  him. 

"Honourable  means,  of  course,"  he  rejoined,  hastily. 
"  I  tell  you  what,  Colombe,  if  I  am  successful,  as  I  hope 
to  be,  you  shall  have  a  thousand  livres." 

"  You  promise  more  than  you  can  perform,  I  fear," 
she  replied.  "But  how  is  this,  sir  ?  What  new  idea  has 
crossed  you?  A  few  minutes  ago  you  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  for  money,  and  now  you  refuse  my  offer  of 
the  diamond  cross,  and  offer  me  a  thousand  livres." 

"  A  new  plan  has  occurred  to  me  while  shut  up  in 
yonder  closet,"  he  replied.  "  Don't  hinder  me.  I  must 
put  it  into  instant  execution." 

"  I  hope  it  is  a  plan  of  which  I  could  approve,  but  I 
very  much  fear  the  contrary,"  she  remarked.  "  Good 
night,  Raoul !  You'll  find  Lisette  on  the  stairs." 
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U. 

A  VISIT  PEOM  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  JUSTICE. 

COLOMBE  awaited  Lisette' s  return,  and  then,  satisfied 
that  Raoul  was  gone,  retired  to  her  chamber.  But  feeling 
disinclined  to  sleep,  instead  of  seeking  her  couch,  she  sat 
down  to  read,  and  remained  thus  occupied  nearly  two 
hours,  when  she  awakened  Lisette,  who  was  slumbering 
in  a  fauteuil  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"  Ah !  mademoiselle,"  exclaimed  the  soubrette,  as  she 
opened  her  eyes,  "how  cruel  of  you  to  disturb  rne  at 
such  a  moment!  You  have  roused  me  from  the  most 
delightful  dream.  Methought  I  was  walking  with  Valentin 
in  the  gardens  of  Versailles " 

"  Had  I  been  aware  of  the  agreeable  nature  of  your 
dreams  I  would  have  let  you  sleep  on/'  said  Colombe. 
"  But  it  is  past  midnight,  and  I  ought  to  be  in  bed." 

"It  is  not  my  fault,  mademoiselle,  that  you  have  not 
been  in  bed  long  ago,"  observed  Lisette,  yawning. 

"  Everybody  seems  late  to-night,"  remarked  Colombe. 
"  My  father  has  not  yet  gone  to  his  room." 

"  There  is  nothing  singular  in  that,  mademoiselle.  My 
master  does  not  sleep  very  well,  and  often  sits  up  late  with 
Delmace.  Holy  mother!  what  is  that  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
as  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  gate.  "  Who  can  be 
coming  here  at  this  time  of  night?" 

"You  had  better  go  down  and  see  who  it  is,"  said 
Colombe. 

"If  Delmace  is  still  up  he  will  go,"  replied  Lisette, 
reluctantly.  "  Save  us !  there  it  is  again,"  she  added,  as 
a  still  louder  knock  resounded  through  the  house.  "  Folks 
who  come  at  such  an  untimely  hour  shouldn't  be  in  a 
hurry." 

"I  hope  it  is  not  a  visit  from  the  officers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Justice,"  cried  Colombe,  much  alarmed. 
a  They  often  search  houses  at  night." 
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"  Why  should  they  come  here,  mademoiselle?"  said 
Lisette,  turning  pale.  "  I'm  sure  they'll  find  nothing." 

"  I  can't  say,"  rejoined  Oolombe.  "  But  I  will  go  down 
stairs.  Come  with  me,  Lisette." 

Ere  they  could  reach  the  rez  de  chaussee,  three  loud 
strokes  were  dealt  against  the  porte  cochere,  and  in  the 
court-yard  they  found  M.  Laborde  and  Delmace,  both 
looking  full  of  consternation.  While  father  and  daughter 
were  exchanging  anxious  looks,  but  before  a  word  passed 
between  them,  the  gate  was  again  struck  thrice,  and  a 
loud  authoritative  voice  called  out,  "  Open  the  gate  in 
the  King's  name!" 

"  It  is  a  message  from  the  Chamber  of  Justice ! "  ex 
claimed  Laborde,  in  extremity  of  terror.  "  I  am  lost!" 

"  Put  a  bold  face  on  it,  sir,"  said  Delmace  to  his 
master.  "Your  looks  will  excite  suspicion.  Shall  I  open 
•the  gate?" 

"  No — no — yes,  yes !  "  cried  Laborde.  "  Ask  their 
business  first." 

On  this  old  Delmace  went  to  the  gate,  and  opening 
a  small  grated  wicket,  reconnoitred  the  persons  outside. 
The  party  consisted  of  an  officer  of  police,  and  a  dozen 
archers  of  the  guard,  two  of  whom  carried  torches. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  asked  Delmace,  in  trembling 
tones. 

61  Instant  admittance,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  do  you 
detain  us  so  long?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  I  am  an 
officer  of  police?  Open  the  gate  on  peril  of  your  life." 

Thus  admonished,  Delmace  was  forced  to  comply,  but 
while  he  was  unfastening  the  porte  coch&re,  Laborde 
retreated  with  his  daughter  to  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  where,  half  dead  with  terror,  he  awaited  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  officers  of  justice.  In  another  minute  the 
exempt  entered  the  room,  attended  by  a  couple  of  archers 
with  drawn  swords. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  nocturnal  visit,  sir?  "  in 
quired  Laborde,  summoning  up  all  his  resolution,  though 
his  quavering  voice  and  trembling  limbs  betrayed  his 
alarm. 
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"You  will  easily  guess  the  purport  of  my  visit,  M. 
Laborde,"  replied  the  exempt — a  tall,  stern-looking  man, 
with  a  harsh  voice.  "  I  am  charged  to  arrest  you  and 
bring  you  before  the  Chamber  of  Justice." 

"With  what  offence  am  I  taxed,  sir?"  demanded 
Laborde,  slightly  recovering  his  self-possession. 

"  You  are  accused  of  hiding  a  large  sum  of  money — 
no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  livres — within  your 
house,"  replied  the  exempt.  "You  perceive,  sir,  that 
my  HI  formation  is  exact." 

At  these  words  Laborde  staggered  as  if  struck  by  a 
heavy  blow,  and  sank  groaning  upon  a  chair.  While 
solicitously  attending  to  him,  Colombe  said  to  the  officer, 

"  Do  not  misconstrue  my  poor  father's  manner,  sir. 
His  nervous  system  has  been  sadly  shaken  of  late,  and  the 
slightest  thing  affects  him.  An  enemy  has  denounced 
him,  but  the  accusation  is  wholly  unfounded.  He  has 
no  money  to  hide.  Search  the  house  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  you  will  find  it  stripped  of  all  its  valuables  and  fur 
niture." 

"  This  tallies  with  our  information,  mademoiselle,"  re 
plied  the  exempt.  "  We  know  that  your  father  feigns  to 
be  poor  in  order  to  escape  the  fines  and  penalties  im 
posed  by  the  edict,  but  his  cunning  won't  avail  him. 
Hear  me,  M.  Laborde,"  he  added  to  him ;  "  are  you  willing 
to  deliver  up  this  money,  or  must  I  look  for  it?" 

"  If  you  doubt  what  my  daughter  asserts,  you  can  search 
the  house,  sir,"  replied  Laborde.  "  But  if  you  are  un 
successful,  I  presume  I  shall  be  liberated." 

"  In  any  case,  I  am  commanded  to  bring  you  before 
the  tribunal,"  said  the  exempt,  "there  to  answer  the  in 
terrogatories  of  the  procureur-general,  M.  de  Fourqueux. 
It  might  profit  you  to  give  up  the  money  voluntarily,  but 
as  you  decline  this,  we  must  search  for  it.  You  will  all 
go  with  me.  Show  the  way  to  the  cellar,  maraud."  he 
added  to  Delmace. 

Stealing  a  furtive  glance  at  his  master,  the  old  servant 
complied,  and  conducted  the  party  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  house.  Arrived  at  the  cellar  door,  which  was  un- 
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fastened,  the  exempt  took  a  torch  from  one  of  the  archers, 
and  stepped  into  the  vaulted  chamber. 

He  then  instantly  perceived  that  a  flag  had  been  taken 
up,  leaving  a  deep  hollow  visible.  Advancing  the  light, 
he  found  the  hole  was  empty,  and  cried  out  to  Laborde, 
who  entered  the  cellar  at  that  moment, 

"  Aha !  you  have  been  beforehand  with  us,  I  perceive, 
sir.  The  treasure  has  flown.  What  say  you  to  this, 
mademoiselle?"  he  added  to  Colombe. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  appeared  half  stupified. 

"  Now,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  where  to  find  the  money?" 
added  the  exempt,  turning  to  Laborde. 

But  the  other  made  no  response. 

"  We  are  wasting  time  here,"  cried  the  officer.  "  Con 
duct  us  to  your  young  mistress's  boudoir,  drole,"  he 
added  to  Delmace. 

"Ah!"  muttered  Colombe,  a  terrible  light  flashing 
upon  her.  "  Can  Raoul  have  done  this  ? — but  no,  no  ' 
— 'tis  too  horrible." 

Obliged  to  constrain  her  feelings,  she  accompanied  the 
rest  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  On  entering  the 
boudoir,  the  exempt  cast  a  glance  around,  and  then 
marched  direct  to  the  closet,  but,  finding  it  locked,  he 
demanded  the  key  from  Laborde,  who  gave  it  him  with 
a  sigh.  The  door  being  opened,  the  officer's  investigations 
were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  box  and  a 
number  of  stout  leathern  bags,  to  all  appearance  full  of 
money.  These  were  thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  closet, 
and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  hide  them.  In  fact, 
they  had  only  just  been  brought  there.  By  the  direction 
of  the  officer,  the  chest  and  bags  were  taken  out  of  the 
closet,  and,  being  placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  were  opened,  and  found  full  of  golden  pieces. 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  livres  here," 
remarked  the  exempt  to  Laborde.  "  Is  that  the  amount?  " 

"  It  is — I  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  the  unfortunate  man. 
"  But  who  has  denounced  me?" 

"  Address  that  question  to  the  tribunal,"  said  the  exempt, 
"  I  can  afford  you  no  information." 
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"It  is  clear  to  me  now,"  mentnlly  exclaimed  Colombe. 
w  My  wicked  brother  has  done  this — but  I  did  not  deem 
him  capable  of  such  villany." 

The  rest  of  the  archers  were  then  summoned,  and  the 
chest  and  money-bags  given  into  their  charge  by  the 
exempt. 

"  Will  you  take  all  ? "  cried  Laborde,  in  an  agony  of 
distress.  "  Will  you  leave  nothing  for  my  child?" 

"  I  must  deliver  the  whole  of  the  money  to  the  pro- 
cureur-general,"  replied  the  exempt.  "You  and  your 
servant,  Delmace,  will  be  taken  to  the  Conciergerie  to 
night,  and  to-morrow  you  will  both  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal.  Bid  farewell  to  your  daughter." 

After  tenderly  embracing  Colombe,  and  consigning  her 
in  a  half-fainting  state  to  the  care  of  Lisette,  Laborde 
told  the  exempt  he  was  ready  to  attend  him.  He  and 
old  Delmace  were  then  taken  to  the  Conciergerie,  and 
locked  up  for  the  night. 


III. 

THE  PILOKI  DES  HALLES, 

NEXT  day  the  two  prisoners  were  brought  before  the 
dread  tribunal. 

Sharply  questioned  by  the  judge  as  to  whether  he  had 
any  further  sums  of  money  concealed,  and  threatened  with 
torture  if  he  did  not  make  full  confession,  Laborde  could 
only  protest  that  he  had  declared  the  truth.  Delmace 
was  next  interrogated,  and  told  if  he  gave  such  informa 
tion  as  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  further  secret 
hoard,  he  would  not  only  be  liberated,  but  rewarded. 
The  old  man,  however,  looking  steadily  at  the  judge,  said 
he  would  not  utter  a  word  to  criminate  his  master.  On 
this,  he  was  taken  to  the  adjoining  chamber,  where  the 
thumbscrew  was  put  on,  but  he  bore  the  application  with 
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great  fortitude,  and  as  nothing  could  be  elicited,  he  was 
at  length  brought  back  to  the  court. 

Sentence  was  then  pronounced  upon  both  offenders. 
The  whole  of  the  money  concealed  by  Laborde  was  de 
clared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  State,  and  for  the  high  mis 
demeanour  he  had  committed  he  was  condemned  to  be 
set  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
Delmace  was  likewise  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  but  there 
his  punishment  was  to  end. 

On  the  following  day,  the  first  part  of  this  rigorous 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect.  Stripped  to  the  shirt, 
with  ropes  round  their  necks,  lighted  candles  in  their 
bound  hands,  the  two  miserable  men  were  attached  to  a 
tumbrel.  On  the  back  of  each  hung  a  label,  inscribed, 
"  Robber  of  the  People."  In  this  wretched  condition  they 
were  dragged  through  the  streets,  amid  the  hootings  of 
the  rabble,  to  the  Pilori  des  Halles — an  octangular  turret, 
built  of  stone,  and  having  a  tall  pointed  roof,  which  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  picturesque  old  market-place.  At  each 
angle  of  the  structure  was  a  lofty  unglazed  window,  so  that 
a  large  horizontal  wheel,  turning  upon  a  pivot,  could  be 
distinctly  seen  inside.  Within  the  bands  of  this  revolving 
wheel,  which  in  fact  formed  the  pillory,  were  holes  des 
tined  to  receive  the  head  and  hands  of  the  sufferers. 
Fixed  to  this  machine,  in  the  painful  and  degrading 
position  alluded  to,  poor  Laborde  and  his  faithful  ser 
vant  were  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  insults  and 
outrages  of  the  mob,  who  pelted  them  incessantly  with 
mud,  rotten  eggs,  and  other  missiles. 

Amidst  the  large  concourse  collected  on  that  day  in 
the  Place  des  Halles,  there  was  only  one  person  who  felt 
any  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  who  was  shocked  and 
disgusted  at  the  spectacle.  This  was  a  young  Englishman 
of  two-and-twenty,  and  of  very  distinguished  appearance, 
who  had  but  recently  arrived  in  Paris,  and  not  sharing  in 
the  popular  prejudices,  thought  the  sufferers  were  unjustly 
punished,  and  felt  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  brutality 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  rabble. 

He  was  about  to  quit  the  spot,  and  was  trying  to  ex- 
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tricate  himself  from  a  group  of  market-women,  several 
of  whom  had  the  aspect  as  well  as  the  tongues  of  furies, 
when  he  was  detained  by  a  disturbance  among  the  crowd, 
caused  by  a  young  damsel,  who  was  trying  to  force  her 
way  towards  the  pillory.  With  this  beautiful  but  dis 
tracted-looking  creature,  whose  looks  and  attire  bespoke  a 
condition  far  superior  to  the  mass  of  the  assemblage,  was 
a  female  attendant,  who  vainly  strove  to  hold  her  back. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  unhappy  girl  was 
Colombe  Laborde. 

"  I  will  go  to  him — I  will  go  to  my  father,"  she 
shrieked. 

"  Where  is  your  father,  mam'zelle?  "  demanded  a  Dame 
de  la  Halle,  with  a  very  repulsive  countenance. 

"  There ! — there  ! "  replied  Colombe,  pointing  towards 
the  pillory. 

"  What,  that  vile  miscreant — that  robber ! "  cried  the 
virago.  "  You  shan't  go  near  him.  Leave  him  to  us." 

And  she  hurled  a  heavy  missile  at  the  unfortunate  La 
borde,  which,  hitting  him  on  the  head,  cut  open  his  temple. 
Her  companions  laughed  loudly,  and  applauded  her  skill. 

"  I  never  miss  my  mark,"  said  the  woman.  "  You  shall 
see  me  hit  the  wretch  again  when  the  wheel  comes  round." 

"  Oh,  spare  him — in  pity  spare  him  !  "  cried  Colombe. 
"He  has  committed  no  crime." 

"  Do  you  call  robbing  the  public  no  crime?"  rejoined 
the  woman.  "  I  and  my  commeres  think  differently.  We 
deem  the  pillory  too  slight  a  punishment  for  such  as  he." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  worse  in  store  for  him — he  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  galleys,"  observed  one  of  her  gossips,  with  an 
atrocious  laugh. 

Hearing  all  that  passed,  greatly  struck  by  Colombo's 
beauty,  and  alarmed  for  her  safety,  the  young  English 
man,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  pushed  towards  her 
through  the  crowd.  Though,  as  we  have  intimated,  he 
had  not  been  long  in  France,  he  spoke  the  language 
fluently. 

"This  is  no  place  for  you,  mademoiselle,"  he  said. 
"  Let  me  conduct  you  hence." 
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But  she  heeded  not  the  offer,  and  did  not  even  seem 
to  perceive  the  speaker,  in  her  anxiety  to  prevent  further 
outrage  to  her  father.  So  imploring  and  agonised  were 
her  looks  that  the  horrible  woman  near  her  could  not  re 
sist  them,  but  let  drop  the  brickbat  she  was  about  to  hurl 
at  the  poor  wretch  in  the  pillory,  saying, 

"  For  your  sake,  mam'zelle,  I  will  spare  him." 

"Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you  for  your  goodness,"  cried 
Colombe,  seizing  the  woman's  rough  hand  and  pressing 
it  to  her  lips. 

"  You  had  better  take  this  young  gentleman's  advice, 
and  go  away,  mam'zelle,"  said  the  woman.  "  You  can 
do  no  good  liere." 

But  the  unhappy  girl  refused  to  listen  to  counsel. 

At  this  juncture  the  wheel  of  the  pillory  ceased  to  re 
volve,  and  after  some  little  delay  the  two  sufferers  were 
released,  and  brought  down  to  the  tumbrel,  to  which  they 
were  attached  as  before.  A  passage  was  then  cleared  by 
the  guard  with  their  halberds,  and  the  vehicle  put  in 
motion. 

Owing  to  this  stir,  the  crowd  became  so  densely  packed, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Colombe,  had  she 
attempted  it,  to  withdraw,  but  she  kept  her  place,  which 
was  now  just  behind  the  front  rank  of  the  line  through 
which  the  sad  procession  took  its  course.  In  another  mo 
ment  the  tumbrel  came  on.  Bleeding,  barefooted,  and 
covered  with  mud  and  filth,  the  two  prisoners  presented 
a  spectacle  that  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone;  but 
their  miserable  plight  did  not  save  them  from  the  mob, 
who  greeted  them  with  groans  and  execrations,  offering 
them  every  kind  of  indignity. 

Poor  Laborde,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  cart  nearest 
his  daughter,  walked  with  head  bowed  down.  As  he  ap 
proached,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  Colombe  called  out 
in  a  voice  distinctly  heard  above  the  yells  and  vocifera 
tions  of  the  rabble, 

"Father!  father!" 

Raising  his  head  quickly,  the  unfortunate  mnn  «ooked 
in  the  direction  whence  the  cry  arose,  and,  descrying  ner, 
exclaimed  in  a  lamentable  voice, 
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"  My  child !  my  child !  what  do  you  do  here  ?  " 
A  piercing  scream  burst  on  his  ears,  and  he  beheld  his 
daughter  fall  back  insensible  into  the  arms  of  a  tall  young 
man  behind  her ;  but  he  heard  and  saw  nothing  more, 
for  the  tumbrel  halted  not,  and  the  guard  ordered  him  to 
move  on. 


IV. 

EVELYN   HARCOURT. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  gone  the  crowd  began 
to  disperse,  and  the  young  Englishman,  followed  by 
Lisette,  bore  his  lovely  burden  into  the  Rue  des  Pr£- 
cheurs,  where,  finding  an  unoccupied  bench  near  a  drug 
gist's  shop,  he  placed  her  upon  it,  and  left  her  to  the 
care  of  her  attendant,  while  he  himself  entered  the  shop 
in  quest  of  some  restorative. 

On  his  return  he  was  glad  to  find  she  had  regained 
sensibility,  arid  he  induced  her  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of 
the  cordial  he  had  procured.  At  first  she  did  not  know 
what  had  happened,  or  where  she  was,  but,  glancing  round 
with  terror,  said  to  Lisette, 

"Have  I  been  dreaming?"  Then,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  she  added,  "  Ah,  no,  the  frightful  scene  was 
real." 

A  flood  of  tears  somewhat  relieved  her,  and  she  arose; 
but  she  evidently  overrated  her  strength,  for  she  could 
scarcely  stani  without  support. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  further  service  to  you,  mademoi 
selle  ?'"  said  the  young  Englishman,  who  still  lingered, 
unat>le  to  tear  himself  away.  "  If  I  might  venture  to  do 
so,  I  would  ask  permission  to  see  you  safely  home." 

"  You  are  still  very  weak  and  faint,  Mademoiselle  Co- 
lombe,'5  observed  Lisette.  "  Let  me  advise  you  to  accept 
the  young  gentleman's  obliging  offer — although  he  is  a 
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stranger.  He  has  already  been  of  great  assistance  in 
carrying  you  out  of  the  crowd." 

A  slight  flush  suffused  Colombo's  pale  cheeks  as  she 
tendered  her  thanks  to  the  young  man,  and,  prepossessed 
by  his  amiable  manner  and  looks  she  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  took  his  proffered  arm.  Threading  a  narrow  street, 
they  gained  the  Rue  Saint  Martin,  and  proceeded  along 
it  towards  the  faubourg  of  the  same  name. 

Their  pace  was  necessarily  slow,  and  as  they  went  on 
the  young  man,  who  already  felt  a  strong  interest  for  the 
unhappy  girl,  acquainted  her  with  his  name  and  station — 
telling  her  he  was  a  cadet  of  a  noble  English  family,  and 
that  his  name  was  Evelyn  Harcourt ;  adding,  that  he  had 
recently  come  to  Paris  to  act  as  secretary  to  Lord  Stair, 
the  English  ambassador. 

In  return  for  this  confidence,  Colombe  gave  him  full 
particulars  of  the  dire  calamity  that  had  befallen  her 
father. 

"  If  he  has  to  endure  another  such  frightful  ordeal  as 
he  has  gone  through  to-day,"  she  said,  in  conclusion,  "  I 
am  certain  he  will  not  survive  it.  What  can  be  done  to 
save  him?  How  can  I  procure  his  pardon?  But  I  forget 
I  am  addressing  a  stranger,  who  can  feel  little  interest 
in  my  affliction." 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Evelyn. 
"I  feel  the  liveliest  sympathy  for  you,  and  promise  you 
to  use  all  the  influence  I  possess  to  procure  some  mitiga 
tion  of  your  father's  severe  sentence.  I  will  speak  to  Lord 
Stair,  but  my  chief  reliance  is  upon  my  friend  M.  Law, 
who  is  in  great  favour  with  the  Regent." 

"  Oh !  if  you  can  prevail  upon  your  friend  to  say  a 
word  in  my  father's  behalf,  the  Regent,  no  doubt,  will 
listen  to  him.  I  know  the  Sieur  Law  by  reputation. 
My  father  has  often  spoken  of  him  as  a  great  financier." 

"M.  Law  is  a  kind-hearted  man  as  well  as  a  great 
financier,"  replied  Evelyn.  "I  will  apply  to  him  with 
out  delay.  But  have  you  no  powerful  friend — no  kinsman 
who  can  help  you?" 

"  All  our  friends  have  deserted  us,"  replied  Colombe, 
sorrowfully. 
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"  Then  you  have  no  brother?  "  cried  Evelyn. 

"Alas!  yes,"  she  replied,  hanging  her  head.  "But  he 
is  the  cause  of  all  this  misery.  His  extravagance,  I  be 
lieve,  caused  my  father  to  hide  his  money,  and  led  to 
these  fatal  consequences." 

"  Where  is  your  brother  now,  mademoiselle?" 

"  He  is  in  Paris,  but  I  know  not  where  he  dwells.  I 
heard  that  he  has  become  a  favourite  of  the  Regent." 

"  A  favourite  of  the  Regent ! "  exclaimed  Harcourt. 
"  Then  your  father  is  saved." 

"  Alas !  sir,  you  do  not  know  my  brother  Raoul,"  she 
replied.  "  If  my  unfortunate  father  has  only  to  rely  on 
him,  he  is  lost." 

Pained  by  what  he  heard,  Harcourt  remained  silent, 
and  nothing  more  passed  between  them  till  they  reached 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Martin. 

"  There  is  the  house  once  occupied  by  my  father,"  said 
Colombe,  pointing  it  out,  "  and  which  still  affords  me 
shelter,  though  it  will  not  do  so  long,  for  it  has  been 
seized  upon  by  the  officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice." 

Before  Harcourt  could  make  any  reply,  a  tall,  splendidly 
attired,  handsome  young  man  issued  from  the  open  gate 
way.  On  seeing  Colombe,  he  hastened  towards  her. 

"  Ah !  good  day,  sister,"  he  cried.  "  I  have  been 
looking  for  you,  and  learnt  that  you  had  gone  out  with 
Lisette." 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Place  des  Halles,  Raoul,"  she  re 
plied,  coldly ;  "  and  this  gentleman,  M.  Evelyn  Harcourt, 
has  been  kind  enough — compassionate  enough,  I  ought 
to  say — to  bring  me  home." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  M.  Harcourt's  attention," 
replied  Raoul,  with  affected  indifference.  "  I  think  I  have 
seen  him  before.  You  are  an  Englishman,  sir,  if  I  mis 
take  not." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  rejoined  the  other,  rather  stiffly. 
al  have  the  honour  to  be  attached  to  the  English  em 
bassy." 

"  I  now  recollect  you  perfectly,"  replied  Raoul.  "  I 
saw  you  yesterday  with  Milord  Stair  and  the  Sieur  Law. 
Enchanted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  M.  Harcourt/' 
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And  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  haughtily 
declined  to  take. 

Reddening  with  anger,  Raoul  seemed  half  inclined  to 
resent  the  affront,  when  his  sister  interposed,  and  said, 
"You  forget,  Raoul,  that  we  have  just  come  from  the 
Place  des  Halles.  Had  you  been  there,  and  witnessed 
the  harrowing  spectacle  I  beheld,  you  would  feel  crushed 
and  degraded.  Do  you  comprehend  what  I  say  to  you, 
Raoul?"  she  continued,  as  he  averted  his  gaze  from  her, 
and  strove  to  conceal  his  annoyance  by  twisting  his  hand- 
some  moustaches.  "  I  saw  our  poor  father  set  in  the 
pillory  in  the  Place  des  Halles.  I  saw  him  wounded, 
bleeding,  pelted,  reviled  by  the  rabble,  and  my  heart  is 
well-nigh  broken  with  shame  and  grief.  And  who  has 
caused  this  infamous  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon 
him?  Who  has  brought  him  to  the  pillory?  Who  will 
send  him  to  the  galleys  ? — You ! — his  son  !  Oh !  shame 
— shame  upon  you  !  " 

"What  mean  you  by  this  preposterous  accusation?" 
cried  Raoul.  "  Distress  has  turned  your  brain.  You  rave." 

t*  No,  I  do  not  rave.  I  speak  the  truth,  Raoul.  I 
charge  you  with  denouncing  your  father  to  the  Chamber 
of  Justice." 

"Nonsense! — why  do  you  charge  me  with  the  act?" 
he  demanded. 

"  No  one  but  you  could  have  done  it,"  she  rejoined. 
"  Old  Delmace,  who  alone  was  in  my  father's  confidence, 
is  a  fellow-sufferer  with  him,  and  would  have  died  rather 
than  be  guilty  of  such  perfidy.  But  you — unnatural  son 
that  you  are ! — did  not  hesitate." 

u  Upon  my  soul  you  wrong  me,  Colombe.  I  knew 
nothing  of  our  father's  arrest,  or  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him,  till  I  came  hither." 

"  It  is  false,"  she  replied.  "  My  father  was  arrested 
within  a  few  hours  after  your  last  visit  to  me,  when,  by 
means  bestknown  to  yourself,  you  discovered  that  he  had 
money  concealed.  But  tremble  !  The  offence  you  have 
committed,  which  is  black  as  parricide,  will  not  pass  un 
punished." 
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"  I  will  not  stay  to  be  railed  at  thus,  even  by  a  sister," 
said  Raoul,  losing  patience.  "  Yet  let  me  state  my  errand 
before  I  go.  I  came  with  money  for  you.  Here  it  is," 
he  added,  offering  her  a  purse. 

"I  will  have  none  of  it,"  she  rejoined,  with  an  ex 
pression  of  loathing.  "  It  is  the  price  of  a  father's  blood. 
Hear  me,  Raoul.  If  you  are  not  utterly  hardened — if 
you  are  not  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  devoid  of 
all  filial  duty,  you  will  strive  to  make  reparation  for  the 
dreadful  crime  you  have  committed,  and  procure  the  com 
mutation  of  your  father's  unjust  sentence.  Do  this! — save 
him  from  a  repetition  of  the  barbarous  and  degrading 
punishment  he  has  this  day  experienced — save  him  from 
the  galleys — restore  him  to  home  and  freedom — do  this,  I 
say,  and  I  will  forgive  and  bless  you.  But  shrink  from 
it — fail  in  the  task — and  never  call  me  sister  more." 

(i  I  will  do  all  I  can,  but  I  fear  the  attempt  will  be  in 
vain,"  replied  Raoul.  "  I  excuse  what  you  have  just  said, 
but  I  recommend  you  to  be  more  cautious  in  the  language 
you  employ  towards  me  in  future." 

"  I  but  speak  the  truth,  Raoul,  and  you  know  it,"  she 
rejoined. 

"  Truth  cannot  always  be  spoken  with  impunity  in 
these  days,"  he  retorted.  "  You  believe  that  I  have  de 
nounced  my  father,  .and  you  bitterly  upbraid  me.  Are 
you  aware  that  to  reproach  a  delator,  as  you  deem  me,  is 
punishable  by  death?" 

"  fs  it  so?"  cried  Evelyn  Harcourt,  who  had  remained 
a  deeply-interested  spectator  of  this  scene.  "  Then  I  shall 
render  myself  amenable  to  the  punishment,  M.  Raoul  La- 
borde,  for  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  your  conduct  to  be 
infamous,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  make  no  secret 
of  my  opinion." 

"  Meddle  not  with  me,  M.  Harcourt,  or  you  will  rue 
your  rashness,"  retorted  Raoul,  touching  the  hilt  of  his 
rapier.  "As  I  have  just  told  my  sister,  I  am  content  to 
overlook  what  has  passed,  but  I  shall  not  be  equally  tolerant 
in  future." 

So  saying,  he  stalked  haughtily  away. 
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Evelyn  looked  after  him  with  amazement  mingled  with 
disgust. 

"Ah !  mademoiselle/'  he  said,  turning  to  Colombo,  "  I 
am  perplexed  to  think  how  one  so  good,  so  devoted,  can 
have  such  an  unworthy  brother."' 

"I  am  still  more  perplexed  to  think  how  my  father, 
who  is  the  soul  of  honour,  can  have  such  an  unworthy 
son,"  she  replied.  "  Henceforward,  I  shall  blush  to  own 
that  1  have  a  brother.  Yet  Raoul's  nature  was  not  always 
evil.  He  promised  well  in  early  years,  but  he  has  been 
corrupted  by  profligate  associates,  and  has  become  what 
you  see.  Having  once  loved  him  tenderly,  I  find  it  diffi 
cult  to  steel  my  heart  against  him,  but  I  must  do  so — 
unless  he  shall  repent  and  amend.  Farewell,  M.  Har- 
court !  1  will  not  detain  you  longer.  For  all  you  have 
done — for  all  you  promise  to  do — accept  my  fervent  grati 
tude." 

"  Farewell,  mademoiselle !  I  will  not  raise  your  ex 
pectations  too  highly  lest  I  should  disappoint  them,  but  no 
effort  on  my  part  shall  be  spared  to  procure  your  father's 
liberation." 

With  this  he  bowed  and  departed.  Colombe  followed 
his  retreating  figure  with  wistful  eyes,  until  he  turned 
into  the  Rue  Neuve  d'Orleans,  and  disappeared.  She 
then  entered  the  gateway  with  Lisette. 
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V. 

M.  D'ARGENSON. 

ON  quitting  Colombe,  the  first  step  taken  by  Evelyn 
Harcourt  was  to  repair  to  Mr.  Law's  residence  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  but,  being  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  inter 
view  he  desired,  he  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of  the  English 
embassy.  Unluckily,  Lord  Stair  had  gone  to  Versailles, 
so  nothing  could  be  done  with  him.  Thus  baffled,  Har 
court  addressed  a  long  and  earnest  letter  to  Mr.  Law,  in 
which,  after  entering  into  full  details  of  Laborde's  case, 
he  besought  Law's  intercession  with  the  Regent  in  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  man.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  Har 
court  was  gratified  by  receiving  a  kind  and  sympathising 
reply  from  Law,  appointing  an  interview  at  noon  on  the 
following  day. 

Precisely  at  the  hour  appointed  Harcourt  appeared  in 
the  Place  Vendome.  Beneath  the  peristyle  of  Mr.  Law's 
magnificent  hotel  he  found  a  splendid  equipage,  to  which 
a  pair  of  richly-caparisoned  horses  were  attached,  and 
while  he  was  addressing  the  tall  Suisse,  who  was  stand 
ing  with  other  lacqueys  in  the  vestibule,  Law  himself 
made  his  appearance,  and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  invited  him  to  step  into  the  carriage,  and  accom 
pany  him  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Harcourt  gratefully  com 
plied,  and  on  the  way  Law  said  to  him,  "I  have  not  been 
neglectful  of  poor  Laborde.  On  receiving  your  letter  I 
immediately  put  myself  in  communication  with  M.  d'Ar- 
genson,  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  by  his  means 
I  trust  to  accomplish  the  object  desired.  I  have  also  an 
advocate  in  reserve,  who,  if  needed,  shall  appear — but  not 
otherwise.  Don't  question  me.  I  had  rather  not  ex 
plain." 

He  then  turned  the  conversation  to  other  matters,  and 
continued  to  chat  gaily  till  they  drove  into  the  grand 
court  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  was  full  of  soldiers. 
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Entering  the  palace  with  his  conductor,  Evelyn  at 
tended  him  to  the  ante-chamber.  There  he  stayed,  while 
Law,  who  now  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  immediate  ad 
mission,  proceeded  to  the  Regent's  private  cabinet.  As 
Evelyn  glanced  round  the  assemblage  in  search  of  some 
one  to  converse  with,  his  eye  alighted  upon  a  knot  of 
young  nobles  who  were  playing  at  faro  at  a  table  placed 
in  a  corner  of  the  salon.  The  party  consisted  of  De 
Broglie,  De  Brancas,  Canillac,  and  Noc£;  but  there  was 
a  fifth  person,  in  whom,  to  his  surprise  and  indignation, 
he  recognised  Raoul  Laborde.  Almost  doubting  the  evi 
dence  of  his  senses,  he  moved  towards  the  table,  and  in  so 
doing  attracted  Raoul's  attention.  Evelyn's  unexpected 
appearance  disturbed  the  gamester's  calmness.  He  was 
making  a  cast  at  the  moment,  and,  throwing  badly,  lost 
his  stake.  Shortly  afterwards  he  arose  from  the  table, 
and,  approaching  Harcourt,  said,  in  a  low,  menacing  tone, 
"  What  brings  you  here,  sir?" 

"  You  will  learn  anon,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  I  must  know  instantly,"  cried  Raoul,  fiercely.  "  Come 
with  me  into  the  gallery.  This  is  no  place  for  alterca 
tion." 

"  I  decline  to  attend  you,  sir,"  rejoined  Evelyn,  sternly. 
"I  have  business  here,  and  shall  not  stir  till  it  is  done. 
Return  to  the  faro-table,  and  amuse  yourself,  while  the 
father,  whom  you  have  denounced  and  robbed,  is  groan 
ing  in  a  dungeon,  and  the  sister,  whose  heart  you  have 
well-nigh  broken,  is  left  to  despair." 

"No  more  of  this,  sir — on  your  life  ! "  cried  Raoul. 

"I  have  done,"  rejoined  Evelyn.  "Go  back  to  your 
friends.  I  will  not  interrupt  you  further." 

Raoul  looked  irresolute,  and  was  considering  what 
course  he  should  pursue,  when  an  usher,  bearing  a  wand, 
approached  them,  and,  addressing  Harcouri,  told  him  that 
his  presence  was  required  in  the  Regent's  private  cabinet. 
Evelyn  bowed,  and  was  preparing  to  obey,  when  the  usher 
turned  to  Raoul,  and  said,  "  M.  Laborde,  you,  also,  are 
summoned." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Raoul,  uneasily.    "  What  can  his 
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highness  want  with  me  ?   However,  I  am  ready  to  attend 
you." 

Though  conducted  with  the  utmost  quietude,  this  sum 
mons  caused  some  surprise,  and  the  young  nobles  at  the 
faro-table  laughed  as  they  saw  Raoul  and  Harcourt  follow 
the  usher  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  cabinet  with  the  Regent,  besides  Mr.  Law  and 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  there  was  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man 
of  about  sixty,  with  a  remarkably  stern  and  saturnine 
countenance.  His  habiliments  were  black,  his  peruke 
coal-black,  his  skin  swarthy,  his  eyebrows  black  and 
bushy,  hi»  eyes  black  and  piercing,  and  his  nose  long 'and 
hooked.  Altogether,  a  very  formidable-looking  personage. 
And  his  looks  accorded  with  his  office,  for  he  was  no  other 
than  the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  M.  d'Argenson. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  misgiving  that  Raoul 
felt  himself  exposed  to  D'Argenson's  searching  glance; 
neither  was  Evelyn  Harcourt  without  a  certain  amount  of 
uneasiness  when  subjected  to  a  similar  scrutiny.  There 
was  something  magnetic  in  D'Argenson's  terrible  eye, 
and  few  could  resist  its  influence. 

The  Regent  affably  acknowledged  Harcourt' s  salutation 
as  the  young  man  was  ushered  into  the  cabinet,  but  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  Raoul's  profound  reverence,  from  which 
the  latter  drew  an  unfavourable  augury. 

"  Monsieur  Raoul  Laborde,"  said  the  Regent  to  him, 
"  representations  have  been  made  to  me  in  behalf  of  your 
father,  who  has  been  condemned  by  the  Chamber  of 
Justice  for  secreting  his  money,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
give  the  case  consideration." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  monseigneur,"  replied 
Raoul.  "I  did  not  dare  personally  to  plead  my  poor 
father's  cause  with  your  highness " 

"  Bah !  "  interrupted  the  Regent,  impatiently,  "  your 
father  might  remain  to  eternity  at  the  galleys  for  any 
effort  you  would  make  for  his  liberation.  Have  you  any 
idea  by  whom  he  was  denounced  ? " 

"  I  have  not  thought  it  needful  to  make  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  monseigneur,  because  I  am  aware  that  ac- 
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cusations  are  constantly  made  in  fictitious  names,"  re 
plied  Raoul. 

"  Under  what  name  was  information  laid  against  the 
elder  Laborde?"  demanded  the  Regent  of  the  lieutenant 
of  police. 

"  Under  that  of  Jean  Pierre  Chaillon,"  replied  D'Ar- 
genson. 

"Have  you  reason  to  believe  it  an  assumed  name?" 
asked  the  Regent. 

"The  name  was  assumed,  monseigneur." 

"  Is  the  person  known  to  you?  "  demanded  the  Regent. 

"I  know  him  perfectly,"  replied  D' Argenson,  fixing 
his  eye  upon  Raoul ;  "  but  your  highness  will  excuse  me 
from  pointing  him  out." 

The  Regent  then  turned  to  Evelyn,  and  said, 

"  I  understand,  M.  Harcourt,  that  you  have  some  state 
ment  to  make  in  reference  to  this  affair.  If  so,  I  am  ready 
to  hear  it." 

"  While  thanking  your  highness  for  the  gracious  per 
mission,"  said  Evelyn,  "I  am  scarcely  able  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  it.  All  I  can  state  refers  merely  to  the  daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  Laborde,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet 
yesterday  in  the  Place  des  Halles,  under  very  distressing 
circumstances,  and  from  whose  own  lips  I  subsequently 
learnt  the  particulars  of  her  father's  case.  If  my  sym 
pathies  were  awakened  for  him  by  this  recital,  abhorrence 
for  his  unnatural  denouncer  was  excited  in  a  yet  more 
forcible  degree." 

"  Take  heed  what  you  say,  M.  Harcourt,"  cried  Raoul. 
"  It  is  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  speak  in  disparage 
ment  of  a  delator  to  the  Chamber  of  Justice." 

"  Soh  !  you  admit,  then,  that  you  have  denounced  your 
father?"  rejoined  Evelyn. 

"  I  admit  nothing,"  said  Raoul.  "  I  simply  give  you  a 
caution.  M.  d' Argenson  will  tell  you  that  by  this  tribunal 
a  servant  is  invited  to  inform  against  his  master,  and  a  son 
against  his  father.  Is  it  not  so,  sir  ?  "  he  added  to  the  lieu 
tenant  of  police. 

D' Argenson  answered  briefly  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  necessity 
of  such  proceedings,"  observed  Harcourt,  "  but  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  describe  them  in  other  terms  than  as  re 
volting  to  human  nature;  while  at  any  hazard  to  myself 
I  must  express  my  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  a  son 
who  could  betray  his  father." 

"  It  is 'lucky  for  you,  sir,  that  M.  Raoul  Laborde  does 
not  own  he  is  such  a  son,"  remarked  the  Regent,  "or you 
might  be  brought  before  the  Chamber  of  Justice.  As  a 
stranger,  I  excuse  you,  but  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  bear 
in  mind  for  the  future  that  liberty  of  speech  is  not  so 
great  here  as  in  your  own  country,  and,  however  praise 
worthy  your  sentiments  may  be,  it  is  sometimes  impru 
dent  to  give  utterance  to  them.  As  regards  the  elder 
Laborde,  I  must  say  that,  though  I  undoubtedly  commise 
rate  him,  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  yield  to  the  solicita 
tions  made  to  me  for  a  remission  of  his  sentence." 

"  Your  highness  would  not  say  so  if  you  could  behold 
his  daughter,  Colombe,  and  hear  her  plead  for  him,"  said 
Harcourt. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  effect  she  might  have  upon  me," 
said  the  Regent.  "  But  in  her  absence  I  £*m  immovable." 

"  Then  we  must  have  recourse  to  beauty,  since  beauty 
alone  can  melt  you,"  said  Law.  "  Mademoiselle  Laborde 
is  without,  and  only  awaits  your  highness's  permission  to 
appear." 

The  Regent  looked  surprised,  but  not  displeased  by  the 
information. 

a  I  trust  I  shall  not  incur  your  highness's  displeasure 
by  confessing  that  I  have  caused  her  to  be  brought  here," 
remarked  Law.  "  She  is  now  in  the  small  ante  oom." 

"  Let  her  come  in,"  cried  the  Regent. 

Law  went  to  a  side-door,  and  passing  into  a  small  ad 
joining  chamber,  communicating  with  a  private  staircase, 
and  reserved  for  those  who  were  allowed  a  private  inter 
view  with  the  Regent,  he  presently  returned,  leading  Co 
lombe  by  the  hand.  Dark  habiliments  of  plain  material 
and  simple  fashion  displayed  her  faultless  figure  to  advan 
tage;  and  though  her  features  bore  traces  of  the  suffering 
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she  had  undergone,  they  had  lost  nothing  of  their  won« 
drous  beauty.  Arising  on  her  entrance,  the  Regent  ad 
vanced  a  step  towards  her,  and  would  have  raised  her  as 
she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  but  she  would  not  quit  her 
kneeling  posture. 

"I  will  not  affect  ignorance  of  the  object  of  your  visit, 
mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  kind  and  encouraging  accents. 
"  You  have  come  to  me  to  solicit  grace  for  your  father. 
Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Such  is,  indeed,  my  errand,  monseigneur,"  she  re 
joined.  "I  implore  compassion  for  him.  I  will  not  at 
tempt  to  vindicate  his  conduct.  He  was  culpable  in 
concealing  his  money,  but  he  has  already  been  severely 
punished  for  the  offence  by  the  confiscation  of  his  pro 
perty,  and  by  a  degradation  which  to  him  must  be  worse 
than  death,  and  which  I  cannot  think  of  without  feelings 
of  shame  and  horror.  Save  him,  I  implore  your  highness, 
from  a  repetition  of  this  horrible  punishment,  which,  per 
chance,  he  may  not  survive,  and  if  he  should,  it  will  only 
be  to  linger  out  his  days  among  felons  and  malefactors. 
Be  merciful  to  him.  Spare  him  for  my  sake,  for  if  his 
cruel  sentence  be  fully  carried  out,  I  shall  die  of  grief 
and  despair." 

"  Nay,  that  shall  never  be,  if  I  can  hinder  it,"  said 
the  Regent,  in  accents  of  mingled  kindness  and  gallantry. 
"  Rise,  mademoiselle.  Your  petition  is  granted.  Your 
father  shall  be  spared  further  punishment.  I  will  sign  aa 
order  for  his  immediate  liberation,  together  with  that  of 
his  servant.  I  cannot  enjoin  restitution  of  his  property, 
for  that  is  forfeited  to  the  State." 

"Enough,  enough,  monseigneur!"  cried  Colombe. 
"  You  have  given  me  my  father's  liberty — his  life — that 
is  all  I  require.  I  want  words  to  thank  you  for  the  boon. 
You  have  raised  me  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  perfect 
happiness." 

a  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  you  shall  be  the  bearer 
of  the  order  for  your  father's  liberation,"  said  the  Regent, 
smiling.  "  Here  it  is,"  he  added,  signing  a  warrant,  and 
delivering  it  to  her. 
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With  looks  expressive  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  she  knelt 
down  and  kissed  the  hand  graciously  extended  towards 
her  by  the  prince. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
Regent.  "  You  are  at  liberty  to  retire." 

"  Have  I  your  highness's  permission  to  attend  my  sister 
on  this  errand  of  mercy?"  asked  Raoul. 

"  Oh  no !  no ! "  exclaimed  Colombe,  shuddering.  "  It 
is  he  who "  And  she  stopped. 

"  I  understand  what  you  would  say,"  observed  the  Re 
gent.  "  I  have  not  yet  done  with  you,  sir,"  he  added  to 
Raoul.  Then,  turning  to  Evelyn,  he  said,  "As  you  have 
so  warmly  interested  yourself  in  Laborde's  behalf,  M.  Har- 
court,  it  is  but  proper  you  should  be  present  at  his  libera 
tion.  Go  with  her." 

Evelyn  bowed  profoundly.  As  Law  was  conducting 
Colombe  to  the  door,  the  Regent  whispered  to  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  though 
he  had  watched  them  curiously,  "  Harkee,  Dubois,  I 
must  see  that  girl  again.  She  is  uncommonly  pretty." 

"  Your  highness  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  the  com 
plaisant  abbe*. 

As  Law  returned,  Raoul  made  a  step  towards  the 
Regent,  but  the  latter  motioned  him  back. 

"In  what  have  I  offended  you,  monseigneur?"  asked 
Raoul. 

"Do  not  presume  to  question  me,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
Regent,  haughtily.  "  Henceforward  you  are  forbidden 
to  enter  my  presence." 

"At  least,  your  highness  will  not  refuse  to  mention 
the  fault  I  have  committed?"  pleaded  Raoul.  "In  the 
opinion  of  M.  de  Noailles,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Chamber  of  Justice,  I  have  done  a  highly  meritorious 
act." 

"  The  knave  is  troublesome,"  said  the  Regent,  turning 
to  D' Argenson.  "  Deal  with  him." 

"  I  have  already  felt  it  my  duty  to  advise  your  high 
ness,"  said  the  lieutenant  of  police,  "that  the  person 
before  us,  Raoul  Laborde,  is  a  suspected  sharper,  and  a 
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constant  frequenter  of  tripots.  I  have  very  disadvanta 
geous  reports  of  him  from  my  agents." 

"  But,  my  good  M.  d'Argenson,  charges  like  these 
might  be  made  with  equal  propriety  against  all  the  dis 
tinguished  persons  most  in  favour  with  his  highness," 
murmured  Raoul.  "  I  have  done  nothing  worse  than 
Messieurs  De  Broglie,  Noce\  or  the  rest  of  the  Roues." 

"  Bid  him  hold  his  peace,  and  begone ! "  cried  the 
Regent,  impatiently. 

"  A  moment,  monseigneur.  I  have  not  quite  done 
with  him,"  said  D'Argenson.  "  Were  not  this  model  of 
effrontery,  who  ventures  to  compare  his  conduct  with  that 
of  the  high  and  honourable  persons  who  enjoy  your 
highness's  favour,  under  your  protection,  I  should  arrest 
him  for  certain  knavish  practices,  which,  if  proved,  would 
entitle  him  to  take  his  father's  place  at  the  galleys." 

Seeing  that  things  were  going  decidedly  against  him, 
Raoul  thought  it  best  to  assume  a  different  manner,  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  Regent's  compassion. 

"  In  consideration  of  your  former  favour,  I  implore 
your  highness  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  thus  severely  dealt 
with,"  he  cried. 

"  He  deserves  no  pity,"  observed  the  Regent  to  D' Ar- 
genson.  "  Yet  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  him.  Exile 
from  Paris  may  be  sufficient  punishment." 

"  As  your  highness  pleases,"  replied  the  lieutenant  of 
police.  "  You  hear,  Raoul  Laborde,"  he  added,  in  an 
authoritative  tone,  to  the  individual  addressed.  "  You 
will  leave  this  city  within  twenty-four  hours.  If  found 
within  its  walls  after  that  time,  you  will  be  instantly  ar 
rested  and  clapped  in  prison." 

"1  obey,"  replied  Raoul,  with  a  sigh.  "What  I 
chiefly  regret  in  quitting  Paris  is,  that  I  can  no  longer 
participate  in  your  highness's  charming  suppers,  but  I 
shall  ever  remember  them  with  delight." 

And  with  a  profound  reverence  he  withdrew. 

"  The  rascal  has  wit,"  remarked  the  Regent  to  the  lieu 
tenant  of  police. 

"  He  has  not  a  particle  of  good  in  his  composition,  and 
will  come  to  an  ill  end,"  remarked  D'Argenson. 
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"  I  hope  not,  or  he  will  blame  me,"  remarked  the 
Regent,  laughing. 

"  Very  likely,  monseigneur,"  replied  D'Argenson,  with 
a  grim  smile.  "  I  presume  your  highness  has  done  with 
me." 

And  with  a  glance  at  Law,  that  bespoke  an  under 
standing  between  them,  he  bowed  and  retired. 


VI. 

HOW  THE  DUG  DE  NOAILLES  CONSENTED  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
THE  BANK. 

"SEND  for  the  Due  de  Noailles.  I  desire  to  speak 
with  him,"  said  the  Regent  to  Dubois.  And  as  the  order 
was  communicated  to  an  usher,  his  highness  turned  to 
Law,  and  observed  with  a  laugh,  "  That  was  a  skilful 
stratagem,  M.  Law.  Knowing  my  weakness,  you  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  Had  you  not  brought  in  that 
charming  girl,  with  her  bewitching  black  eyes,  to  back 
your  suit,  I  should  have  remained  firm.  But  there  was 
no  resisting  her  beauty  and  tears." 

"By  whatever  sentiments  you  have  been  moved,  mon 
seigneur,  you  have  done  well,"  replied  Law. 

"The  Due  de  Noailles  will  not  think  so,"  said  the 
Regent. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  observed  Dubois,  as  De  Noailles 
was  ushered  into  the  cabinet.  "  Now  is  the  moment  to 
strike  the  blow." 

"  Your  highness  has  been  pleased  to  pardon  a  person 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  by  the  Chamber  of  Justice?" 
said  Noailles,  after  making  a  reverence  to  the  Regent. 
"  Was  it  wise  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Wise  or  not,  I  have  done  it,"  replied  the  Regent. 
"And  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pardon  a  great  many  morn, 
I  am  beset  with  comnluints  and  petitions  a 
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measures  you  have  adopted,  and  which,  I  fear,  are  bring 
ing  the  government  into  discredit." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it/' said  Dubois;  "and 
unless  a  stop  is  put  to  these  proceedings,  a  revolution 
may  ensue.  The  Due  de  Noailles  cannot  deny  that  his 
personal  safety  has  been  more  than  once  jeopardised." 

"I  have  no  apprehension,"  replied  the  duke,  haughtily; 
"  and  the  measures  I  have  commenced  must  be  continued, 
or  the  nation  must  be  declared  bankrupt." 

u  Not  so,  M.  le  Due,"  remarked  Law.  "  My  system 
has  yet  to  be  tried.  I  have  so  modified  my  plan,  that 
I  think  it  will  meet  your  approval.  At  all  events,  it 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  your 
measures,  if  you  are  determined  to  carry  them  on,  while 
it  will  certainly  tend  to  relieve  the  general  distress." 
Then,  turning  to  the  Regent,  he  added,  "  I  am  prepared, 
if  I  receive  your  sanction,  monseigneur,  to  organise  a 
general  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  six  millions,  distributed 
in  twelve  hundred  shares  of  five  thousand  livres,  payable 
in  four  instalments,  one- fourth  in  specie,  and  three- fourths 
in  billets  d'etat.  The  object  of  my  scheme  is  twofold. 
First,  the  creation  of  a  bank  of  discount,  which,  from 
the  low  rate  of  interest  it  will  require,  shall  effectually 
check  usury;  secondly,  the  formation  of  a  company  of 
commerce.  As  the  establishment  will  be  a  private  pro 
ject,  it  will  assist  the  treasury  without  in  any  way  com 
promising  it." 

"  You  will  recognise  the  force  of  that  argument,  duke  ?  " 
said  the  Regent  to  Noailles. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  your  highness  should  take  so  much 
interest  in  this  Bank,"  said  the  Due  de  Noailles.  "  I 
cannot  believe  it  will  realise  the  Sieur  Law's  expectations; 
but  as  it  is  to  be  a  private  speculation,  and  the  govern 
ment  will  not  be  compromised  by  it,  I  am  willing  to 
assent  to  the  scheme." 

"  You  give  your  consent  with  the  best  grace  imaginable, 
duke,"  said  the  Regent,  laughing ;  "  and  I,  as  well  as  the 
Sieur  Law,  am  infinitely  beholden  to  you.  An  edict 
shall  be  issued  authorising  the  immediate  establishment 
of  the  Bank." 
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"  You  have  gained  the  first  step,"  whispered  Dubois 
to  Law.  "  All  the  rest  will  follow." 

"  I  half  regret  the  withdrawal  of  ray  opposition,"  mut 
tered  Noailles.  "  But  it  is  too  late  to  retract." 

"  Arrangements  shall  bo  made  for  opening  the  Bank 
on  the  publication  of  the  edict,"  said  Law.  "  I  propose 
to  establish  the  offices  at  the  Hotel  de  Mesmes,  in  the 
Rue  Sainte  Avoine,  which  I  have  already  secured  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  will  afford  ample  space  for  the 
extensive  operations  I  contemplate." 

"  I  have  never  visited  the  Hotel  de  Mesmes,  though 
it  was  once  the  residence  of  the  renowned  Constable, 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  and  the  occasional  abode  of 
Henri  II.,"  observed  the  Regent.  "You  shall  show  it 
me,  M.  Law,  and  I  can  then  judge  of  its  fitness  for  the 
purpose  to  which  you  design  to  apply  it." 

"  Your  highness  does  me  infinite  honour,"  replied  Law, 
bowing.  "  Unquestionably,  the  hotel  is  a  more  commo 
dious  structure  than  either  the  Bank  of  England  or  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam." 

"  And  you  propose  to  rival  those  national  establishments, 
eh,  M.  Law?"  asked  Noailles,  derisively. 

"Why  not,  M.  le  Due?"  rejoined  Law.  "I  see  no 
reason  why  France  should  be  behind  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  but  I  perceive  many  why  she  ought  to  be  in 
advance  of  all." 

"  You  must  subscribe  to  that  sentiment,  duke,"  said  the 
Regent,  laughing. 

"  Most  assuredly,  monseigneur,"  replied  Noailles.  "  I 
merely  meant  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the  Hotel  de 
Mesmes,  that  it  appears  somewhat  too  large  for  a  private 
Bank." 

"  That  must  depend  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
Bank  itself,"  rejoined  the  Regent.  "It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  M.  Law  may  not  find  it  large  enough.  At  any  rate, 
I  will  inspect  the  house  and  judge  of  its  capability.  I 
will  go  this  very  day,  after  the  council.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  carrying  the  project  into  effect.  To  you,  duke, 
I  confide  the  task  of  laying  it  before  the  council  of  finances. 
Recommended  by  you,  it  is  certain  of  adoption.  Let- 
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ters  patent,  authorising  the  plan,  can  then  be  registered 
by  the  parliament,  after  which  M.  Law  will  be  able  to 
commence  operations." 

Seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  struggle  further,  Noailles  mado 
a  merit  of  necessity,  and  promised  implicit  obedience  to 
his  highness's  behests. 

"Your  Bank  is  now  virtually  established,"  observed 
Dubois  in  a  low  voice  to  Law. 

Not  many  days  after  the  assent  of  the  Due  de  Noailles 
had  been  obtained,  Mr.  Law's  long-delayed  scheme  was 
carried  into  effect. 

It  being  understood  that  the  project  was  agreeable  to 
the  Regent,  and  that  extraordinary  favour  would  be 
shown  to  the  Company,  all  the  shares  were  immediately 
taken,  Law  himself  having  placed  the  whole  of  his  funds 
in  the  Bank. 

Authorised  by  letters  patent  of  the  second  of  May, 
1716,  the  establishment  was  opened  at  the  Hotel  de 
Mesmes,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Avoine,  under  the  designation 
of  the  GENERAL  BANK  OF  LAW  AND  COMPANY. 
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VII. 

HOW  THE  BANK  PROSPERED. 

AT  first  the  scheme  was  treated  with  derision  and  con 
tempt  by  the  Due  de  Noailles  and  the  financiers  who  acted 
with  him.  They  ridiculed  the  notion  of  founding  credit, 
restoring  trade,  and  paying  off  the  national  debt,  with  six 
millions — one-fourth  of  which  only  was  specie,  while  the 
other  three-quarters  consisted  of  depreciated  paper,  which 
could  only  be  realised  at  a  loss  of  seventy  or  eighty  per 
cent.  The  idea  was  preposterous,  and  must  be  scouted 
by  all  sensible  people. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  evil  prognostications,  Mr. 
Law's  Bank  prospered  exceedingly.  The  extreme  regu 
larity  of  its  conduct,  the  promptitude  and  punctuality  of 
its  payments,  and  above  all,  the  important  guarantee 
afforded  that  all  notes  should  be  paid  in  coin  of  the 
weight  and  standard  of  the  day  on  which  the  notes  were 
issued,  speedily  ensured  its  success. 

By  the  Regent's  direction  orders  were  given  to  all  re 
venue-offices  throughout  the  kingdom  to  receive  the  notes 
of  the  General  Bank  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  such  were 
the  facilities  offered  in  pecuniary  transactions  by  these 
notes,  that  ere  long  they  began  to  be  preferred  to  specie, 
and  passed  current  for  one  per  cent,  more  than  gold.  All 
distrust  in  the  Bank  had  by  this  time  vanished,  and  given 
way  to  blind  confidence.  The  notes  became  so  much  in 
demand,  that  a  small  premium  was  exacted  on  their  de 
livery. 

Moreover,  Law's  own  anticipations  of  the  beneficial 
effects  which  his  plan  would  produce,  were  abundantly 
verified  in  the  rapid  and  decided  improvement  that  took 
place  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry.  Confidence 
was  re-established.  Foreigners  began  to  interest  them 
selves  in  the  Bank,  and  the  balance  of  exchange  with 
London  and  Amsterdam  rose  to  four  and  five  per  cent. 
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in  favour  of  Paris,  the  rise  being  sustained  by  Law's 
skilful  operations.  Merchants  recommenced  their  specu 
lations;  manufactures,  long  suspended,  were  resumed ;  ex 
penditure  returned  to  its  former  course;  and  usury  was 
effectually  stopped,  because  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
that  paid  by  the  Bank  could  no  longer  be  obtained.  Every 
thing  wore  a  bright  and  promising  aspect,  and  the  acme  of 
success  was  reached,  when,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  Bank,  a  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  declared. 

This  was  indeed  a  proud  day  for  Law.  Assembled 
in  a  large  hall  of  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Mesmes  were  the 
whole  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank,  including  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  important  personages  of  the  day. 
The  Regent  himself  was  present,  and  was  seated  on  a 
raised  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  table.  On  his 
right  was  Law,  who  demonstrated  very  clearly  and  satis 
factorily  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Bank,  dwelling 
on  the  advantages  it  had  procured  to  commerce,  arid 
dilating  on  its  brilliant  prospects.  His  address  was  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  by  the  Regent,  and  on  its  con 
clusion,  while  the  hall  was  resounding  with  applause,  the 
prince  observed  to  him,  "I  am  determined  to  return  to 
our  original  idea.  This  must  be  a  Royal  Bank,  and  you 
must  be  Director-General." 

This  being  precisely  what  Law  desired,  he  replied  that 
he  should  be  ready,  whenever  called  upon,  to  carry  out  his 
highnesses  wishes. 
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VIII. 

THE  BAL  DE  I/OPBRA. 

PRIOR  to  the  Regency  no  balls  had  been  given  at  the 
Opera,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  Palais  Royal,  but 
the  happy  idea  having  occurred  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Bouillon  to  board  over  the  pit  of  the  theatre  and  raise 
it  to  a  level  with  the  stage,  so  as  to  afford  a  large  area 
for  dancing,  the  idea  was  acted  upon,  much  to  the  Re 
gent's  satisfaction,  and  Opera  balls  became  thenceforward 
the  rage. 

But  it  will  be  scarcely  credited  that  these  balls,  attended 
by  the  highest  nobility  and  other  members  of  a  most  re 
fined  and  luxurious  court,  and  by  lovely  women  arrayed  in 
the  most  exquisite  toilettes,  were  only  lighted  by  common 
candles !  Yet  so  it  was.  Imagine  how  much  the  dresses 
must  have  lost  in  splendour,  how  greatly  the  charms  of 
the  wearers  must  have  suffered  from  such  miserable  illu 
mination  ! 

Having  attended  one  of  these  balls,  which  in  all  other 
respects  was  perfect,  Law  instantly  perceived  the  defect, 
and  resolved  upon  a  remedy,  but  he  kept  his  plan  to 
himself  until  the  opportunity  arrived  for  its  execution. 
This  occurred  when,  the  success  of  the  Bank  being  de 
cided,  he  gave  a  grand  ball  at  the  Opera  to  the  Regent 
and  the  whole  of  the  court  circle. 

Aware  that  great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
entertainment,  the  courtly  company  anticipated  a  sur 
prise,  but  they  were  quite  dazzled  on  entering  the  grand 
salle  de  danse,  and  could  not  help  contrasting  its  brilliant 
appearance  with  its  previous  gloomy  look.  Hundreds  of 
tvax  tapers  in  crystal  chandeliers  replaced  the  dim-burning 
candles,  producing  a  magical  effect,  and  brilliantly  illu 
minated  the  whole  theatre,  which  was  so  abundantly  fes 
tooned  with  roses  and  other  flowers  that  it  resembled  a 
vast  floral  temple.  The  exterior  of  the  boxes  hud  been 
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superbly  decorated  with  crimson  silk,  and  the  stage  repre 
sented  a  charming  scene,  designed  for  the  occasion  by 
Watteau.  Groups  of  graceful  young  shepherds  and  en 
chanting  shepherdesses,  arrayed  in  vestments  of  azure 
silk,  bedecked  with  ribands,  and  provided  with  silver 
crooks,  might  be  seen  reclining  on  mossy  banks  beneath 
the  trees,  the  swains  making  love  to  the  nymphs,  who 
did  not  look  either  coy  or  cruel.  After  a  while,  village 
musicians  entered  on  the  scene,  and,  roused  by  the  enli 
vening  strains,  the  amorous  couples  rose  to  their  feet  and 
executed  a  lively  pastoral  dance. 

Such  was  the  ravishing  spectacle  that  greeted  the  Re 
gent  as  he  entered,  and  after  gazing  round  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  turned  to  express  his  surprise  and  admira 
tion  of  it  to  its  originator. 

"  I  have  long  thought  you  an  enchanter,  M.  Law,  but 
I  am  now  sure  of  it,"  he  said.  t(  This  is  a  fairy  land. 
My  own  balls  are  thrown  completely  into  the  shade.  But 
do  not  stay  with  me.  Go  and  receive  the  compliments 
of  all  your  fair  guests  for  the  introduction  of  those  wax- 
lights  which  let  their  charms  be  fully  seen." 

Chief  among  the  princes  and  nobles  who  honoured  Mr. 
Law  with  their  company  on  this  occasion,  was  the  Due  de 
Bourbon — ordinarily  styled  M.  le  Due — a  descendant  of 
the  Grand  Conde",  chief  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and, 
next  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  himself,  the  most  important 
person  in  the  kingdom.  With  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was 
the  beautiful  Marquise  de  Prie,  a  clever  and  intriguing 
woman,  who  held  him  in  her  chains.  Possessing  great 
discernment,  Madame  de  Prie  early  appreciated  Law's  re 
markable  financial  talents,  and  directed  the  duke's  atten 
tion  to  him.  Next  to  M.  le  Due  was  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
with  whom  came  the  Marechal  d'Estrees  and  the  Prince 
de  Leon.  Then  came  five  other  dukes,  namely,  Saint- 
Simon,  Guiche,  Chaulnes,  D'Antin,  and  La  Force.  All 
the  Regent's  favourites  were  likewise  present,  and  a  very 
brilliant  display  they  made. 

But  we  willingly  turn  from  them  to  the  Regent's  eldest 
daughter,  the  superb  Duchesse  de  Berri,  then  in  the  very 
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pride  of  youth  and  beauty.  Though  this  princess's  coun 
tenance  was  somewhat  too  strongly  characterised  by  volup 
tuousness,  the  expression  accorded  with  her  full  and  mag 
nificent  person.  Wherever  she  moved,  she  drew  all  eyes 
upon  her,  as  well  by  her  noble  figure  as  by  her  majestic 
deportment.  Her  diamonds  were  superb,  and  she  wore 
the  splendid  earrings  which  had  belonged  to  Anne  of 
Austria.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri  was  accompanied  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Riom,  to  whom  she  was  privately  mar 
ried,  and  who  certainly  could  not  have  been  recommended 
to  her  notice  by  his  good  looks,  since  he  is  described  by 
Saint-Simon  as  "  un  gros  garcon,  court,  joufflee,  pale,  qui 
avec  force  bourgeons  ne  resseinblait  pas  mal  a  un  abces." 
De  Riom  had  something  of  Petruchio  in  his  character. 
Acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  Due  de  Lauzun. 
who  said  to  him,  "  Les  filles  de  France  veulent  etre  menees 
le  b£ton  haut,"  he  succeeded  in  humbling  his  imperious 
spouse. 

In  the  train  of  the  proud  Duchesse  de  Berri  were  her 
sisters,  Mademoiselles  de  Chartres  and  De  Valois.  By 
some  persons  the  first-named  of  these  princesses  was  ac 
counted  the  loveliest  of  the  Regent's  daughters,  thougli 
she  had  not  the  superb  air  of  her  elder  sister.  Her  features, 
however,  were  enchanting,  and  she  had  a  delicate  com 
plexion,  fine  eyes,  a  slight  but  graceful  figure,  a  charming 
mouth,  and  teeth  like  pearls.  Moreover,  she  was  an  ac 
complished  vocalist,  and,  though  singularly  soft  and  femi 
nine  in  appearance  and  manner,  had  some  masculine  tastes. 
She  rode  well,  fenced  skilfully,  and  was  a  perfect  shot  with 
carbine  and  pistol. 

Mademoiselle  de  Valois  was  not  a  model  of  beauty,  like 
her  sisters,  her  nose  being  too  large,  and  a  projecting  tooth 
interfering  with  the  form  of  her  mouth.  But  she  was  well 
proportioned,  had  dove-like  eyes,  blue  tresses  like  threads 
of  gold,  and  the  ravishingly  white  skin  generally  found  to 
accompany  locks  of  that  hue.  In  attendance  upon  this 
princess  was  the  handsome  and  dissolute  Due  de  Richelieu, 
so  celebrated  for  his  successes,  and  who  at  that  time  was 
greatly  smitten  by  her  attractions. 
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As  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  beautiful  women 
who  attended  Mr.  Law's  ball,  or  even  to  enumerate  them, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  particularising  those  who, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  attracted  marked  attention. 
Passing  by,  then,  the  young  Princesse  de  Conti,  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Rohan,  Mademoiselle  de  Charolois,  the  Duchesse 
d,e  la  Tremouille,  the  Duchesse  de  la  Ferte,  the  Marquise 
de  Noye,  Mesdames  de  Polignac,  De  Jonsac,  De  Gesvres, 
De  Nesle,  D'Albret,  De  Bouzoules,  De  Gace,  DC  la  Vril- 
li&re,  De  Duras,  and  a  host  of  others,  we  will  come  to  a 
lovely  creature  who  at  that  time  was  the  Regent's  prin 
cipal  favourite,  the  Comtesse  de  Parabere. 

A  lovely  brunette,  small  but  exquisitely  proportioned, 
dark  as  a  gipsy,  with  large,  lustrous  black  eyes,  jetty 
brows,  and  pearly  teeth,  Madame  de  Parabere  had  many 
engaging  qualities,  which  specially  attracted  her  royal  ad 
mirer.  Sprightly  in  manner,  fond  of  repartee,  abounding 
in  lively  sallies,  she  enjoyed  his  petit  soupers,  and  doted 
upon  champagne.  The  Regent  used  to  call  her  his  "little 
black  crow." 

Another  charming  person,  who  likewise  held  the  Re 
gent  in  thrall,  was  Madame  d'Averne,  and  her  charms 
served  as  a  foil  to  those  of  her  dark  little  rival.  Madame 
d'Averne  had  blonde  tresses,  languishing  blue  eyes,  an 
exquisitely  fair  skin,  and  a  waist  that  could  be  spanned  by 
a  garter.  Her  physiognomy  was  charming,  and  few  could 
resist  her  captivating  smiles,  or  the  soft  witchery  of  her 
glances. 

A  third  enchanting  favourite  was  Madame  de  Sabran, 
whose  features  were  more  regularly  beautiful,  more  clas 
sical  in  form,  than  either  of  those  we  have  just  endea 
voured  to  depict.  Her  expression  was  somewhat  serious, 
proud,  and  cold,  and  few,  except  those  in  the  secret,  would 
have  suspected  that  the  seeming  prude  was  in  reality  a 
woman  of  exceedingly  ardent  temperament.  The  Due 
d'Orleans  having  made  the  discovery,  thought  that  this 
affected  prudery  lent  piquancy  to  his  liaison  with  her. 

To  the  above  list  several  others  might  be  appended — 
Mademoiselles  de  Beurnonville  and  D'Estrees,  for  instance 
— but  the  specimens  we  have  given  may  possibly  suffice. 
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Our  next  sketch,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  shall 
not  be  that  of  a  young  beauty,  but  of  an  exceedingly 
plain  elderly  woman.  In  compliment  to  Mr.  Law,  who 
stood  very  high  in  her  favour,  the  Regent's  mother,  the 
Princess  Palatine,  paid  him  the  distinction — and  from  her 
it  was  a  great  distinction — of  being  present  at  his  ball. 
She  was  about  sixty-four  at  this  period,  and  was  short, 
fat,  and  abominably  ugly.  In  addition  to  her  ugliness, 
Madame,  as  she  was  styled,  had  a  very  sharp  tongue,  and 
spared  nobody.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  her  character  to 
mention,  that  when  her  son  announced  his  intention  of 
marrying  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  she  treated  him  to  a 
sound  box  on  the  ear.  Madame  detested  her  daughter- 
in-law,  who  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  her.  She  also  dis 
liked  her  granddaughters,  especially  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri,  who  repaid  her  dislike  with  interest,  and  many 
were  the  quarrels  between  them.  But  the  grand  object 
of  Madame's  aversion  was  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  she 
made  frequent  but  unavailing  attempts  to  detach  her  son 
from  him. 

Among  the  foreign  ambassadors  who  were  present,  we 
may  select  Lord  Stair,  and  of  him  our  notice  must  be 
necessarily  brief.  This  nobleman,  who  had  previously 
served  with  distinction  under  William  III.  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  being  then  about  two-and-forty,  polished  in  manner, 
a  wonderful  linguist,  quick  at  surprising  the  secrets  of 
others,  yet  never  betraying  his  own  either  by  word  or 
look.  The  Earl  of  Stair  gave  admirable  dinners,  and 
encouraged  his  guests  to  drink  freely,  but  never  lost  his 
self-command.  Louis  XIV.?  who  had  heard  him  ex 
tolled  as  a  model  of  politeness,  was  resolved  to  put  his 
good  breeding  to  the  proof,  and  desired  him  to  step  first 
into  the  royal  carriage.  Lord  Stair  obeyed  without  hesi 
tation,  whereupon  the  old  monarch  observed  that  he  had 
not  been  misinformed,  but  that  his  lordship  was  the  best- 
bred  man  he  had  met  with.  With  the  English  ambas 
sador  came  Evelyn  Harcourt;  but  his  lordship,  after  a 
few  minutes,  good  nuturedly  dispensed  with  his  secre 
tary's  attendance. 
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IX. 

THE   DUCHESSE   DE   BERRI. 

NOT  sorry  to  be  liberated,  Evelyn  moved  about,  well- 
nigh  bewildered  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  perfumed 
atmosphere,  the  sweet  strains,  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the 
ravishing  loveliness  and  exquisite  toilettes  of  the  dancers, 
all  combined  to  captivate  his  imagination,  and  produced 
an  effect  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced.  While 
feasting  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle,  and  discovering  each 
moment  some  fresh  object  of  attraction,  he  approached  a 
group  of  lovely  women  and  splendidly-attired  gallants,  of 
which  the  superb  Duchesse  de  Berri  constituted  the  centre. 
Struck  by  her  resplendent  charms,  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  eyes,  and  the  ardour  of  his  gaze  attracting  her  atten 
tion,  she  noticed  him  in  her  turn,  and  thinking  him  sin 
gularly  handsome,  inquired  who  he  was  from  the  Chevalier 
de  Riom. 

De  Riom  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  gratify  her 
curiosity ;  but  Law,  who  was  standing  near,  chancing  to 
hear  the  inquiry,  informed  her  that  the  young  gentleman 
in  question  was  attached  to  the  English  embassy,  and  was 
named  Evelyn  Harcourt. 

"  With  your  permission  I  will  present  him  to  your  high 
ness,"  said  Law. 

The  duchess  graciously  assented,  and  Evelyn  was  ac 
cordingly  introduced.  It  soon  became  evident,  from  the 
smiles  she  bestowed  upon  him,  that  it  rested  only  with 
himself  to  improve  the  position  he  had  obtained. 

This  little  incident  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Parab&re,  who  was  standing  with  the  Regent  at  a 
little  distance,  and  now  drew  his  attention  to  what  was 
going  on. 

"  The  duchess  appears  to  have  attached  a  new  slave  to 
her  chariot,"  she  remarked,  "and  it  must  be  owned  that 
her  captive  is  very  handsome.  Who  is  he?'* 
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The  Regent  could  not  inform  her.  Almost  purblind, 
he  did  not  recognise  Evelyn,  and  went  nearer  to  ascertain 
who  he  could  bo. 

On  approaching  the  young  Englishman  he  recollected 
his  features,  and  addressed  him  very  affably.  This  con 
descension  on  his  highness's  part  drew  general  attention 
towards  the  object  of  it,  and  it  immediately  began  to  be 
whispered  about  that  a  new  favourite  had  appeared,  who 
stood  equally  well  with  the  Regent  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri. 

The  rumour  appeared  to  receive  confirmation  when  the 
beautiful  duchess  suddenly  begged  the  Regent  to  call  for 
a  minuet,  and  offered  her  hand  to  Harcourt. 

With  a  breast  swelling  with  pride  and  exaltation,  for 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  may  be  pardoned, 
Evelyn  went  through  the  graceful  dance  with  the  princess; 
and,  being  an  admirable  performer,  acquitted  him  so  well 
that  he  rose  materially  in  his  lovely  partner's  opinion. 

All  the  aspirants  to  the  duchess's  favour,  who  would 
have  given  their  best  blood  for  a  smile,  became  envious  of 
him — all  the  more  susceptible  among  the  fair  sex  regarded 
him  with  admiration. 

While  the  minuet  was  going  on,  the  Abbe  Dubois  ap 
proached  the  Regent,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice: 

"  Your  highness  will  recollect  Colombe  Laborde,  the 
girl  who  solicited  her  father's  pardon  from  you,  and  ob 
tained  it.  You  told  me  you  desired  to  see  her  again.  She 
is  here." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  Regent,  delighted.  "  I  have 
often  thought  of  her,  and  have  longed  to  behold  her 
again.  Bring  her  to  my  box.  1  will  go  there  at  once, 
and  shall  await  her  coming  with  impatience." 

Dubois  withdrew,  and  the  prince  proceeded  to  his  box, 
which  was  fitted  up  with  mirrors,  sofas,  fauteuils,  and 
lustres  like  a  salon  in  the  palace,  and  screened  from  public 
gaze  by  curtains  of  crimson  damask.  The  panels  were 
ornamented  with  charming  paintings  by  Lancret  and 
Boucher,  and  a  more  exquisite  little  room  cannot  be  con 
ceived. 
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Here,  however,  we  will  leave  him,  and  return  to  the 
salle  de  danse. 

By  this  time  the  minuet  was  over,  and  the  beautiful 
duchess,  who  complained  a  little  of  fatigue,  had  been  led 
to  a  seat,  but  she  did  not  dismiss  her  partner,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  discourse,  which  had  almost  taken  a 
tender  turn,  when  she  observed  a  sudden  change  in  Eve 
lyn's  expressive  countenance,  and  quickly  discovered  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  very  beautiful  young  creature,  who 
was  passing  at  the  moment  with  the  Abbe  Dubois. 

Long  before  this  Colombe  had  seen  Evelyn,  though  her 
presence  at  the  ball  had  been  unnoticed  by  him.  With  a 
pang  which  she  could  not  repress,  though  she  would  have 
died  rather  than  own  it,  she  watched  him  during  the 
dance,  and  perceived  how  completely  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  charms  of  the  duchess. 

She  was  still  under  the  influence  of  these  painful  emo 
tions  when  the  Abb£  Dubois  came  up,  and  told  her  the 
Regent  desired  to  see  her.  The  surnmoi.s  could  not  be 
disobeyed,  so  she  went  with  him,  but  her  annoyance  was 
increased  when  he  led  her  past  Harcourt  and  the  duchess. 
She  studiously  averted  her  gaze  from  them,  but  her 
heightened  colour  showed  how  much  she  was  affected, 
and  when  Evelyn  caught  sight  of  her,  he  could  almost 
tell  what  was  passing  in  her  breast. 

This  it  was  that  had  caused  the  sudden  change  in  Eve 
lyn's  manner  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
princess. 

"  Who  is  she?  "  she  said,  quickly.     "  You  know  her." 

Evelyn,  who  had  no  motive  for  concealment,  briefly 
explained  all  he  knew  relative  to  Colombo's  history.  The 
duchess  seemed  interested  in  the  relation.  When  he  had 
done,  she  said, 

"Where  can  she  be  going  with  the  Abbe  Dubois?." 

"  They  are  gone  to  the  Regent's  box,"  observed  Ma 
dame  de  Mouchy,  one  of  her  dames  d'honneur,  who  over 
heard  the  inquiry. 

Evelyn  noticed  the  singular  smile  which  accompanied 
this  observation,  and  a  thrill  passed  through  his  frame. 
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"  We  will  follow  them,"  said  the  duchess,  rising. 

And  signing  to  Harcourt  and  Madame  de  Mouchy  to 
attend  her,  she  proceeded  towards  the  Regent's  box. 

Meanwhile,  Colombo  and  Dubois  had  already  arrived 
there.  On  being  ushered  into  the  little  salon,  Colombo 
was  startled  by  rinding  the  Regent  alone,  but  the  ease  and 
affability  of  his  manner  restored  her,  and  she  took  the  seat 
which  he  offered  her.  Dubois  remained  for  a  few  minutes, 
chatting  in  a  lively  manner,  and  helped  to  set  her  at  her 
ease.  He  then  made  an  excuse  for  retiring,  and  was 
bowing  to  the  Regent,  when  Colombe  got  up  and  begged 
permission  to  withdraw. 

"No,  no — I  don't  want  you — stay  where  you  are!" 
cried  Dubois,  sharply. 

"I  cannot  possibly  part  with  you  so  soon,"  said  the 
Regent,  taking  her  hand,  and  detaining  her. 

"  I  entreat  your  highness  to  let  me  go,"  cried  Colombe, 
alarmed  by  the  impassioned  manner,  he  had  begun  to 
assume. 

Finding,  however,  that  the  Regent  was  deaf  to  her 
entreaties,  she  turned  to  Dubois,  and  said, 

"  I  came  hither  under  your  conduct,  M.  1'Abbe,  and  I 
desire  you  to  take  me  to  the  Marquise  Prie,  who  brought 
me  to  the  ball." 

Dubois  replied  by  a  mocking  laugh,  and  was  again  pre 
paring  to  depart,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  Duchesse 
de  Berri  entered,  followed  by  Evelyn  and  Madame  de 
Mouchy. 

On  seeing  the  duchess,  Colombe  disengaged  herself 
from  the  Regent,  and  flew  to  her  for  protection. 

"  What  means  this  intrusion,  madame?"  cried  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  angrily.  "My  orders  to  Picard  were  that  no 
one  was  to  be  admitted." 

"  Picard  is  not  to  blame.  I  would  come  in,"  replied 
the  Duchesse  de  Berri.  "  And  I  am  very  glad  I  did  so," 
she  added,  glancing  at  Colombe. 

of  tfje 
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BOOK  ITL— M.  LABORim 
I. 

LITTLE   CATHERINE   LAW. 

ON  M.  Laborde's  liberation  from  the  Conciergerie, 
after  he  had  received  a  pardon  from  the  Regent,  the  un 
fortunate  gentleman  and  his  daughter  were  brought  to 
the  Hotel  Law  in  the  Place  Vendome,  where  apart 
ments  were  assigned  them,  and  everything  done  for  their 
comfort. 

Colombe's  singular  sweetness  of  disposition  and  en 
gaging  manners  soon  gained  her  the  regard  of  Lady  Ca 
therine  Law,  and  with  her  ladyship's  daughter  she  became 
an  especial  favourite.  Little  Catherine  Law,  indeed,  quite 
regarded  her  as  a  sister. 

After  remaining  with  his  protector  until  fully  restored 
to  health,  Laborde,  whose  property  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  was  appointed  by  Law,  who 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  to  an  important 
position  in  the  Bank.  He  then  removed  to  a  house  in 
the  Rue  Neuve-des-Petits-Champs,  but  his  daughter  did 
not  go  with  him,  for  little  Catherine  would  not  hear  of 
her  friend's  departure.  However,  though  Colombe  did 
not  reside  with  her  father,  they  were  but  little  separated, 
for  she  saw  him  every  day. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  agreeable  than  Co 
lombe's  position.  Treated  by  Mr.  Law  and  Lady  Cathe 
rine  in  every  respect  like  one  of  their  own  family,  she 
appeared  at  all  their  entertainments,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  numerous  fetes  and  balls  to  which  they  were 
invited.  Wherever  she  went,  her  remarkable  beauty  ex 
cited  admiration,  and  many  were  the  aspirants  to  her 
favour,  but  none  of  them  succeeded  in  producing  any 
impression  upon  her,  and  for  the  very  sufficient  reason, 
that  Jicr  heart  had  been  given  tn  Evelyn  Harcourt.  She 
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and  Evelyn  often  met,  for  the  young  secretary  of  legation 
was  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  Mr.  Law's  house.  Little  Ca 
therine  was  generally  present  at  their  interviews,'  andwith 
a  girl's  quickness  soon  detected  their  secret;  and  some 
times,  when  alone  with  Colombe,  took  a  malicious  plea 
sure  in  teazing  her  about  the  young  Englishman. 

"  Don't  you  think  him  very  handsome,  Colombe?  "  she 
said,  one  day,  after  Evelyn's  departure. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean?"  rejoined  the  other,  trying  to 
look  unconscious. 

"  Why,  Evelyn,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Catherine. 

"I  have  not  thought  about  his  good  looks,"  said  Co 
lombe  ;  "  but  I  know  he  is  very  amiable  and  very  kind — 
and,  I  may  add,  very  agreeable." 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  you  find  him  agreeable,  or  you 
wouldn't  talk  to  him  so  much,"  cried  little  Catherine. 
"  Now,  to  me,  he  appears  rather  dull  and  stupid.  He 
never  says  anything  that  I  consider  ammsing." 

"  Evelyn  dull  and  stupid ! "  exclaimed  Colombe;  "  why, 
he  is  the  very  contrary  !  How  can  you  make  such  an  as 
sertion,  when  you  were  laughing  all  the  time  he  was 
here?" 

"  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  would  defend  him,"  re 
joined  Catherine.  "  Why,  how  you  do  blush,  Colombe  !  " 

"  You  make  me  blush  by  talking  such  nonsense,"  said 
the  other.  "But  here  is  Telemaque,  which  your  papa 
gave  you  yesterday.  Read  a  chapter  to  me." 

"You  desire  to  change  the  subject,"  she  replied,  taking 
up  tne  book.  "But  before  I  begin,  let  me  ask  you  a 
question,  Colombe.  Would  you,"  she  continued,  very  de 
liberately — "  would  you,  I  say,  like  to  live  in  London?" 

"  Live  in  London  ! "  exclaimed  Colombe,  again  colour 
ing.  "  I  can't  tell.  It  is  a  very  fine  city,  I  believe.  But 
I  never  thought  of  living  there." 

"Haven't  you?"  cried  Catherine,  laughing.  "Then 
it's  time  you  did.  Evelyn  Harcourt  lives  in  London." 

"  A  truce  to  this  nonsense,"  said  Colombe.  "  Let  me 
hear  what  good  advice  Mentor  gave  Telemaque." 

Upon  this,  little  Catherine  opened  the  book,  and  with 
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a  demure  countenance  pretended  to  read  as  follows :  "  '  My 
son/  said  Mentor,  l  when  you  design  to  take  a  wife,  seek 
her  not  in  Ithaca,  but  in  Thrace — that  is  to  say,  not  in 
London^  but  in  Paris.  Place  yourself  under  my  guidance, 
and  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  dwelling — papa's  hotel  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  no  doubt — where  resides  a  nymph, 
who,  of  all  her  sex,  is  best  calculated  to  make  you  happy.' 
I  think  some  one  else,  besides  the  discreet  son  of  Ulysses, 
would  do  well  to  follow  Mentor's  advice.  Eh,  Colom  be  ?  " 
she  added,  archly. 

"  Shut  up  the  book  directly,  if  you  please,  mademoi 
selle,"  said  Colornbe,  with  a  stately  look. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  inferred  that  little  Ca 
therine  had  a  tolerably  clear  perception  as  to  how  matters 
stood  between  Evelyn  and  Colombe. 

All  went  on  swimmingly  between  the  young  pair  until 
the  Opera  ball,  at  which  Colombe  was  a  witness  of  the 
fascination  exercised  over  her  lover  by  the  resistless 
Duchesse  de  Berri.  How  it  chanced  that  Colombe  was 
brought  to  this  ball  by  the  Marquise  de  Prie  we  must 
now  explain.  The  marchioness  was  a  great  gambler  in 
the  funds,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  consulting  Law 
about  her  speculations,  often  called  at  his  house  in  the 
Place  Vendome.  On  one  of  these  occasions  she  saw  Co 
lombe,  and  being  much  taken  by  her  beauty,  insisted 
upon  carrying  her  off  for  a  short  visit  to  the  palace  of 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  at  Chantilly.  Had  it  been  pos 
sible,  Colombe  would  have  declined  the  invitation,  but 
seeing  that  Lady  Catherine  wished  her  to  go,  she  as 
sented.  During  her  stay  at  Chantilly  the  ball  occurred, 
and  she  was  brought  to  it  by  Madame  de  Prie,  and  un 
luckily  became  a  witness  of  Evelyn's  subjugation  by  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri.  With  what"  followed  the  reader  is 
acquainted.  We  may  add,  that  after  the  opportune  en 
trance  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  into  the  Regent's  box, 
the  terrified  girl  was  taken  back  by  Evelyn  to  Madame 
de  Prie.  Both  were  too  much  embarrassed  at  the  time 
for  any  explanation  to  be  possible  between  them,  and 
indeed  nothing  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
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she  was  placed  would  have  induced  Colombe  to  accept 
Evelyn's  arm.  As  they  were  moving  on  through  the 
brilliant  crowd  he  attempted  to  say  a  few  words  in  ex 
culpation  of  his  conduct,  but  receiving  no  reply,  he  be 
came  silent  in  his  turn,  and  when  they  reached  Madame 
de  Prie  he  was  dismissed  with  a  formal  curtsey  by  Co 
lombe. 

Colombe  did  not  return  to  Chantilly  after  the  ball,  but 
pleading  sudden  indisposition,  was  left  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome.  Next  day  she  was  really  ill,  her  feelings  having 
sustained  a  shock  from  which  she  did  not  immediately 
recover.  But  she  kept  her  grief  to  herself. 

Struck  by  her  change  of  manner  towards  Evelyn,  and 
unable  to  account  for  it,  little  Catherine  did  not  fail  to 
ask  the  cause,  but  received  no  satisfactory  solution. 

"  You  used  to  like  Evelyn  once,  Colombe,"  remarked 
the  little  girl.  "What  has  he  done  to  offend  you?  Poor 
fellow !  he  seems  very  much  hurt.  I'm  quite  sorry  for 
him.  Forgive  him,  and  make  it  up." 

"  I'm  not  offended  with  M.  Harcourt,  Kate,  and  have 
nothing  to  forgive." 

"  Don't  tell  stories,  Colombe.  If  you  weren't  displeased 
with  him,  you  wouldn't  call  him  Monsieur  Harcourt.  You 
never  did  so  till  lately.  Why  have  you  become  so  formal 
all  at  once?  Come  now,  tell  me  what  it's  all  about.  Can't 
I  set  it  right?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I'm  not  altogether  pleased  with  him. 
But  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  anything  he  has 
done." 

"  That's  as  much  as  owning  yourself  in  the  wrong,  Co 
lombe.  May  I  tell  Evelyn  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  On  no  account,"  cried  Colombe,  decidedly. 

Little  Catherine  made  several  other  attempts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  them,  but  all  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  Perhaps  Colombe  might  have  been  moved 
by  her  lover's  apparent  contrition,  if  her  feelings  of  jealousy 
had  not  been  again  roused.  A  grand  entertainment  was 
given  at  the  Luxembourg  by  the  Duchesse  de  Bcrri,  at 
which  Lady  Catherine  and  Mr.  Law  were  present,  ana 
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on  the  morning  after  the  fete  little  Catherine  rushed  into 
her  friend's  room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  to  tell  her 
that  Evelyn  had  been  at  the  Luxembourg. 

"That  doesn't  surprise  me/'  said  Colombe,  coldly.  "  I 
felt  sure  he  would  be  there." 

"  Ah !  but  it  will  surprise  you  to  hear  what  an  effect  he 
produced.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berri  danced  with 
him  twice.  If  you  had  been  there,  you  might  have  seen 
them." 

"I'm  glad  I  didn't  go,"  muttered  Colombe,  turning 
very  pale. 

"  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you  about  him  and  the 
duchess,  which  will  greatly  amuse  you,"  said  Catherine. 
"  Mamma  told  me " 

"  Pray  spare  me  any  further  details,"  cried  Colombe, 
checking  her.  "  I  have  already  explained  to  you  that  I 
no  longer  take  any  interest  in  M.  Harcourt,  and  would 
rather  not  hear  about  him.  If  he  is  so  much  admired 
by  great  ladies,  and  such  a  favourite  as  you  represent  with 
the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  I  hope  he  will  confine  his  atten 
tions  to  them,  so  that  we  may  see  less  of  him  in  future." 

"  I  never  heard  you  make  such  an  ill-natured  remark 
before,  Colombe.  I  do  believe  you  are  jealous." 

"  I  jealous ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  colouring.  "  Have 
I  not  just  told  you  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  to  M.  Har 
court?  It  matters  nothing  to  me  how  much  he  is  ad 
mired,  or  by  whom." 

"  I  suspect  it  matters  a  great  deal  more  than  you  are 
willing  to  confess,"  rejoined  Catherine.  "But  I  won't 
teaze  you  any  more,"  she  added,  seeing  the  tears  spring 
to  Colombe's  eyes.  "  I  think  you  are  quite  right  not  to 
care  for  Evelyn,  and  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  do 
just  the  same.  I  won't  take  his  part  any  more.  You 
shall  see  how  I  will  treat  him  when  he  next  appears. 
I'll  tell  him  we  don't  desire  his  company,  and  that  he  had 
better  go  to  the  great  ladies  and  the  duchess." 

"  You  mustn't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  you  silly  child," 
cried  Colombo,  smiling  through  her  tears. 
But  I  will,"  said  Catherine. 
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On  that  very  day  Evelyn  presented  himself,  and  was 
received  with  her  customary  kindness  by  Lady  Catherine 
Law,  who,  unconscious  of  the  mischief  she  was  doing,  im 
mediately  launched  out  into  praises  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri,  and  was  dilating  upon  the  splendour  of  her  attire, 
when  Colombe  arose,  and  quitted  the  room.  Scarcely 
was  she  gone,  and  the  duchess  once  more  brought  on  the 
tapis,  than  little  Catherine  likewise  got  up,  and,  imitating 
Colombe's  manner  as  closely  as  she  could,  moved  towards 
the  door,  and  would  have  gone  out  if  her  mamma  had  not 
called  her  back.  Compelled  to  remain,  she  took  up  Tele- 
maque,  feigning  to  be  profoundly  interested  in  its  perusal, 
and  when  Evelyn  concluded  his  visit,  would  not  even  raise 
her  eyes  to  bid  him  adieu ;  for  which  piece  of  misconduct 
she  was  very  properly  reproved  by  Lady  Catherine. 

Next  day,  Evelyn  called  again,  and  finding  little  Ca 
therine  by  herself,  he  produced  a  note,  and  begged  her  to 
convey  it  without  delay  to  Colombe,  and,  if  possible,  bring 
him  an  answer.  Enchanted  to  be  thus  employed,  little 
Catherine  flew  off  instantly,  but  returned  with  a  very  dif 
ferent  expression  of  countenance* 

"  Well,  what  answer  do  you  bring  me?"  he  cried. 

"  This,"  she  replied,  giving  him  back  the  billet  he  had 
confided  to  her. 

"  My  own  note  unopened ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Did  she 
refuse  to  read  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Catherine ;  "  and  she  begs  you  won't 
trouble  yourself  to  write  again,  as  all  your  letters  will  be 
returned  in  the  same  way." 

"  But  do  go  back  to  her,  dear  Kate,  and  implore  her  to 
grant  me  a  word — only  one  word,"  he  cried. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  I  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  the  little  girl. 
"  She  won't  come." 

"  Will  you  engage  to  deliver  a  message  to  her,  Kate?" 

"  I  can't  promise.     What  is  it?" 

"  Tell  her  she  is  entirely  mistaken  if  she  supposes  I 
have  been  inconstant;  and  though  appearances  are  against 
me,  I  swear " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  swear?" 
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66  That  I  have  never  for  a  single  moment  swerved  from 
my  allegiance  to  her." 

"  I  suppose  you  said  all  that  in  your  note?" 

"All  that,  and  a  great  deal  more." 

"  So  Colombe  thought,  and  therefore  refused  to  read  it. 
Fm  sorry  I  can't  deliver  your  message." 

After  this  signal  failure,  Evelyn  did  not  make  another 
attempt.  He  began  to  discontinue  his  visits,  and  instead 
of  appearing  daily,  as  he  used  to  do,  seldom  called  more 
than  once  a  week.  This  state  of  things  endured  for  some 
time,  and  there  appeared  little  prospect  of  accommodating 
matters.  So  far  from  being  closed,  the  breach  was  widened. 
Colombe  was  informed  that  Evelyn  had  become  quite  the 
rage  at  the  Regent's  court,  that  he  mingled  in  all  its 
gaieties,  and  participated  in  its  dissipations.  This  state 
ment,  the  correctness  of  which  she  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt,  confirmed  her  in  the  determination  of  banishing 
him  from  her  affections. 

But  she  did  not  find  the  task  easy  of  accomplishment. 
Evelyn's  hold  upon  her  heart  was  too  firm  to  be  dis 
lodged. 
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II. 

MONSIEUR   NICOMEDE    COSSARD. 

WHILE  all  this  was  going  on,  M.  Laborde  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  of  retrieving  his  fortunes.  Owing  to  the  oppor 
tunities  afforded  by  his  position  in  the  Bank,  and  the  con 
fidence  placed  in  him  by  his  patron,  he  managed  to  make 
several  lucky  hits,  and  was  growing  rich  rapidly.  He 
had  now  but  one  thought,  that  of  becoming  wealthy. 
The  greed  of  gain  took  entire  possession  of  his  breast. 
Next  to  acquiring  money  himselfj  his  grand  desire  was 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  man  of  large  capital.  And  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  find  the  very  person  he  sought. 

One  of  the  principal  shareholders  in  the  Bank,  and  a 
director  into  the  bargain,  was  M.  Nicomede  Cossard.  He 
had  been  an  army- victualler  in  the  previous  reign,  and  had 
amassed  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
by  means  of  a  heavy  bribe  to  Madame  de  Parabere,  he 
had  contrived  to  save  from  the  clutches  of  the  Chamber 
of  Justice.  M.  Nicomede  Cossard  was  of  course  too  im 
portant  a  person  to  be  neglected  by  Law,  and  he  had  been 
invited  on  several  occasions  to  the  great  banker's  residence 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  where  he  beheld  Mademoiselle  La 
borde,  and  became  captivated  by  her  beauty.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  presented  to  her,  and  was  as  much  pleased  by 
her  manner  as  by  her  personal  attractions.  In  a  matter  of 
so  much  moment  as  marriage,  M.  Cossard  was  in  no  hurry 
in  coining  to  a  decision — in  fact,  he  had  hitherto  been 
rather  averse  to  matrimony — but  at  last  he  made  up  his 
mind,  and  one  day,  while  at  the  Bank,  he  went  into  La 
bor  de's  room  and  broached  the  subject  to  him.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  explain  his  circumstances.  With  these 
M.  Laborde  was  sufficiently  acquainted.  Would  he  give 
him  his  daughter?  If  so,  he,  Nicomede,  would  make  a 
very  large  marriage-settlement  upon  her.  Delighted  with 
the  proposal,  Laborde  did  not  take  long  to  consider,  but 
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declared  the  alliance  would  give  him  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  trans 
action  was  there  and  then  concluded.  Persuaded  that 
the  marriage-settlement  he  proposed  to  make"  upon  her 
would  influence  Colombe  as  strongly  as  it  evidently  did 
her  father,  M.  Cossard  entertained  no  misgivings  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  negotiation.  Neither  did  Laborde  for  a 
moment  dream  of  opposition  on  Colombo's  part  to  his 
will.  It  was  therefore  with  full  expectation  of  arranging 
the  affair  according  to  his  wishes  that  he  sought  a  private 
conversation  with  her  next  morning.  His  first  object  was 
to  dispose  of  Evelyn,  so  he  began  by  deploring  the  young 
man's  strong  tendency  to  gallantry,  when  Colombe  checked 
him  by  saying: 

"  I  must  beg  you  not  to  speak  of  M.  Harcourt,  papa. 
I  no  longer  take  any  interest  in  him." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  he  replied,  "  for 
he  was  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  proposition  I 
am  about  to  make  to  you.  He  is  a  very  charming  young 
man,  M.  Harcourt,  and  I  shall  ever  feel  indebted  to  him 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered  me,  but  I  don't  think  he 
would  suit  you  as  a  husband." 

"  If  I  ever  thought  of  him  in  such  a  light,  I  have  long 
since  abandoned  the  idea,"  replied  Colombe,  turning  pale. 
"  And  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  ceased  to  think  of  me." 

"  So  it  would  appear — so  it  would  appear,"  said  La 
borde,  shaking  his  head.  "  If  he  did  care  for  you,  he 
couldn't  make  love  to  twenty  other  women,  as  I  hear  he 
does.  Had  he  persevered  in  his  suit,  I  should  have  con 
sidered  it  my  duty,  as  a  prudent  father,  to  reject  him. 
But  to  the  point.  I  have  an  offer  of  marriage  for  you." 

"  An  offer  of  marriage,  papa ! "  exclaimed  Colombe, 
starting. 

"A  highly  advantageous  offer,"  pursued  her  father; 
"  and  from  a  gentleman  the  very  reverse  of  Evelyn,  who 
would  have  been  certain  to  neglect  you,  and  render  you 
miserable  by  his  infidelities — a  gentleman  in  all  respects 
calculated  to  make  you  happy — not,  perhaps,  handsome, 
or  even  young,  though  far  from  old,  but  possessing  what 
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is  infinitely  better  than  youth  or  good  looks — immense 
wealth.  A  millionnaire,  in  fact.  Disposed,  moreover,  to 
gratify  all  your  wishes,  however  boundless  they  may  be — 
to  lodge  you  as  sumptuously  as  Miladi  Law  herself  is 
lodged — to  provide  you  with  a  retinue  of  servants  equal 
to  miladi's — with  carriages  as  grand  as  hers — with  dia 
monds  as  splendid  as  those  she  wrears — and,  in  a  word, 
place  you  upon  an  equality  with  her." 

"  I  have  no  such  extravagant  desires  as  these,  papa," 
Colombe  replied.  "It  would  not  gratify  me  to  call  a 
grand  hotel  like  this  my  own.  I  do  not  want  diamonds, 
rich  dresses,  carriages,  and  a  host  of  lacqueys.  Such 
things  yield  me  no  happiness.  As  at  present  circum 
stanced,  I  have  far  too  many  luxuries  and  enjoyments." 

"I  expected  a  very  different  answer  from  yon,"  said 
her  father,  somewhat  taken  aback,  "  and  must  own  I  am 
disappointed  by  your  want  of  spirit.  I  thought  when  you 
married  you  would  like  to  live  in  splendid  style — to  emu 
late  Miladi  Law,  and  the  wives  of  other  great  financiers. 
However,  I  dare  say  the  husband  I  design  for  you  will  ac 
commodate  himself  to  your  wishes,  whatever  they  may  be." 

"  And  pray  who  is  the  husband  you  design  for  me,  papa? 
You  have  not  told  me  his  name.  Do  I  know  him  ?  have 
I  seen  him?" 

"You  have  seen  him  often  in  this  house,  at  which  he 
is  a  frequent  visitor,  and  are  slightly  acquainted  with 
him.  But  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  not  have  pro 
duced  such  an  impression  on  you  as  you  have  on  him." 

"Do  tell  me  who  it  is,  papa?  I  cannot  possibly 
guess." 

"  It  is  the  great  army-victualler — the  great  capitalist, 
M.  Nicomede  Cossard,"  replied  her  father,  giving  all  the 
importance  he  could  to  the  announcement.  To  his  sur 
prise  and  mortification  Colombe  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"What!  that  short,  stout,  ugly  old  man?"  she  cried. 
"You  can't  possibly  mean  M.  Cossard,  whom  little  Cathe 
rine  Law  calls  M.  Nez-Camus,  from  his  excessively  flat 
nose.  Why,  he  is  nearly  as  old  as  you  are,  papa.  Surely 
you  can't  wish  me  to  marry  him  ?  " 
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"  Pardon,  mademoiselle,"  returned  her  father,  frowning 
awfully,  "  I  do  wish  to  marry  you  to  M.  Nicomede  Cos- 
sard,  and  in  this  case  my  will  is  law.  I  have  promised 
you  to  him,  and  mean  to  keep  my  word.  If  M.  Cossard 
is  not  very  handsome,  and  not  very  young,  and  his  nose 
is  somewhat  flatter  than  ordinary,  he  does  not  deserve 
ridicule.  He  has  a  thousand  good  qualities  which  ought 
to  recommend  him  to  you.  I  need  not  enumerate  them, 
but  will  sum  them  up  in  a  word  by  saying  he  is  im 
mensely  wealthy." 

"  I  don't  doubt  what  you  say,  papa,  about  M.  Cos- 
sard's  excellent  qualities,  but  I  really  cannot  prevail  upon 
myself  to  marry  him." 

"  Take  care,  mademoiselle.  I  repeat,  that  I  have  given 
my  word  that  the  marriage  shall  take  place.  Permit  me 
also  to  observe,  that  feeling  certain  I  was  making  the  best 
arrangement  possible  for  you,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  consult  your  inclinations." 

"  But,  dear  papa,  you  cannot  desire  to  make  me  mise 
rable?'; 

"Miserable!  certainly  not,  my  dear  child.  In  pro 
viding  you  with  an  amiable,  wealthy  husband,  anxious 
to  gratify  your  inclinations,  I  can  scarcely  be  charged 
with  such  a  design.  Hear  me,  Colombe.  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon  this  marriage.  It  must  take  place." 

" But,  papa,  I  cannot  give  M.  Cossard  the  affection  he 
is  entitled  to.  I  can  scarcely  think  of  him  without  con 
tempt.  I  should  deceive  him  were  I  to  marry  him." 

"Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that  score,  my  dear 
child.  M.  Cossard  is  not  too  exacting.  He  only  bar 
gains  for  a  young  and  lovely  wife,  and  doesn't  stipulate 
for  affection." 

"  But  I  can't  sell  myself  thus,  papa — I  won't ! "  she  cried. 

"  Why  this  extraordinary  vivacity,  mademoiselle  ?  Am 
I  to  understand  you  have  some  attachment  of  which  I  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance?" 

"  You  have  been  aware  of  the  only  attachment  I  ever 
had,  papa,"  she  replied.  "  And  that " — and  she  hesitated 
— "  is  quite  over." 
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"  Such  being  the  case — and  I  must  reiterate  my  satis 
faction  that  the  silly  affair  is  completely  at  an  end — 
there  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  proposed  marriage 
with  M.  Cossard.  Evelyn  Harcourt,  I  may  now  say  it, 
has  behaved  very  badly  to  you,  has  slighted  you  for 
others,  and  you  will  take  a  very  'proper  revenge  upon 
him.  He  will  then  estimate  aright  the  prize  he  has  lost." 

"In  seeking  such  revenge,  I  should  wound  myself  far 
more  deeply  than  I  should  wound  Evelyn,"  she  rejoined, 
sorrowfully.  "  He  never  thought  me  a  prize,  or  he  would 
not  have  cast  me  away  so  quickly." 

"  He  had  no  right  to  trifle  with  your  affections,"  cried 
her  father,  sharply.  "  But  let  us  say  no  more  about  him. 
I  can  quite  understand  your  distaste  to  the  proposed  match. 
But  believe  me  it  will  be  for  the  best.  ^  Very  few  marry 
the  object  of  their  affections,  and  those  who  do  generally 
repent  the  step.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  happiest  couples 
are  those  who  are  richest.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  their  own 
fault,  since  they  have  every  material  of  happiness.  This 
material,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  I  have  provided  for 
you.  You  may  begin  with  indifference  for  Nicomede — 
dislike,  if  you  please — but  before  many  months  you  will 
deem  him  a  model  of  a  husband,  and  be  the  envy  of  all 
your  acquaintance." 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  endure  him,  papa.  I  cannot 
go  to  the  altar  with  him." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  her  father.  "  Such  scruples 
are  simply  ridiculous.  Leave  all  responsibility  to  me, 
who  counsel  and  enjoin  the  step." 

"  I  implore  you  not  to  insist  upon  my  compliance,  papa 
If  you  do,  you  will  drive  me  to  despair." 

"  Pooh  !  this  is  mere  silly  talk.  I  shall  tell  Nicomede 
you  consent." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no !     I  beseech  you  not !  " 

"  I  will  bring  him  to  you  at  this  hour  to-morrow.     If 
you  value  my  regard,  you  will  receive  him  properly." 
I  will  endeavour  to  obey  you,  papa,  but " 

"  Don't  compel  me  to  use  stronger  language,  Colombe. 
I  have  your  best  interests  in  view.  Be  satisfied  of  that. 
Ere  long  you  will  thank  me." 
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"  I  fear  you  yourself  may  regret  this  undue  exertion  of 
your  authority,  papa,"  she  replied.  "  Give  me  a  little 
time  for  consideration,  and  perhaps  I  may  overcome  my 
repugnance  to  M.  Cossard.  I  will  try  to  do  so — indeed 
I  will." 

"Unluckily,  it  does  not  rest  with  me  to  grant  your 
request.  Nicomede  requires  an  immediate  decision,  and 
were  I  to  ask  for  time,  would  inevitably  fly  offj  and  the 
affair  would  come  to  an  end." 

"  Then  act  as  you  please,  papa,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
resignation.  "  I  am  prepared  to  obey." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good,  dutiful  child,"  he  cried,  ten 
derly  embracing  her.  "  Perhaps,  under  some  pretext,  I 
may  obtain  a  month's  delay  from  Nicomede.  At  all  events, 
I  will  try.  But  if  I  do  this,  you  must  promise  me — 
solemnly  promise — not  to  enter  into  any  engagement, 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  with  Evelyn." 

"  Such  a  promise  is  wholly  unnecessary,  papa/'  she  re 
plied,  "  but  I  readily  give  it." 

"  To-morrow  you  will  receive  Nicomede  in  the  cha 
racter  of  a  suitor?" 

"That  is  more  difficult  to  perform  than  the  other. 
However,  I  consent." 

"  Enough ! "  cried  Laborde.  "  I  am  perfectly  content 
with  you,  my  child.  I  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifice  you 
are  willing  to  make  for  me.  But  you  will  have  your  re 
ward.  And  now  let  us  go  to  Lady  Catherine's  boudoir." 

As  they  were  quitting  the  room,  little  Catherine 
rushed  in. 

"  Oh,  Colombe,"  she  cried,  "  Evelyn  Harcourt  has  just 
been  here,  and  wanted  so  much  to  see  you.  I  told  him 
you  were  engaged  with  your  papa,  but  that  didn't  satisfy 
him.  He  begged  and  implored  me  to  take  a  message  to 
you,  but  I  wouldn't  comply." 

"  Is  he  gone?  "  exclaimed  Colombe,  scarcely  able  to  con 
ceal  her  agitation. 

"  Yes,  he's  gone,"  replied  the  little  girl.     "  But  he  said 
he  would  call  to-rnorrovv  morning,  when  lie  must  see  y 
He  bade  me  tell  you  so." 
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"  I  wish  I  had  seen  him ! "  cried  Colombe,  unable  to 
maintain  her  firmness. 

"  Have  I  done  wrong? — ought  I  to  have  come  to  you?" 
cried  little  Catherine.  "  I  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  he  was  so 
very  urgent,  but  I  fancied  you  might  be  vexed." 

"  Say  no  more — say  no  more,  I  beg  of  you,"  cried  Co 
lombe. 

While  little  Catherine  was  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  of 
perplexity  and  distress,  Laborde  took  leave  of  his  daughter, 
saying,  as  he  quitted  the  room, 

"  I  don't  forbid  you  to  see  Evelyn  to-morrow,  my 
child,  but  remember  your  promise  to  me." 

"  I  shall  not  fail,"  rejoined  Colombe. 

"What  promise  have  you  given,  Colombe?"  inquired 
the  little  girl. 

"Oh!  nothing  it  concerns  you  to  know,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  You  won't  trust  me,  Colombe,"  cried  Kate,  reproach 
fully. 

"  I  can't  trust  you,  darling." 

"  You  might,"  still  more  reproachfully. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will;  but  not  now." 

"Why  not  now?" 

"  Don't  ask.  Be  content.  You  will  know  all  soon 
enough." 
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III. 

BOW  COLOMBE  WAS  INDUCED  TO  ACCEPT  M.  NICOMKDE  COSSAUD. 

POOR  Colombe  was  cruelly  disappointed.  In  spite  of 
all  he  had  said  to  little  Catherine  about  his  urgent  desire 
for  an  interview,  Evelyn  did  not  appear  next  morning, 
nor  was  any  message  received  from  him,  and  Colombe 
was  still  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation  and  suspense,  mo 
mentarily  expecting  his  arrival,  when  the  death-blow  was 
given  to  her  hopes  by  a  note  which  she  received  from  her 
father. 

"I  pity  you  sincerely,  my  poor  child,''  wrote  Laborde, 
"  but  you  have  been  indulging  a  very  foolish  passion  for 
a  very  unworthy  person,  as  you  cannot  fail  to  acknow 
ledge  when  I  tell  you  I  have  just  ascertained  that  Evelyn 
is  gone  to  La  Muette,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  to  attend 
a  hunting-party  given  by  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berri. 
With  such  irresistible  attraction  before  him,  it  is  not  sur 
prising  he  should  break  his  appointment  with  you.  But 
1  hope  you  will  know  how  to  resent  such  conduct,  and 
replace  a  faithless  lover  by  one  prepared  to  prove  his  de 
votion  to  you.  This  note  will  serve  as  Nicomede's  avant- 
courier." 

"  My  father  is  right ! "  exclaimed  Colombe,  as  she 
perused  these  lines.  u  Cost  what  it  may,  I  must  tear 
Evelyn's  image  from  my  breast.  If  he  loved  me— if  he 
desired  to  see  me — he  would  have  disobeyed  the  sum 
mons  of  that  royal  syren.  But  he  is  false,  and  I  should 
indeed  be  wanting  in  spirit  if  I  did  not  resent  his  perfidy." 

"  What  does  your  papa  tell  you  in  that  letter,  Co 
lombe?"  inquired  little  Catherine,  who  had  watched  her 
read  it. 

"  He  tells  me  Evelyn  is  gone  to  a  hunting-party  given 
by  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berri,  so  of  course  I  must  not 
expect  him.  My  mind  is  quite  made  up." 

"To  do  what?" 
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"To  obey  papa — to  marry  M.  Nicomede  Cossard." 
"  1  hope  you  won't  be  sorry  for  it.     Evelyn,  I  am  sure, 
would  make  a  much  nicer  husband  than  old  M.  Nez< 
Camus." 

u  If  you  love  me,  Kate,  don't  allude  to  Evelyn  again." 
"  Well,  I'll  try  not — but  I  never  felt  so  much  inclined 
to  take  his  part  before.     I  wish  you  had  seen  him  yester 
day,  Colombe." 

"  If  I  had,  it  would  have  made  no  difference." 
"  Yes  it  would — all  might  have  been  arranged." 
"  And  to-day  there  would  have  been  a  fresh  rupture. 
No,  it  is  better  as  it  is.     An  impassable  barrier  shall  be 
placed  between  us." 

At  this  moment,  a  lacquey  in  gorgeous  livery  entered 
to  announce  M.  Laborde  and  M.  Nicomede  Cossard. 

"Ah!  I  hope  1  shall  be  able  to  go  through  with  it!" 
ejaculated  Colombe,  feeling  her  strength  suddenly  desert 
her. 

"May  I  stop  in  the  room  with  you?"  entreated  Ca 
therine. 

"  Yes,  do,  by  all  means,"  replied  Colombe. 
At  this  moment  the  two  gentlemen  entered,  and  La 
borde  formally  presented  Nicomede  to  his  daughter,  who, 
scarcely  able  to  control  her  agitation,  curtseyed  deeply  in 
reply  to  the  bow  addressed  to  her  by  the  army-victualler. 
M.  Cossard's  appearance  was  certainly  not  very  prepos 
sessing.  In  age  he  was  about  fifty,  perhaps  rather  more. 
In  stature  short,  with  a  goodly  rotundity  of  paunch,  stout 
legs,  and  little  feet.  A  very  flat  nose,  a  long  upper  lip, 
and  a  very  long  and  cunning  chin,  imparted  a  comical 
look  to  his  fat,  pasty  face.  However,  he  made  the  best 
of  himself,  being  magnificently  attired  in  sky-blue  velvet. 
He  also  wore  a  vast  well-powdered  peruke,  lace  of  the 
finest  kind  on  his  cravat  and  ruffles,  diamonds  on  his 
knees,  buckles,  and  sword-hilt,  and  caused  his  legs  to 
look  twice  as  large  as  they  were  in  reality  by  casing 
them  in  cream-coloured  silk  hose.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
rich  attire,  his  personal  appearance  so  ill  accorded  with 
the  character  he  assumed,  that  little  Catherine  imme- 
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diately  began  to  titter,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing  outright. 

"  Let  us  leave  them  together  for  a  moment,  my  dear," 
said  Laborde  to  the  little  girl. 

"Yes,  I'll  come/'  she  replied.  "You  mustn't  marry 
that  ridiculous  old  fright,"  she  whispered  to  Colombe. 
And  with  this  piece  of  counsel,  she  followed  Laborde 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

"You  seem  agitated,  mademoiselle,"  observed  Nico- 
mede,  who,  notwithstanding  his  absurd  appearance,  was 
by  no  means  a  bad-hearted  fellow.  "Am  I  to  under 
stand  that  my  suit  is  disagreeable  to  you?  If  so,  I  will 
at  once  retire." 

Colombe  felt  half  inclined  to  throw  herself  upon  his 
compassion,  but  the  presence  of  her  father,  who  was 
closely  watching  her,  restrained  her. 

Finding  she  made  no  reply,  with  an  absurd  air  of 
gallantry,  which  again  excited  little  Catherine's  merri 
ment,  Nicomede  took  hei  cold,  trembling  hand,  <md 
pressed  his  great  thick  lips  to  it.  Colombe  shuddered 
at  the  contact. 

"  As  yet  we  are  almost  strangers  to  each  other,  made 
moiselle,"  said  Nicomede,  "  but  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
like  me  more  as  you  know  me  better.  It  shall  be  the 
study  of  my  life  to  please  you,  and  I  doubt  not  I  shall 
succeed," 

After  indulging  in  a  rhapsody  about  her  beauty  and 
his  own  devotion,  he  threw  himself  at  Colombo's  feet, 
almost  convulsing  little  Catherine  with  laughter.  In 
fact,  his  appearance  was  so  ridiculous  in  this  posture,  that 
Colombe  herself  could  not  repress  a  smile.  Feeling,  how 
ever,  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  scene,  she 
begged  him  to  rise,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  do  so  un 
assisted,  helped  him  to  his  feet.  Greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  exhibition  he  made,  and  by  little  Catherine's  laughter, 
Nicom&de  would  have  beaten  a  retreat,  if  he  could  have 
done  so  creditably.  But  this  being  impossible,  he  signed 
to  Laborde,  who  instantly  flew  to  his  relief. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  arn  a  very  maladroit  lover,  mademoi- 
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selle,"  said  Nicomede,  "  but  your  good  nature  will  excuse 
me." 

"  My  daughter  will  readily  dispense  with  all  the  cere 
monies  usual  on  these  occasions,"  interposed  Laborde. 
"All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  you  should  come  to  a 
distinct  understanding." 

"  And  that  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at,"  said  Nico 
mede,  reassured  by  Laborde's  presence.  "  I  am  accepted, 
eh,  mademoiselle?" 

"I  have  already  given  you  my  hand,  sir,"  she  re 
plied. 

"  But  not  your  heart;  can  you  not  give  me  that?" 

"  Don't  press  her  too  much  just  now,"  whispered  La 
borde.  "  Her  heart  will  be  yours  in  due  time." 

"  Nobody  has  a  heart  now-a-days,'  cried  little  Cathe 
rine,  "  therefore  nobody  can  give  one  away.  It  is  ex 
tremely  bad  taste  in  you,  sir,  to  ask  Colombe  for  what 
she  hasn't  got — positively  bourgeois." 

"  I  bow  to  the  correction,"  replied  Nicom&de.  "  If 
nobody  has  a  heart,  I  certainly  can't  expect  one.  But 
from  my  own  feelings  I  fancy  I  must  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  admit  the  impropriety  of  my  request, 
mademoiselle,"  he  added  to  Colombe,  "  and  apologise 
for  it.  All  I  desire  is  an  assurance  on  your  part * 

"That  you've  already  got,  my  good  friend,"  inter 
rupted  Laborde.  "  Be  content — pray  be  content." 

"I  merely  wish  to  be  satisfied  I'm  not  disagreeable," 
persisted  Nicomede.  "Am  I  disagreeable,  mademoi 
selle?" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  silly  question,  sir?"  inter 
posed  Catherine.  "If  I  were  Colombe,  I'd  tell  you  the 
truth." 

"  I  advise  you  to  ask  no  more  questions,"  said  La 
borde.  "  My  daughter  accepts  you,  that  is  all  you  re 
quire." 

"  But  let  me  have  one  word  from  your  own  lips — a 
single  word,  Colombe,"  said  Nicomede,  venturing  to  take 
her  hand.  "  You  agree  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  faint  voice. 
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"  Enough  ! "  cried  Nicomede,  rapturously. 

"  Oh  dear !  I  wish  you  hadn't  uttered  those  words," 
exclaimed  Catherine. 

"  All  being  now  satisfactorily  settled,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  prolong  the  interview,"  said  Laborde.  "  I  have  busi 
ness  at  the  Bank  which  must  be  attended  to.  Excuse 
me  for  hurrying  you  away,  my  dear  son-in-law  that  is 
to  be.  Minor  matters  can  be  arranged  hereafter." 

"Adieu,  mademoiselle,"  said  Nicom&de.  "I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  at  this  hour  to 
morrow." 

Colombe  tried  to  say  she  would  be  happy  to  see  him, 
but  her  lips  refused  utterance  to  the  words,  and  Nico 
mede  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  Evelyn  Harcourt,  unannounced,  entered  the  room. 

Attired  in  a  riding-habit  of  green  velvet,  richly  em 
broidered  with  gold,  and  high  boots,  he  made  a  very 
gallant  appearance,  and  offered  an  extraordinary  contrast 
to  Cossard.  Without  noticing  any  one  else,  he  marched 
straight  up  to  Colombe. 

"I  should  have  been  here  two  hours  ago,"  he  said  to 
her,  "  but  I  was  invited  by  the  Regent  to  breakfast  at 
La  Muette,  and  could  not  disobey.  But  I  left  the  royal 
hunting-party  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  rode  hither 
as  fast  as  my  horse  could  carry  me." 

"  Would  you  had  come  two  hours  ago,  Evelyn  !"  said 
Colombe,  in  a  low  voice.  "  This  might  then  have  been 


avoided." 


"  This  avoided  ! "  exclaimed  Evelyn,  looking  round 
uneasily.  "What  has  happened?  Who  is  that  person 
with  your  father?" 

"That  person,"  said  Colombe — "that  person  is — I 
cannot,  cannot  tell  you." 

"But  I  will,"  interposed  Catherine.  "That  person, 
M.  Nicomede  Cossard,  is  to  be  her  husband.  She  has 
just  accepted  him." 

"Colombe,  this  is  not  true? — Unsay  it!  unsay  it!" 
cried  Evelyn,  despairingly. 

"It  is  true,"  she  rejoined. 
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"  I  shall  go  mad ! "  cried  Evelyn.  "  Why.  I  am  come 
to  ask  your  hand  in  marriage." 

"  You  are  too  late ! "  cried  Colombe. 

And  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  he  had 
not  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

of 


BOOK  IV.— THE  COMPAGNIE  D'OCCIDENT. 
I. 

HOW  THE  DTTC  DE  NOAILLES  AND  THE  CHANCELLOR  DJAGUESSEATJ 
RESIGNED  OFFICE;  AND  HOW  M.  D'ARGENSON  BECAME  CHIES 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FINANCE,  AND  KEEPER  OF  THE  SEALS. 

DURING  the  year  and  a  half  following  its  institution, 
Mr.  Law's  Bank  continued  to  rise  in  credit  and  import 
ance,  and  was  constantly  extending  its  operations.  Re 
ceived  as  cash  at  all  the  public  offices,  its  notes  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  preferred  to  specie  —  thus 
realising  Law's  prognostications.  Moreover,  the  large 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver  continually  made  at  the  Bank, 
under  the  eye  of  the  public,  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the 
solvency  of  the  establishment.  Distrust,  in  fact,  had 
long  since  disappeared,  and  given  way  to  the  blindest 
confidence.  In  eighteen  months,  Mr.  Law  had  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  had  immensely  increased  the 
circulation,  restored  credit,  revived  trade,  and  given  a 
new  and  strong  impulse  to  every  kind  of  industry. 

Completely  fascinated  by  Law,  the  Regent  abandoned 
himself  to  his  guidance  in  all  financial  matters,  aided  the 
Bank  by  edicts  expressly  designed  to  extend  its  opera 
tions  and  sustain  its  credit,  and  would  long  ere  this  have 
placed  the  entire  control  of  the  finances  in  his  favourite's 
hands,  if  Law  had  not  been  a  foreigner  and  a  heretic 
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and  incapable,  therefore,  of  holding  office  in  the  govern 
ment. 

France,  at  the  period  in  question,  had  large  possessions 
in  America.  Not  only  did  the  whole  state  of  Louisiana 
belong  to  her,  but  she  owned  the  enormous  region  watered 
by  the  Mississippi  and  its  confluent  rivers.  Some  thirty- 
seven  years  previously,  a  celebrated  traveller,  the  Che 
valier  La  Sane,  had  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  pri 
vilege  of  exploring  and  colonising  this  then  unknown 
and  savage  country.  After  connecting  the  great  lakes  by 
a  chain  of  forts,  the  intrepid  colonist  descended  the  Mis 
sissippi-  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being 
the  first  to  accomplish  the  hazardous  voyage,  and,  .taking 
possession  of  the  country  he  had  traversed,  as  represen 
tative  of  his  sovereign,  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  musical 
name  of  Louisiana.  But  La  Salle  did  not  reap  the  re 
ward  of  his  discovery,  being  treacherously  murdered,  and 
his  infant  colony  disappeared.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  war  that  prevailed  for  many  subsequent  years,  no 
fresh  attempt  was  made  to  colonise  Louisiana,  the  Eng 
lish  cruisers,  by  their  activity,  cutting  off  all  trade  with 
this  portion  of  America;  but  peace  being  established 
in  1712,  Antoine  Crozat,  an  enterprising  merchant,  who 
had  enriched  himself  by  great  maritime  speculations,  pur 
chased  from  the  king  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with 
Louisiana  for  fifteen  years.  Large  sums  were  expended 
by  Crozat  and  his  company,  vessels  fitted  out,  and  free 
passages  given  to  intending  colonists;  but  the  gigantic 
scheme  failed,  and  threatened  to  become  ruinous  to  its 
bold  originator,  who,  however,  contrived  to  liberate  him 
self  from  further  responsibility  by  relinquishing  his  mo 
nopoly  to  the  Due  de  Noailles  and  the  Chamber  of 
Justice. 

But  the  acquisition,  so  far  from  being  serviceable  to  the 
Council  of  Finance,  embarrassed  them  greatly.  They 
did  not  dare  to  prosecute  Crozat's  colonial  schemes. 
While  debating  the  matter,  it  occurred  to  the  Due  de 
Noailles  that  he  might  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  and 
gratify  his  revenge  at  the  same  time,  by  offering  the 
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ruinous  monopoly  to  Law,  who  might  possibly  fall  into 
the  snare,  and  accept  it.  After  consulting  with  the  Chan 
cellor  D'Aguesseau,  who  shared  his  dislike  of  the  great 
Scottish  financier,  and  who  had  vehemently  opposed  the 
Regent's  design  of  taking  the  Bank  into  his  own  hands, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  safest  to  make  the  pro 
position  through  his  highness,  since,  if  he  favoured  the 
project,  Law  would  be  certain  to  adopt  it.  Accordingly, 
Noailles  and  the  chancellor  had  a  private  interview  with 
the  Regent,  who  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  their  pro 
position,  and  enjoined  their  attendance  on  the  following 
day,  when  Law  could  be  present  to  receive  the  offer. 
Satisfied  that  their  point  was  gained,  the  two  wily  minis 
ters  withdrew. 

Next  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  they  were  ushered 
into  the  Regent's  cabinet.  Besides  Law,  whom  they  ex 
pected  to  meet,  there  were  present  the  Abbe  Dubois  and 
Antoine  Crozat. 

Of  late  the  Regent's  manner  had  been  somewhat  cold 
towards  both  ministers — strong  suspicions,  almost  amount 
ing  to  certainty,  of  their  disloyalty  to  him  having  been 
roused  in  his  breast  by  certain  revelations  of  Dubois — 
but  on  this  occasion  his  deportment  towards  them  was 
particularly  gracious  and  affable. 

At  once  addressing  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
his  highness  informed  them  that  he  had  mentioned  to  the 
Sieur  Law  their  proposal  to  cede  to  him  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  to  Louisiana,  but  had  forborne  to  employ 
any  arguments  to  influence  his  decision. 

Thanking  his  highness  for  the  interest  he  had  taken 
in  the  affair,  the  Due  de  Noailles  turned  to  Law  and  said, 
"I  ti>ust  his  highness  has  told  you,  M.  Law,  what  I 
asserted  yesterday,  and  what  I  now  repeat,  that  no  one 
is  so  capable  of  conducting  this  great  commercial  enter 
prise  as  yourself;  and  the  Council  of  Finance  feel  that  in 
making  a  concession  of  the  monopoly  to  you,  they  will 
ensure  the  success  of  a  project  which  must  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  kingdom.  That  this 
large  portion  of  the  New  World,  which  possesses  lakes 
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like  inland  seas,  an  enormous  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  mountains  abounding  with  precious  metals, 
plains  covered  with  forests,  prairies  of  extraordinary  fer 
tility — that  such  a  country,  boasting  such  immense  na 
tural  advantages,  must,  if  colonised,  yield  incalculable 
results,  we  do  not  doubt;  and  though  the  undertaking 
has  proved  too  much  for  your  predecessor,  M.  Crozat,  we 
are  confident  it  will  not  prove  too  much  for  you." 

"  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,"  added  D'Aguesseau,  "  that 
it  is  reserved  for  the  Sieur  Law  to  accomplish  the  great 
work  commenced  by  the  unfortunate  Chevalier  La  Salle, 
and  continued  by  the  enterprising  gentleman,"  bowing  to 
Crozat,  "  whom  I  see  before  me." 

"  I  am  flattered  by  the  terms  in  which  you  speak  of 
me,"  observed  Law,  "  but  it  would  be  presumption  on  my 
part  to  hope  for  success  where  one  so  skilful  and  enter 
prising  as  M.  Crozat  has  failed." 

"I  laboured  under  many  disadvantages,  M.  Law, 
which  you,  who  enjoy  his  highness's  support,  will  not 
experience,"  said  Crozat.  "  But  I  never  despaired  of 
ultimate  success." 

"  I  would  appeal  to  M.  Crozat,  who  can  now  give  an 
unbiased  opinion  upon  the  matter,"  said  Noailles,  "  whe 
ther  in  describing  Louisiana  I  have  exaggerated  its  colo 
nial  advantages."  • 

"  On  the  contrary,  M.  le  Due,  you  have  understated 
them,"  replied  Crozat.  "  It  is  not  possible  to  over-esti 
mate  the  natural  wealth  of  Louisiana.  When  a  city  shall 
be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  when  the 
country  through  which  that  mighty  river  flows  shall  be 
colonised,  incalculable  wealth  will  accrue  to  France. 
Such  is  my  firm  conviction,  and  while  lamenting  that  I 
have  lacked  the  power  to  carry  out  my  own  scheme,  I 
shall  rejoice  if  it  falls  into  abler  hands." 

"  You  compliment  me  too  much,  M.  Crozat,"  said  Law. 
"  But  since  you  have  relinquished  the  scheme,  it  must  be 
carried  out,  and  as  I  feel  as  strongly  as  yourself  the  enor 
mous  advantage  to  this  country  of  a  colony  like  that  of 
Louisiana,  I  will  unhesitatingly  undertake  the  onerous 
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task.  I  will  build  a  beautiful  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  will  call  it,  after  the  illustrious  Regent 
of  France,  New  Orleans.  To  carry  out  my  great  design, 
I  will  forthwith  establish  a  company,  to  be  styled  the 
Compagnie  d'Occident,  with  a  capital  of  a  hundred  mil 
lions,  divided  into  two  hundred  thousand  shares  of  five 
hundred  livres  each,  payable  in  billets  d'etat." 

"  While  I  am  delighted  with  your  acceptance  of  our 
offer,  M.  Law,  and  very  favourably  impressed  by  your 
plan  of  the  Compagnie  d'Occident,"  remarked  Noailles, 
"  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  being  now  a 
loss  of  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  billets  d'e*tat,  the  actual 
payment  for  each  share  will  be  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
livres,  not  five  hundred.  However,  that  is  your  affair." 

"So  long  as  four  per  cent,  is  regularly  paid  by  the 
Treasury  on  the  billets  d'etat,  I  shall  not  care  for  the 
deficit  you  mention,  M.  le  Due,"  rejoined  Law.  "But 
I  will  engage  not  only  to  absorb  one  hundred  millions  of 
these  notes  in  the  Compagnie  d'Occident,  but  to  raise  the 
surplus  to  par." 

"What  say  you  to  that,  duke?"  demanded  the  Re 
gent,  laughing. 

"Mere  fanfaronade,"  muttered  Noailles,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  I  will  only  say  that  if  the  Sieur  Law  can  accomplish 
such  a  feat,  he  will  deserve  a  statue,"  observed  D'Agues- 
seau. 

"  And  he  shall  have  one,  and  in  the  finest  place  in 
Paris,"  rejoined  the  Regent. 

"  And  now,  M.  Law,"  pursued  his  highness,  addressing 
him,  "  since  you  have  accepted  the  offer  made  you  by  the 
Council  of  Finance,  and  have  explained  your  views,  1  pro 
mise  you,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  letters  patent  in  the 
form  of  an  edict,  which  shall  empower  you  to  establish  a 
great  commercial  company,  under  the  denomination  pro 
posed  by  yourself,  of  the  Compagnie  d'Occident.  And  in 
consideration  of  the  services  which  his  Majesty  anticipates 
you  will  render  to  France  by  the  Compagnie  d'Occident, 
he  will  accord  you  for  twenty-five  years  the  exclusive  right 
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of  trading  with  Louisiana,  will  engage  to  maintain  free 
dom  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  your  company,  and 
protect  it  by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be,  against  all  nations 
that  may  seek  to  interfere  with  it." 

"  Indeed,  monseigneur ! — this  is  much — too  much  ! " 
exclaimed  D'Aguesseau. 

"  Furthermore,"  pursued  the  Regent,  without  deigning 
to  notice  the  chancellor's  remark,  "  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Compagnie  d'Occident,  his  Majesty  will  confer  upon 
it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  the  furs  of  Canada, 
will  diminish  in  its  favour  the  custom-house  dues,  and 
grant  a  large  premium  to  each  of  its  ships  which  shall  sail 
for  the  first  time  to  one  of  its  ports." 

"Is  this  all,  monseigneur?"  inquired  the  Due  de  No- 
ailles,  as  the  Regent  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  No,"  replied  his  highness.  "  The  Compagnie  d'Occi- 
dent  shall  not  only  have  sovereign  authority,  but  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  shall  bear  for  its  proud  blazon  an 
old  river — the  Mississippi — leaning  on  a  horn  of  abund 
ance,  with  golden  fleurs-de-lis  in  chief,  and  a  crown 
tre"flee." 

"I  have  listened  to  all  that  your  highness  has  ad 
vanced,"  said  D'Aguesseau,  gravely,  "and  I  must  now 
offer  a  respectful  remonstrance.  The  sovereign  privileges 
you  propose  to  confer  upon  the  Compagnie  d'Occident 
will  place  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  its  governor." 

"  I  also  must  oppose  the  grant,"  said  Noailles.  "  Unless 
the  privileges  to  be  accorded  to  the  Sieur  Law  are  limited 
to  the  extent  of  those  heretofore  conferred  upon  M.  Crozat, 
I  cannot  sanction  the  edict  proposed  by  your  highness." 

"  But  it  is  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges 
that  I  can  hope  for  success,  M.  le  Due,"  remarked  Law 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  rejoined  Noailles ;  "  but  better  you 
should  fail  than  France  suffer  injury.  It  is  my  duty  to 
warn  his  highness  against  placing  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  stranger — and  it  may  be  a  secret  enemy  of 
France." 

"  An  enemy  of  France  ! "  exclaimed  Law,  indignantly. 
w  My  conduct  is  open  to  no  such  suspicion,  M.  le  Due, 
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and  I  must  require  you  to  retract  the  unwarrantable  ac 
cusation." 

"  Retractation  is  needless,  M.  Law,"  said  the  Regent. 
"  The  charge  is  absurd,  and  the  duke's  motive  in  making 
it  too  apparent  to  allow  it  to  weigh  with  me  for  a  mo 
ment." 

"  Without  going  so  far  as  the  Due  de  Noailles,  and 
having  no  apprehension  of  any  secret  designs  against  this 
country  on  the  part  of  the  Sieur  Law,"  observed  D'Agues- 
seau,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  extremely  unwise,  if  not  absolutely 
dangerous,  to  place  such  power  as  would  be  conferred  by 
the  proposed  edict  in  the  hands  of  any  individual." 

"What  means  this  sudden  change,  messieurs?"  said 
Dubois,  looking  at  them  curiously.  "You  came  here 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  having  found  a 
purchaser,  would  tie  his  hands.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Sieur  Law  was  the  only  person  who  could  conduct  the 
trade  of  Louisiana.  Now  you  denounce  him  as  an  enemy 
of  France." 

"  I  would  not  trust  him  too  far,"  said  Noailles,  bluntly. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  the  chancellor. 

"  In  other  words,  you  will  only  allow  him  to  ruin  him 
self,"  rejoined  Dubois.  "  Your  offer  of  the  Louisiana  trade 
was  a  trap,  in  which  you  have  been  caught  yourselves.  M. 
Law  will  succeed  with  the  Compagnie  d'Occident." 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  try  to  ensure  his  success,"  said 
the  Regent.  "  I  cannot  listen  to  these  remonstrances.  The 
letters  patent  conferring  sovereign  powers  on  the  Com 
pagnie  d'Occident  will  forthwith  be  issued.  M.  Law  will 
be  uncontrolled  director." 

"Apparently  I  have  forfeited  your  highness's  favour, 
since  my  advice  is  unheeded,"  murmured  Noailles. 

"  If  my  counsel  is  of  such  little  weight,  it  is  clear  I 
must  be  unfit  for  the  office  I  hold,  monseigneur,"  said 
D'Aguesseau.  "I  must  beg,  therefore,  to  resign  the 
seals." 

"I  accept  your  resignation,  sir,"  rejoined  the  Regent, 
coldly. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  monseigneur,  and  as  I  have 
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acted  in  this  matter  with  the  chancellor,"  said  Noailles, 
"I  have  no  alternative  but  to  retire  from  the  Council  of 
Finance." 

"  Pray  do  so,  M.  le  Due,"  said  the  Regent. 

"  If  the  Sieur  Law,  as  a  stranger,  were  not  disqualified 
from  being  minister  of  finance,  I  might  think  your  highness 
designed  my  post  for  him,"  observed  Noailles,  sarcastically. 

"  I  have  other  views,  sir,"  said  the  Regent,  haughtily. 

"  If  his  highness  cannot  make  M.  Law  minister  of 
finance,  M.  le  Due,"  remarked  Dubois,  "  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  being  guided  by  the  advice  of  so 
able  a  counsellor." 

"I  cannot  congratulate  his  highness  upon  his  secret 
counsellors,"  retorted  Noailles.  "  But  though  you,  M. 
FAbbe,  do  not  labour  under  the  same  disability  as  M. 
Law,  I  would  recommend  you  to  keep  in  the  background. 
Your  entrance  into  the  Council  will  be  marked  by  the 
desertion  of  all  the  important  persons  in  the  kingdom." 

No  reply  to  this  keen  sarcasm  was  made  by  Dubois, 
except  a  look,  which  the  Due  de  Noailles  ever  afterwards 
remembered,  and  with  reason. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  complain  of  my  choice  of 
your  successor,  duke,"  said  the  Regent. 

a  T  a*n  curious  to  know  whom  your  highness  will  honour 
with  the  appointment,"  said  Noailles. 

"  The  first  to  enter  the  cabinet  shall  have  it,"  said  the 
Regent,  hearing  a  slight  noise  outside. 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  folding-doors  were 
thrown  wide  open  by  the  usher,  who  announced,  in  a 
loud  voice,  M.  d'Argenson. 

"  D'Argenson ! "  whispered  Noailles  to  D'Aguesseau. 
"  I  see  it  all  now.  Our  dismissal  was  planned." 

"  I  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  therefore  tendered 
my  resignation,"  said  the  other,  in  the  same  tone. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  police  looked  dark  and  stern, 
as  usual,  and  nothing  could  be  read  in  his  inflexible 
features. 

"  I  want  a  chief  of  the  Council  of  Finances,"  said  the 
Regent  to  him. 
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"  I  am  ready  to  take  the  office,  monseigneur,*'  repiiei 
D'Argenson, 

"  There  is  your  commission,  sir,"  said  the  duke,  signing 
the  warrant,  and  delivering  it  to  D'Argenson,  who  re 
ceived  it  with  a  stiff  inclination  of  his  person.  "  Your 
place  is  soon  filled,  you  perceive,  M.  le  Due,"  the  Regent 
added  to  Noailles. 

"  There  could  not  be  much  difficulty  in  filling  it,  mon- 
seigneur,  since  the  matter  was  pre-arranged,"  replied  the 
duke. 

"  There  is  yet  another  vacancy,"  said  the  Regent.  "  I 
want  a  keeper  of  the  seals." 

"The  office  will  exactly  suit  me,"  replied  D'Argenson. 

"  Of  course  it  will,"  said  D'Aguesseau.  "  He  will  take 
all  the  offices  of  State,  if  they  are  offered  him." 

Meantime,  the  Regent  signed  another  commission,  and 
handed  it  to  D'Argenson,  who  received  it  with  a  stiff  bow, 
like  the  first. 

u  Your  highness  will  have  a  very  able  minister  of  finance, 
as  well  as  a  very  efficient  keeper  of  the  seals,"  said  Noailles. 
"  He  will  receive  inspiration  on  the  one  hand  from  M. 
Law,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Abbe  Dubois."  And 
with  a  profound  salutation  he  retired  with  D'Aguesseau, 
observing  to  the  latter,  as  they  quitted  the  cabinet,  "  We 
have  been  out-manoeuvred,  but  we  will  have  our  re 
venge." 

At  the  same  time,  M.  Crozat  made  a  profound  reverence 
to  the  Regent,  and  withdrew. 

"  Our  next  conflict  will  be  with  the  parliament,"  ob 
served  Dubois.  "  There  M.  Law's  enemies  will  carry  on 
the  war  against  him." 

"  I  laugh  at  their  malice,"  said  Law.  "  No  personal 
apprehensions  shall  deter  me  from  putting  my  grand  pro 
ject  into  execution.  I  have  already  explained  to  his  high 
ness,"  he  added  to  D'Argenson,  "  that  I  design  gradually 
to  extinguish  the  discredited  State  paper,  and  shall  absorb 
two-fifths  of  the  notes  by  employing  them  in  the  Com- 
pangie  d'Occident." 

"  I  will  extinguish  the  whole  debt  by  a  masterstroke,** 
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said  D'Argenson.  "Let  an  edict  be  issued  raising  the 
value  of  the  silver  marc  from  forty  to  sixty  livres.  I 
will  procure  ingots,  which  can  be  coined  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  livres  to  the  marc.  Let  the  edict  further  enjoin 
that  forty-eight  livres  in  specie,  weighing  nine  ounces  and 
a  half,  with  twelve  livres  in  State  notes,  shall  be  brought 
to  obtain  the  new  money.  By  this  means  we  shall  gain 
the  sixth  part  of  the  specie,  and  the  whole  of  the  notes." 

"  I  dislike  the  plan,"  said  Law.  "  If  put  into  execu 
tion,  it  will  cause  general  and  just  indignation.  It  is  un 
worthy  in  a  State  so  to  pay  its  debts." 

"  I  cannot  oppose  the  first  scheme  proposed  by  my  new 
minister  of  finance,"  said  the  Regent.  "  The  measure  cer 
tainly  does  not  meet  with  my  entire  approval,  but  let  it 
be  tried." 

"  I  think  it  right  to  state  to  your  highness  that  it  will 
be  seriously  detrimental  to  my  system,"  remonstrated  Law. 
"  The  public  will  imagine  that  I  have  instigated  the  mea 
sure,  whereas  I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  it." 

66 1  have  not  accepted  the  important  offices  to  which  it 
has  pleased  his  highness  to  appoint  me,  with  the  intention 
of  being  the  mere  automaton  described  by  the  Due  de  No- 
ailles,"  said  D'Argenson.  "  The  plan  is  mine,  and  I  will 
take  its  entire  responsibility." 

"  It  will  inevitably  bring  us  into  collision  with  the  par 
liament,"  said  Law.  "  They  will  refuse  to  register  the 
edict." 

"  Let  them  do  so,  and  set  their  authority  at  defiance," 
said  D'Argenson.  "  The  power  of  the  parliament  must  be 
controlled." 

"  On  that  point  I  am  clearly  of  your  opinion,"  rejoined 
the  Regent.  "  At  all  hazards  the  edict  shall  be  issued. 
And  at  the  same  time  you  shall  have  the  letters  patent 
for  the  Compagnie  d'Occident,"  he  added  to  Law. 

With  this  the  conference  came  to  an  end. 
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II. 

HOW  LAW  WAS  SAVED  BY  A  COUP  D'ETAT. 

As  Law  had  foreseen,  the  promulgation  of  the  edict 
recommended  by  D'Argenson,  enjoining  a  new  coinage 
of  specie  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  livres  to  the  silver 
marc,  thus  occasioning  a  diminution  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  money  already  reduced  in  value  by  a  pre 
vious  recoinage,  roused  popular  irritation  to  such  a  point 
as  almost  to  threaten  a  revolution.  The  parliament  of 
Paris,  which  for  some  time  had  set  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  Regent,  now  declared  open  war,  by  issuing  a  de 
cree  prohibiting  all  persons  from  receiving  the  new  money. 
This  decree  was  instantly  annulled  by  the  Regent,  as  de 
rogatory  to  the  royal  authority,  and  all  printers  were  in 
terdicted,  on  pain  of  death,  from  reproducing  it;  but  the 
parliament  was  not  to  be  daunted,  ^nd  placarded  written 
copies  on  the  walls.  The  capitalists  quickly  took  the 
alarm,  and  all  monetary  transactions  sustained  a  severe 
check.  A  deputation  from  the  parliament,  headed  by  the 
president,  De  Mesmes,  waited  upon  the  Regent  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  but  were  coldly  received,  and  dismissed 
without  any  concession  made  to  them.  The  populace 
now  began  to  murmur,  and  fresh  fears  of  an  outbreak 
were  entertained. 

Determined  to  crush  the  revolt  in  the  bud,  the  Regent 
caused  the  Mint  and  Mr.  Law's  Bank,  both  of  which  had 
been  threatened  with  pillage,  to  be  occupied  by  troops, 
and  then  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  obnoxious  law 
would  be  enforced.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of 
musqueteers  was  sent  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  to  seize  the 
parliamentary  presses,  while  other  officers  were  despatched 
to  the  markets  to  compel  all  reluctant  persons  to  take  the 
new  money.  Alter  a  long  struggle,  during  which  the  Re 
gent,  acting  throughout  by  the  advice  of  D'Argenson,  con 
tinued  inflexible,  the  parliament  brought  the  matter  to  an 
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issue  by  an  ordinance  launched  against  Law,  prohibiting 
all  persons  employed  in  the  Bank  from  receiving  or  hold 
ing  any  of  the  royal  funds,  and  reviving  an  obsolete  statute, 
by  which  any  stranger  was  prohibited,  under  severe  penal 
ties,  from  interfering,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  ma 
nagement  and  administration  of  the  royal  funds.  This 
offensive  ordinance  was  instantly  annulled,  and  the  Regent 
turned  his  back  upon  the  president,  De  Mesmes,  who 
waited  upon  him.  Efforts  were  then  made  to  excite  a 
popular  tumult,  and,  but  for  the  firmness  displayed  by 
D'Argenson,  might  have  been  successful..  A  report  was 
industriously  circulated  that  Law  had  been  arrested  by 
the  officers  of  parliament,  and  was  about  to  be  hanged 
privately  in  the  court  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Happily, 
the  report  was  destitute  of  foundation,  but  as  in  the  pre 
sent  temper  of  the  populace  apprehensions  might  reason 
ably  be  entertained  for  the  great  financier's  safety,  he  was 
advised  by  D'Argenson  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  Things  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  nothing 
was  left  to  save  Law  and  his  Bank  except  a  coup  d'etat, 
and  this  ultimatum  was  decided  upon  by  the  Regent. 

Next  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  six,  the  members 
of  the  Chambers  were  summoned  in  the  king's  name  to 
attend  a  lit  de  justice  at  the  Tuileries  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
after  some  hesitation  complied,  repairing  thither  .on  foot 
in  their  scarlet  robes.  Effectual  steps  hacl  been  taken  by 
D'Argenson  to  prevent  resistance.  Troops  were  in  readi 
ness  everywhere.  Before  daybreak  the  regiment  of  Guards 
had  been  marched  out.  The  Carrousel  and  the  Hotel  de 
Soubise  were  occupied  by  the  military.  Probably,  owing 
to  these  preparations,  and  the  dread  inspired  by  D'Argen- 
son's  determined  character,  tranquillity  continued  undis 
turbed. 

Though  completely  in  ignorance  of  the  Regent's  de 
signs,  the  parliament  could  not  fail  to  discern  in  the 
downcast  looks  of  its  partisans,  the  Due  de  Noailles  and 
D'Aguesseau,  in  the  absence  of  the  Due  de  Maine  and 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  in  the  raised  seats  assigned  to 
the  peers,  and,  above  all,  in  the  sternly  triumphant  looks 
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of  D'Argenson,  that  a  heavy  blow  was  intended  against 
them.  It  soon  came.  After  a  discourse  full  of  bitter 
invective,  pronounced  by  D'Argenson,  the  young  king, 
then  eight  years  of  age,  speaking  from  the  throne,  told 
the  parliament  it  was  his  sovereign  pleasure  that  the  edict, 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  refused  assent,  should  be  forth 
with  registered. 

Upon  this,  the  president,  M.  de  Mesmes,  with  the  whole 
of  the  Chambers,  prostrated  themselves  humbly  before  the 
youthful  monarch,  and  besought  him  to  give  them  time  for 
consideration.  But  he  had  been  too  well  schooled  by  his 
uncle  to  yield  to  their  supplications,  and  peremptorily  re 
fused.  An  end  was  put  to  the  scene  by  D'Argenson,  who 
exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  authoritative  voice, "  Le  Roi  veut  £tre 
ob£i,  et  obei  sur-le- champ."  Whereupon,  without  more 
ado,  the  edict  was  registered.  A  complete  victory  over  the 
parliament  was  thus  gained  by  the  Council  of  Regency. 
The  peers  and  dukes  recovered  their  right  to  assist  at  a 
lit  de  justice,  seated  and  covered ;  the  princes  le^itimatised 
by  Louis  XIV.  were  deprived  of  the  high  privileges  con 
ferred  upon  them,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  peers;  while 
the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  youthful  king 
was  transferred  from  the  Due  de  Maine  to  the  Due  de 
Bourbon.  But  the  Regent,  not  content  with  mere  victory, 
punished  three  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  offenders  by 
sending  them  as  prisoners  to  the  isles  of  Sainte-Margue- 
rite. 

After  this  defeat  of  the  parliament,  combined  with 
the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  the  Due  de  Noailles  and 
D'Aguesseau,  both  of  whom  were  exiled  from  court,  Law 
was  enabled  to  pursue  his  System  unmolested,  and  he  ad 
dressed  himself  vigorously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  d' Occident,  which  had  been  necessarily  suspended 
during  the  protracted  conflict.  The  company  was  quickly 
formed,  and  as  quickly  commenced  operations ;  but  before 
particularising  them,  we  must  advert  to  another  highly 
important  step  taken  by  the  Regent  and  his  counsellor. 
This  was  the  conversion  of  the  General  Bank  into  a  Royal 
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Bank — the  change  being  effected  in  a  rather  irregular  and 
underhand  manner. 

A  secret  council  was  held  by  the  Regent  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  consisting  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  chief  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  the  Due  d'Antin,  minister  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  D'Argenson.  Of  late  the  chan 
cellor  had  conceived  a  secret  jealousy  of  Law,  as  he  dis 
covered  that  the  Scottish  financier  possessed  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  Regent's  confidence  than  he  himself  did,  and 
it  was  highly  mortifying  to  him  to  find  that  he  had  been 
summoned  to  approve  a  new  scheme  destined  still  further 
to  aggrandise  his  rival.  He  listened,  therefore,  with  secret 
displeasure  to  the  perusal  of  an  edict  prepared  by  Law, 
by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  king  should  tal*^  the 
General  Bank  into  his  own  hands,  under  the  denomina 
tion  of  the  Royal  Bank,  should  reimburse  the  shareholders, 
and  become  answerable  for  the  outstanding  notes,  amount 
ing  to  fifty-nine  millions  of  livres.  It  was  furthermore  de 
clared  by  the  edict  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  that  the  Sieur  John  Law  should  be  director- 
general  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  that  branches  should  be 
fixed  at  Lyons,  Rochelle,  Tours,  Orleans,  and  Amiens. 

The  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  had  already  benefited  largely 
by  Law's  projects,  and  who  looked  for  still  greater  gains  as 
the  System  proceeded,  at  once  sanctioned  the  edict.  So 
did  the  Due  d'Antin,  who  was  an  obsequious  courtier,  and, 
moreover,  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Law's  capacities. 
But  D'Argenson  hesitated,  and  even  uttered  a  remon 
strance.  A  half  menace,  however,  from  the  Regent,  who 
would  now  brook  no  opposition,  decided  him,  and  he  re 
luctantly  yielded  assent. 

Thus  irregularly  passed,  the  edict  became  a  State-law, 
and  the  Royal  Bank  was  established. 

But  though  D'Argenson  succumbed,  he  was  deeply 
offended,  and  from  that  moment  Law  had  to  encounter 
his  secret  but  determined  opposition. 
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HI. 

THE   ANTI-SYSTEM. 

THE  Royal  Bank,  of  which  Law  had  been  appointed 
director-general,  was  opened  in  the  ancient  Hotel  Mazarin, 
a  vast  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  celebrated  cardinal 
of  that  name,  now  appropriated  to  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
p^riale,  standing  between  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  and  running  in  a  lateral  direction  towards 
the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs. 

Behind  this  magnificent  palace,  on  the  side  of  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  was  an  extensive  garden,  protected  from 
the  street  by  a  high  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  were 
large  iron  gates.  Within  the  palace,  besides  many  noble 
apartments,  was  a  grand  gallery,  built  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
skirting  the  Rue  de.  Richelieu  as  far  as  the  Rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs,  and  at  present  devoted  to  the  superb 
collection  of  prints  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Impe'riale.  Here  were  placed  the  bureaux 
and  counters  of  the  Royal  Bank,  access  to  them  being 
from  the  Rue  Vivienne,  through  the  gate  before  men 
tioned. 

In  this  spacious  edifice,  which  cost  Law  upwards  of  a 
million  livres,  ample  room  was  afforded,  not  only  for  the 
Royal  Bank,  but  for  the  Compagnie  d'Occident,  the  ap 
proach  to  the  bureaux  and  cabinets  of  the  latter  establish 
ment  being  through  a  grand  portal  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
above  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  company 
— namely,  the  Mississippi  leaning  on  a  horn  of  abundance. 
On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  his  splendid  palace  had 
been  divided,  and  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Compagnie 
d'Oocident  was  known  as  the  Hotel  de  Nevers. 

Everything  connected  with  both  branches  of  the 
System  was  conducted  upon  a  princely  scale,  an  immense 
number  of  officials  being  employed  by  the  director-gene 
ral.  Uncontrolled  power  was  exercised  by  him  over  both 
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departments,  and  the  order  and  regularity  marking  all 
their  proceedings  attested  the  excellence  of  his  manage 
ment.  The  gigantic  and  complicated  machinery  of  both 
Bank  and  Company  moved  with  the  ease  and  exactitude 
of  clockwork. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  Compagnie  d'Oc- 
cident  comprehended  thirty  directors,  presided  over  by 
Law.  With  him  every  plan  originated,  or  received  his 
sanction  prior  to  adoption.  Mere  puppets  in  his  hands, 
the  directors,  like  the  employes,  were  ever  ready  to  do  his 
bidding. 

The  reimbursement  of  the  shareholders  of  the  general 
Bank  was  effected  through  Law's  instrumentality,  in  a 
manner  wonderfully  advantageous  to  that  body,  and  in 
stead  of  being  aggrieved  by  the  arrangement,  they  had 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  1200  shares  of 
5000  livres  each,  which  formed  its  original  capital,  were 
purchased  by  the  government  at  par,  but  as  the  share 
holders  had  not  actually  paid  more  than  800  livres  on 
each  share,  their  gains  were  prodigious — not  less,  indeed, 
than  4200  iivres  on  each  share !  Never  before  had  such 
enormous  profit  been  realised — enough  to  turn  the  heads 
of  all  who  heard  of  it ! 

In  introducing  M.  Nicomede  Cossard,  we  had  occasion 
to  mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  largest  shareholders  in 
the  Bank.  Consequently,  the  arrangement  just  described 
was  extraordinarily  beneficial  to  him.  All  his  gains,  and 
a  good  deal  more,  were  now  invested  in  actions  of  the 
Compagnie  d'Occident,  of  which,  by  favour  of  Law,  he 
had  been  appointed  a  director.  Laborde,  also,  was  a  con 
siderable  shareholder  in  the  company,  and  a  director, 
and  both  he  and  his  intended  son-in-law  had  entire  faith 
in  its  success.  This  confidence  did  credit  to  their  dis 
crimination,  since  for  a  time  the  company  languished, 
owing  to  the  prejudices  existing  against  the  colony;  pre 
judices  which  could  not  be  overcome,  even  by  the  most 
brilliant  representations  of  its  natural  wealth  and  com 
mercial  capabilities. 

To  stimulate  the  public,  and  add  to  the  resources  of 
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the  company,  Law  purchased  the  monopoly  of  the  fabri 
cation  and  sale  of  tobacco,  one  of  the  royal  farms,  for 
a  term  of  nine  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  two  millions; 
and  the  arrangement  eventually  proved  highly  advan 
tageous,  since  extensive  plantations  had  already  been  com 
menced  in  Louisiana,  and  its  tobacco  was  considered 
superior  to  that  of  Virginia.  He  next  bought  for 
1,600,000  livres  the  charter  and  effects  of  the  Senegal 
Company,  by  which  means  he  obtained  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  Guinea  trade,  together  with  an  immense 
store  of  merchandise,  and  eleven  vessels  fully  equipped. 

But  while  the  director-general  was  strengthening  the 
company  by  these  important  acquisitions,  a  serious  oppo 
sition  had  arisen.  A  scheme  known  as  the  Anti- System 
was  secretly  concocted  between  the  Chancellor  D' Argenson 
and  the  Messieurs  Paris — four  brothers,  sprung  from  a 
very  humble  stock  in  Dauphiny,  who,  by  their  remark 
able  enterprise  and  ability,  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
state  during  the  late  reign,  had  become  large  capitalists. 
This  scheme,  it  was  confidently  anticipated,  would  paralyse, 
if  not  destroy  Law's  company. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  right  of  recovering 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  state-imposts  was  invariably 
let  to  associations  of  financiers,  under  the  designation  of 
"  Fermes  Generates ;"  and  as  the  power  of  renewing  the 
leases  rested  with  D' Argenson,  in  his  capacity  of  chief 
minister  of  finance,  he  exercised  it  in  favour  of  his  co 
adjutors,  assigning  the  taxes  upon  salt,  the  import  and 
export  duties  (aides,  traites  et  gabelles},  with  other  imposts 
comprised  in  the  state-farms,  to  the  Freres  Paris,  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  forty-eight  millions. 

An  admirable  basis  being  thus  obtained  for  the  opera 
tion,  a  company  was  immediately  formed  by  the  Freres 
Paris  upon  the  precise  plan  of  the  Compagnie  d' Occident, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  -amount  as  that  company, 
divided  into  100,000  shares  of  1000  livres  each,  and 
offering  the  revenues  of  the  state-farms  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  regular  payment  of  its  dividends.  The  latter  re 
commendation  gave  the  fermes  generates  a  decided  ad* 
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vantage  over  the  Occident,  the  chief  security  of  which 
was  a  distant  and  almost  unproductive  colony,  and  the 
effect  became  speedily  manifest  in  the  decline  of  Law's 
shares,  and  the  rise  of  those  of  his  opponents.  Moreover, 
while  Law  only  paid  four  per  cent.,  his  rivals  promised 
twelve  or  fifteen.  With  such  advantages,  the  Anti- 
System  could  not  but  prove  a  formidable  antagonist  to 
the  System. 

The  tide  of  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  borne  Law 
on,  appeared  now  to  have  turned,  and  his  credit  began 
slightly  to  wane.  Some  even  of  the  directors  of  the 
Compagnie  d'Occident  felt  uneasy,  but  their  misgivings 
were  not  shared  by  Laborde  and  Cossard,  both  of  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  felt  certain  that  their  leader  would 
weather  the  storm,  and  safely  reach  the  haven  for  which 
he  was  bound. 

They  were  right.  While  the  promoters  of  the  Anti- 
System  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  a  speedy 
and  complete  victory,  Law  was  meditating  fresh  projects 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  company,  and  the  extinc 
tion  of  all  rivalry  against  it. 

One  day,  when  he  was  at  the  Palais  Royal,  closeted 
with  the  Regent,  D'Argenson  entered  the  cabinet,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  taunting  him  with  his  inability 
to  make  good  his  promise  to  raise  the  shares  of  his  com 
pany  to  par. 

"  That  tour  de  force  was  to  have  been  performed 
months  ago,"  remarked  the  minister  of  finance,  with  a 
sneer;  "  but  it  seems  less  likely  of  accomplishment  than 
ever,  now  that  you  have  got  a  formidable  opposition  in 
the  Anti- System." 

"  The  Anti-System  does  not  give  me  the  slightest  un 
easiness,"  rejoined  Law.  "  If  I  had  thought  fit,  I  could 
have  easily  crushed  it  at  the  commencement.  But  I  was 
willing  to  let  the  Freres  Paris  try  their  hand— ^and  they 
have  really  done  exceedingly  well — with  your  assistanc 
— always  with  your  assistance,  M.  le  Ministre." 

"  You  give  me  more  credit  than  I  deserve,  M.  Law," 
said  the  other,  "  I  have  lent  no  aid  to  the  Freres  Paris, 
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beyond  accepting  their  very  advantageous  tender  for  the 
state-farms,  thereby  providing  their  company  with  a  gua 
rantee,  which,  to  judge  from  results,  the  public  seem 
greatly  to  prefer  to  the  unprofitable  colony  of  the  Missis 
sippi.  Captain  Lamothe  Cadillac,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Louisiana,  gives  deplorable  accounts  of  the  country." 

"  Captain  Lamothe  Cadillac  is  a  hireling  of  the  Freres 
Paris,"  said  Law. 

"  You  say  so  because  his  statements  are  not  agreeable 
to  you,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  correct,"  rejoined  D'Ar- 
genson.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  may  be  able  to  main 
tain  your  ground,  M.  Law.  That  your  rivals  will  do 
so,  there  can  be  little  doubt." 

"  You  will  change  your  opinion  before  long,  sir,"  re 
marked  Law.  "  The  promoters  of  the  Anti-System  have 
played  their  best  cards,  so  the  game  is  mine,  i  am  really 
obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me  of-  the  pledge  I  gave 
the  Due  de  Noailles  to  raise  the  shares  to  par." 

"  I  ought  to  apologise  for  the  liberty,"  said  D' Argenson. 
"  But  no  one  expects  you  to  make  good  an  idle  boast. 
We  all  know  you  would  raise  the  shares — if  you  could." 

"To  show  how  erroneous  your  notions  are,  sir,"  re 
turned  Law,  "  I  undertake  before  his  highness  to  buy 
all  those  shares  at  par,  at  six  months'  date,  with  a  premium 
of  forty  per  cent.,  which  I  shall  be  content  to  lose  if  I  do 
not  fulfil  my  engagement  at  the  period  fixed." 

"Eh!  what? — do  I  hear  aright?"  cried  D' Argenson. 
"  You  engage  to  pay  a  hundred  livres  in  six  months, 
for  a  share  now  worth  only  sixty,  and  to  give  forty  livres 
premium  ?  Is  it  so  ?  " 

"Precisely,"  replied  Law.  "And  when  my  offer  is 
publicly  announced,  you  will  see  the  effect  it  will  have 
upon  the  shares.  I  recommend  you  to  buy  as  many  as 
you  can — and  quickly.  Two  hundred  at  the  present 
price  will  realise  fifty  thousand  livres  in  six  months. 
Think  of  that,  M.  le  Chancelier." 

"I  am  lost  in  amazement,"  exclaimed  D' Argenson, 
stupified.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  marche  a  prime.  It 
appears  to  me  like  a  gamester's  last  stake." 
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"  Ask  your  friends,  the  Freres  Paris,  what  they  think 
of  my  offer,  M.  le  Ministre,"  said  Law.  "  They  will 
guess  its  meaning.  To  do  them  justice,  they  are  shrewd, 
far-sighted  men." 

"  A  propos  of  the  Freres  Paris ! "  remarked  the  Regent. 
"  Is  it  true,  M.  le  Chancelier,  that  you  received  from 
them  a  bonus  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres  on  renew 
ing  the  lease  of  the  fermes  genera. 

"I  received  the  customary  bonus,  monseigneur, — no 
thing  more,"  replied  D'Argenson. 

The  Regent  and  Law  exchanged  a  glance,  which  did 
not  escape  the  chancellor. 

"Had  you  tenders  from  any  other  capitalists  besides 
the  Freres  Paris?"  pursued  the  Regent. 

"None  so  advantageous  as  theirs,  monseigneur,"  was 
the  reluctant  reply. 

aNot  so  advantageous,  perhaps,  to  yourself,  sir,"  re 
marked  the  Regent,  sharply. 

"  Theirs  was  the  highest  tender  I  had,  monseigneur," 
rejoined  D'Argenson. 

"Hum  ! "  ejaculated  the  Regent,  incredulously. 

"Your  highness  seems  to  doubt  my  assertion,"  cried 
the  chancellor. 

"Competition  was  not  permitted,"  said  Law.  "Had 
intimation  been  vouchsafed  me  that  the  leases  of  the 
farms  would  be  renewed,  I  would  have  given  a  far  higher 
rental  for  them  than  that  obtained." 

"  But  not  a  larger  bonus  to  the  minister,"  said  the 
Regent,  pointedly. 

"  The  farms  are  safely  let,  and  at  their  full  value,"  re 
joined  D'Argenson. 

"  But  more,  it  seems,  might  have  been  got  for  them," 
said  the  Regent.  "M.  Law,  I  think,  has  a  right  to 
complain  that  notice  of  the  intended  renewal  was  not 
given  him.  It  would  serve  you  right  were  I  to  compel 
you  to  annul  the  contract  you  have  made.  What  term 
have  you  granted?" 

"  Six  years,  monseigneur,"  replied  D'Argenson.  "  And 
I  repeat,  the  farms  are  extremely  well  let.  The  succ*fi» 
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of  the' Freres  Paris  justifies  the  opinion  I  formed  of  them 
Your  highness,  I  trust,  will  not  interfere  with  the  arrange 
ment?" 

"  I  make  no  promise,"  replied  the  Regent,  coldly.  "  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  scheme  has  been  got  up  with 
the  design  of  injuring  M.  Law,  and  you  cannot  wonder 
if  reprisals  are  made.  The  Freres  Paris  need  expect  no 
consideration  from  me." 

"  But  they  may  expect  justice,  monseigneur." 

"Justice  they  shallhave — strict  justice,"  said  the  Regent. 

And  signifying  to  D'Argenson  that  his  audience  was  at 
an  end,  the  chancellor  bowed,  arid  left  the  cabinet. 

"I  think  I  have  frightened  him,"  said  the  Regent, 
with  a  laugh,  as  soon  as  the  chancellor  was  gone.  "  He 
will  carry  consternation  into  the  enemies'  camp.  An  end 
must  be  put  to  these  intrigues  and  cabals.  Who  is  the 
Captain  Lamothe  Cadillac  he  spoke  of?" 

"  An  old  officer,  who  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
Mississippi,  monseigneur.  The  Freres  Paris  have  hired 
him  to  run  down  the  colony,  and  he  goes  about  to  all 
the  cafes,  and  does  considerable  mischief  by  his  talk. 
We  have  tried  to  silence  him,  but  he  is  stupid  and  im 
practicable,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  hold  his  tongue." 

"  Shut  him  up  in  the  Bastille,"  said  the  Regent.  "  Take 
this  lettre  de  cachet,"  he  added,  filling  up  a  warrant  and 
handing  it  to  him. 

Ere  Law  could  depart  on  his  errand,  he  was  stopped 
by  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  at  this  moment  entered  the 
cabinet  with  the  Due  d'Antin  and  the  Due  de  la  Force. 

"  Ah !  M,  Law,"  cried  M.  le  Due,  after  making  a  re 
verence  to  the  Regent,  "we  have  just  heard  a  most  ex 
traordinary  piece  of  intelligence  from  D'Argenson,  and  are 
come  to  ascertain  if  it  is  true." 

"If  he  has  told  you,  M.  le  Due,"  said  Law,  "that  I 
have  engaged  to  buy  the  shares  of  the  Compagnie  d'Oc- 
cident  at  par,  at  six  months'  date,  with  forty  livres  pre 
mium  on  each  share,  he  has  stated  the  truth.  I  dare  say 
he  added  that  I  must  be  mad  to  make  the  offer ;  and  very 
likely  you  concur  with  him  in  opinion." 
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"  I  own  I  scarcely  supposed  the  offer  could  be  serious," 
replied  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 

"  It  is  perfectly  serious,"  said  Law.  "  I  shall  be  ready 
to  fulfil  my  marche  a  prime.  How  many  shares  have 
you,  M.  le  Due?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  replied  the  other,  consulting  his  tablets. 
"  Eight  hundred,  for  which  I  have  paid  240,000  livres." 

"  And  for  which  you  will  receive  400,000  livres  in  six 
months,  being  a  profit  of  160,000  livres.  The  latter  sum 
shall  be  paid  down  as  a  premium." 

"  Whatever  happens,  you  will  be  on  the  right  side, 
M.  le  Due,"  observed  the  Regent,  laughing. 

"  I  have  two  hundred  shares,  M.  Law,"  said  the  Due 
de  la  Force. 

"  And  I  a  hundred,"  added  D'Antin. 

"  I  will  purchase  them  on  the  same  terms  I  have 
offered  M.  le  Due,"  observed  Law.  "  But  if  his  grace 
and  you  will  permit  me  to  advise  you,  you  will  keep 
them,  and  buy  more.  It  is  against  my  own  interest  to 
give  you  this  counsel,  but  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that 
if  you  sell  now,  you  will  assuredly  regret  the  step." 

"  Then  I  will  keep  my  shares,"  said  the  Due  de  la 
Force. 

"  And  so  will  I,"  added  D'Antin. 

"  You  are  wise,"  observed  Law.  "  What  is  your  de 
termination,  M.  le  Due?" 

"To  sell,"  replied  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  "The  pre 
mium  is  an  irresistible  temptation." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Law.  "  But  what  will  you  say 
if  those  shares  should  make  two  hundred  per  cent.  ?  "  he 
added,  in  a  whisper.  "You  will  then  regret  having 
parted  with  them." 

"  Two  hundred  per  cent. !  Is  there  any  chance  of  it? ' 
inquired  the  duke. 

"  The  thing  is  certain,"  replied  Law. 

«  Then  I  hold.  I  won't  sell,"  cried  the  duke.  "  We 
live  in  an  age  of  wonders.  I  owe  twenty  millions,  but  I 
begin  to  think  that,  with  your  assistance,  M.  Law,  I  shall 
be  able  to  pay  my  creditors." 
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"  We  are  all  in  debt.  We  all  want  money.  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  how  much  I  owe,"  said  the  Due  de  la 
Force.  "  But  my  hope  is  in  M.  Law.  Therefore  I  sup 
port  his  System." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  all  support  the  System,"  rejoined 
D'Antin.  "  I  believe  in  it  as  faithfully  as  a  devout 
Mussulman  does  in  the  Koran." 

"  And  you  are  right,"  observed  the  Regent.  u  I  am 
in  M.  Law's  secret,  and  know  the  marvels  he  is  certain  to 
perform.  I  believe,  he  can  help  you  to  pay  your  debts, 
M.  le  Due,  prodigious  as  you  tell  us  they  are,  and  enable 
you  to  rebuild  Chantilly." 

"If  M.  le  Due  will  do  me  the  honour  to  consult  me,  I 
will  endeavour  to  direct  his  speculations  towards  the  de 
sired  end,"  said  Law. 

"  Be  certain  I  will,"  cried  the  duke,  eagerly.  "  What 
ever  you  advise  I  will  do.  Then  you  think  there  is  a 
chance  of  my  being  able  to  pay  off " 

"A  very  good  chance,  M.  le  Due,"  replied  Law. 
"  But  you  must  be  content  to  wait  for  a  few  months. 
When  the  opportunity  offers  I  will  not  neglect  it.  Mean 
time,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  count  on  your  grace's 
support?" 

"On  my  entire  support,  M.  Law — in  all  your  pro 
jects,"  replied  the  duke,  emphatically. 

"  I  need  not  assure  you  that  you  may  count  on  mine, 
M.  Law,"  said  the  Due  de  la  Force.  "  You  have  had  it 
on  all  occasions." 

"  I  make  no  professions,  but  M.  Law  knows  he  can 
calculate  on  me,'4*  said  D'Antin. 

Estimating  these  assurances  at  their  true  worth,  Law 
made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  Regent,  and  quitted  the 
cabinet. 

But  he  was  detained  in  the  ante-chamber.  The  few 
words  as  to  the  marche  a  prime,  let  fall  by  D'Argenson  to 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  had  been  overheard,  and  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  among  the  courtiers,  and  no  sooner 
was  Law  perceived  than  a  dense  mass  of  titled  personages 
pressed  upon  him,  offering  to  sell  their  shares,  and  stunning 
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him  by  their  vociferations.  He  could  neither  extricate 
himself  nor  obtain  a  hearing.  If  he  addressed  the  marquis, 
who  had  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  he  was  compelled  to 
turn  to  the  prince,  who  had  possession  of  his  shoulder. 
Those  behind  were  just  as  ea«;er  and  impatient  as  those 
in  front,  and  he  seemed  in  danger  of  suffocation.  At 
last  he  was  liberated  by  the  intervention  of  the  ushers,  who 
called  out  that  the  doors  of  the  .Regent's  cabinet  were 
thrown  open,  whereupon  his  tormentors  left  him. 


IV. 

COMTE  DE  HORN  AND  CAPTAIN  DE  MILLE. 

WHILE  the  Regent  was  taking  his  chocolate,  and 
chatting  with  De  Broglie,  Noce,  Canillac,  and  others  of 
his  favourites,  two  important  personages,  namely,  the 
Prince  de  Robecque-Montmorency  and  the  Marechal 
d'Isinghien  approached  him,  and  begged  permission  to 
present  their  young  relative,  the  Comte  Antoine-Joseph  de 
Horn. 

"  My  young  kinsman,"  said  Montmorency,  "  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  Comte  de  Horn,  who,  I  need 
scarcely  remind  your  highness,  mounted  the  scaffold  pre 
pared  for  him  and  his  bosom  friend,  the  illustrious  Comte 
D'Egmont,  by  the  sanguinary  Duke  of  Alva,  in  the  days 
of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  Antoine  de  Horn  is  the 
second  son  of  Emmanuel  Philippe,  Prince  de  Horn,  and 
Antoinette,  Princesse  de  Ligne,  and  is  allied  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  other  sovereign  families.  There 
is  not  a  nobler  house  in  Europe  than  that  of  Horn.  The 
late  prince,  Philippe-Emmanuel,  as  your  highness  must 
be  aware,  served  in  France,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  at  the  battles  of  Spire  and  Ramillies,  and 
severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  the  latter 
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On  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  the  Low  Countries  passed 
over  to  Austria,  the  house  of  Horn  of  course  came  under 
the  domination  of  the  Emperor,  and  Antoine  is  an  officer 
of  cavalry  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  service." 

"You  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Comte  de  Horn 
is  a  relative  of  my  own,  through  my  mother,  Madame  la 
Douairiere,"  said  the  Regent.  "  Does  he  bring  letters  to 
me  from  his  brother,  Prince  Maximilien?" 

"  I  believe  not,  monseigneur,"  replied  Montmorency. 

u  That  is  strange,"  remarked  the  Regent. 

"  It  is  easily  explained,  monseigneur,"  said  the  Marechal 
DTsinghien.  "  The  brothers  have  quarrelled,  as  unfortu 
nately  brothers  will  sometimes  quarrel,  and  the  count,  who 
is  proud  and  high  spirited,  will  neither  ask,  nor  accept,  a 
favour  from  the  prince.  To  speak  truth,  for  I  need  have 
no  disguise  with  your  highness,  who  is  very  lenient  in 
such  matters,  the  Comte  de  Horn  is  excessively  fond  of 
play,  and  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  money.  Besides  this, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  some  affairs  of  gallantry  at  Brussels, 
and  these  have  given  Prince  Maximilien  displeasure." 

"  From  what  you  say,  mar^chal,"  observed  the  Regent, 
laughing,  "the  Comte  de  Horn  is  well  qualified  to  be 
enrolled  among  my  Roues.  Where  is  he?  Point  him 
out  to  me." 

"  He  is  yonder,  monseigneur — near  the  door,  talking  to 
the  Due  d'Aremberg,"  replied  D'Isinghien. 

u  I  can't  distinguish  his  features  very  clearly,"  said  the 
Regent,  who,  we  have  already  remarked,  was  almost  pur 
blind,  "  but  he  seems  to  have  a  handsome  person  and  a 
good  mien." 

u  The  belles  Bruxellaises  deem  him  very  handsome, 
monseigneur,"  replied  D'Isinghien. 

"  And  no  doubt  they  are  gooji  judges.  Well,  present 
him." 

The  Comte  de  Horn,  who  shortly  afterwards  made  his 
obeisance  to  the  Regent,  and  was  very  graciously  received, 
was  tall  and  extremely  well  proportioned,  but  had  more 
the  look  of  a  Spaniard  than  of  a  Fleming.  In  age  he 
was  about  two-and-twenty.  His  physiognomy  was  re- 
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markable,  and  fixed  the  attention  so  strongly  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  forgotten.  Perfectly  oval  in  form,  with 
regular  features,  large  dark  eyes,  a  firm  mouth  and  white 
teeth,  his  countenance,  though  unquestionably  handsome, 
had  a  sinister  expression,  which  destroyed  its  beauty. 
His  complexion  was  sallow,  and  by  contrast  added  to 
the  effect  of  his  dark  eyes  and  beetling  brows.  He  wore 
a  beard  and  moustaches  a  la  Richelieu.  His  attire  was 
of  sky-blue  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  silver.  The 
finest  Mechlin  lace  adorned  his  wrists  and  cravat,  and  a 
well-powdered  and  very  becoming  peruke,  with  a  diamond? 
hilted  sword,  and  shoes  with  diamond  buckles  and  red 
heels,  completed  his  costume.  His  manners  were  easy 
and  graceful,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  his  high  birth. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  Paris,  M.  le  Comte,"  observed 
the  Regent.  "  I  suppose  you  have  come  hither  merely  in 
quest  of  amusement?" 

"  Not  entirely,  monseigneur,"  replied  De  Horn.  "It 
is  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  be  in  the  gayest  and  pleasantest 
city  in  the  world  without  being  perfectly  amused,  what 
ever  one's  tastes  may  be,  but  I  will  frankly  own  that  my 
chief  object  in  visiting  your  capital  is  to  make  money.  I 
have  a  modest  pension — a  very  modest  pension — of  twelve 
thousand  livres  from  my  brother,  Prince  Maximilien, 
and  I  don't  find  it  quite  enough." 

"You  have  come  to  the  wrong  place,  M.  le  Comte/* 
remarked  the  Regent.  "  You  should  go  to  London.  You 
will  find  it  easier  to  spend  money  than  to  make  it  in 
Paris." 

"  Unless  I  am  misinformed,  monseigneur,  immense 
sums  are  just  now  made  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix." 

"  So  they  say,"  rejoined  the  Regent.  "  Are  you  usually 
lucky  at  play,  count?" 

"  By  no  means,  monseigneur.  As  a  rule,  fortune  does 
not  favour  me.  But  I  am  not  discouraged.  I  play  on." 

"  Do  you  ever  win?"  asked  the  Regent. 

"  Rarely,  I  must  own — very  rarely." 

"  I  thought  so,"  remarked  the  Regent.  "  Such  being 
the  case,  if  you  mean  to  speculate,  I  advise  you  to  abstain 
altogether  from  the  gaming-table." 
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*  As  well  might  I  try  to  resist  the  allurements  of  beauty, 
or  pass  the  brimming  goblet  untasted,  as  forswear  cards 
and  dice,  monseigneur.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  hope  M.  Law, 
the  financial  conjuror,  will  provide  me  with  funds,  but 
play  I  must.  Play  is  my  master-passion,  against  which  I 
feel  it  would  be  idle  to  contend,  so  I  never  make  the 
attempt.  Had  it  been  possible  to  reclaim  me  from  the 
evil  habit,  as  he  calls  it,  the  prince  my  brother  would  have 
done  so  long  ago.  But  lectures  are  of  no  avail  with  me." 

"  Hypocrisy,  at  all  events,  is  not  among  your  failings, 
M.  le  Comte,"  observed  the  Regent.  "  You  must  sup 
with  me  to-night,  though  I  cannot  promise  you  either 
biribi  or  lansquenet." 

"  Neither  are  needed,  monseigneur.  It  is  a  privilege, 
indeed,  to  be  your  guest,  of  which  I  shall  ever  feel  proud. 
I  have  heard  the  most  wonderful  accounts  of  your  high- 
ness's  suppers  from  my  brother-officer,  Captain  de  Mille." 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  Captain  de  Mille  ever 
supped  with  me,"  remarked  the  Regent.  "  Indeed,  I 
never  heard  of  him  before." 

"  That  is  singular,"  said  the  comit.  "  I  understood 
him  to  say  he  has  frequently  been  your  highness's  guest, 
and  the  details  he  gave  of  your  inimitable  entertainments 
seemed  so  accurate,  that  I  felt  convinced  he  must  have 
been  present  on  the  occasions  he  referred  to." 

"  Your  friend  was  mystifying  you,  count." 

"  Perhaps  your  highness  may  have  forgotten  him?" 

"  Impossible !     I  never  forget  any  one." 

"  Then  I  am  really*puzzled.  If  De  Mille  has  boasted 
unwarrantably,  as  would  appear,  he  deserves  to  be  ex 
posed.  But  the  matter  may  be  cleared  up  at  once,  with 
your  highness's  permission.  Captain  de  Mille  is  without 
— in  the  ante-chamber." 

"Let  him  come  in,  by  all  means,"  said  the  Regent. 
"I  should  like  to  see  my  unknown  guest." 

The  Comte  de  Horn  bowed,  quitted  the  Regent's  pre 
sence,  and  returned,  in  a  few  moments,  with  a  tall,  hand 
some  young  man,  dressed  with  extreme  richness  and 
elegance. 

o 
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Without  manifesting  the  slightest  embarrassment,  this 
personage  stepped  forward,  and  made  a  profound  obeisance 
to  the  Regent,  who,  recognising  him  at  once,  and  asto 
nished  at  his  effrontery,  did  not  deign  to  acknowledge 
the  salutation. 

"  I  acquit  you  of  all  blame  in  this  improper  proceeding, 
M.  le  Comte,"  said  the  Regent,  sternly,  to  De  Horn. 
"You  must  be  unaware  who  you  have  brought  before 


me." 


"Monseigneur,  this  is  Captain  de  Mille,  of  whom  I 
spoke." 

"  He  may  think  fit  to  style  himself  so,  but  his  rightful 
name  is  Raoul  Laborde.  He  has  not  deceived  you  in 
asserting  that  he  has  supped  with  me,  but  he  ought  to 
have  explained  that  he  has  been  banished  for  his  mis 
doings  from  the  Palais  Royal.  I  have  yet  to  consider  in 
what  manner  I  shall  punish  his  present  unauthorised  in 


trusion." 


"Before  I  am  dismissed,  I  beseech  your  highness  to 
hear  my  explanation,"  said  De  Mille.  "  On  leaving  Paris, 
after  I  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  your  highness' s  dis 
pleasure,  I  proceeded  to  Bruges,  where  I  had  an  uncle  on 
my  mother's  side,  M.  Laurent  de  Mille,  and  with  him 
I  at  once  found  a  home.  He  was  unmarried,  and  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  and 
died  within  two  months,  leaving  me  his  heir,  on  con 
dition  that  I  should  assume  his  name.  This  I  now  bear, 
and  I  have  honourably  distinguished  it,  as  my  papers 
will  demonstrate  to  your  highness?  I  am  now  a  captain 
of  cavalry  in  the  Austrian  service." 

"  I  can  corroborate  this  statement,  monseigneur,"  said 
the  Comte  de  Horn.  "  De  Mille  is  a  captain  in  the  same 
regiment  of  cavalry  as  myself,  but  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  previous  part  of  his  history.  Till  this  moment  I  sup 
posed  he  was  a  son  of  old  Laurent  de  Mille,  whose  pro 
perty  he  inherited." 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  statement  had  pro 
duced  the  intended  effect  upon  the  Regent,  and  that  the 
offender's  pardon  was  secured. 
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UI  did  wrong  in  venturing  to  approach  your  highness 
without  permission,"  said  Captain  do  Mille.  "  But  I  relied 
upon  your  good  nature,  of  which  I  have  known  so  many 
proofs,  to  excuse  me." 

"  The  explanation  you  have  given  me  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  I  anticipated,"  said  the  Regent.  "  I  am 

flad  to  hear  you  have  distinguished  yourself,  Captain 
e  Mille,  as  I  presume  I  must  now  call  you.  I  am  willing 
to  ove-rlook  the  irregularity  of  your  present  proceeding, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  creditable  motives.  The  prohi 
bition  against  your  entrance  into  the  Palais  Royal  shall 
be  removed,  and  henceforth  you  are  at  liberty  to  present 
yourself  at  my  levees." 

De  Mille  bowed  profoundly,  and  retired  with  the 
Comte  de  Horn. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Comte  de  Noce  approached 
the  Regent,  and  said  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  "Mon- 
seigneur,  you  are  aware  that  I  am  a  physiognomist.  Eh 
bien !  I  have  attentively  studied  the  Comte  de  Horn's 
countenance  during  his  interview  with  your  highness.  li 
is  a  bad  face — a  very  bad  face.  I  am  convinced  he  is 
capable  of  any  crime.  Nay,  more,  I  believe  he  will  come 
to  a  violent  end." 

a  Bah ! "  exclaimed  the  Regent,  incredulously.  a  If 
you  had  said  this  of  Captain  de  Mille,  I  might  believe  it 
—but  De  Horn  ! — no  !  " 

"  It  is  so  writtten  in  his  face,  monseigneur,"  rejoined 
Noce.  "  And  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  De  Milk 
will  share  his  fate." 
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V. 

THE   CAFE   PROCOPE. 

THE  first  cafe*  was  opened  in  Paris  by  an  Armeniai 
named  JEascal,  about  forty  years  before  the  date  of  oui 
story,  and  so  quickly  did  these  establishments  increase, 
being  greatly  to  the  taste  of  the  Parisians,  that  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write  there  were  more  than  three 
hundred  in  existence,  one  of  the  best  being  the  Cafe 
Procope,  now  known  as  the  Cafe"  Zoppi,  situated  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  exactly  opposite  the  old 
Comedie. 

Besides  the  best  coffee  in  Paris,  a  great  deal  of  amuse 
ment  could  be  had  at  the  Cafe  Procope,  play  being  per 
mitted  in  a  back  salon;  while  in  the  private  cabinets 
delicious  suppers  were  served,  and  partaken  of  by  charm 
ing  actresses  from  the  Comedie,  and  fascinating  filles  de 
POpera.  Thus,  for  various  reasons,  the  Cafe  Procope 
ranked  high  amongst  pleasant  places  of  resort,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  poets,  actors,  painters,  men  of  busi 
ness,  men  of  learning,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  plea 
sure. 

On  quitting  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Comte  de  Horn 
and  Captain  de  Mille  drove  to  the  cafe  in  question,  where 
they  expected  to  meet  a  friend,  the  Chevalier  d'Etampes, 
and  on  entering  the  principal. salon,  a  spacious  apartment, 
richly  gilded,  and  embellished  with  mirrors,  they  dis 
covered  the  object  of  their  search  seated  at  a  table,  taking 
coffee  with  another  personage,  with  whom  they  were 
unacquainted,  but  whose  appearance  and  manner  did  not 
prepossess  them  in  his  favour. 

The  Chevalier  d'Etampes  was  a  young  man  of  some 
two  or  three-and-twenty,  tolerably  good  looking,  and 
well  dressed,  but  the  individual  with  him  was  middle- 
aged,  short  and  stout,  the  most  noticeable  part  of  his 
coarse  physiognomy  being  an  excessively  flat  nose;  and 
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though  his  habiliments  were  rich,  he  had  a  decidedly 
bourgeois  look  and  manner.  De  Horn  and  De  Mille 
wondered  at  their  friend's  familiarity  with  a  person  of  this 
inscription,  but  their  surprise  ceased  when  he  was  intro 
duced  to  them  by  D'Etampes  as  M.  Nicomede  Cossard^ 
director  of  the  Compagnie  d'Occident.  Then  they  under 
stood  why  so  much  attention  was  paid  him,  and  became, 
in  their  turn,  anxious  to  secure  his  good  graces. 

Ever  since  Cossard  had  become  a  director  of  the  great 
company,  he  had  risen  immensely  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
gave  himself  an  air  of  great  importance.  To  judge  by 
his  talk,  he  was  Law's  right  hand.  Nothing  was  done 
by  the  director-general  without  consulting  him.  Thus, 
when  the  Comte  de  Horn  spoke  of  Law's  intention  of 
buying  up  the  shares  of  the  Compagnie,  with  forty  per 
cent,  premium,  he  at  once  exclaimed, 

"That  was  my  idea.  I  suggested  it  to  the  director- 
general,  who  at  once,  perceiving  it  to  be  a  masterstroke 
of  policy,  adopted  it.  We  shall  crush  the  Freres  Paris. 
But  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  System.  I 
have  other  plans  here,"  he  added,  tapping  his  forehead, 
"  which,  when  developed  and  brought  into  operation,  will 
astonish  you." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  a 
hint  now  and  then,  M.  le  Directeur,"  said  the  Comte 
de  Horn.  "  I  have  come  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  little  money." 

"  M.  Cossard  has  already  given  me  some  valuable 
advice  by  which  I  hope  to  profit,"  observed  the  Chevalier 
d'Etampes." 

"  I  trust  M.  Cossard  will  be  equally  complaisant  to  me," 
remarked  De  Mille.  "  A  few  words  from  him  may  enable 
me  to  make  a  fortune." 

"  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  serve  you,  mes 
sieurs,"  replied  Cossard.  "  But  if  I  do  give  you  a  hint, 
you  must  act  upon  it  without  asking  for  an  explanation, 
Permit  me  to  inquire  if  you  have  any  shares  in  the  Oc - 
cident?" 

"  I  have  twenty,  which  I  mean  to  sell  to-morrow,  and 
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secure  the  premium  promised  by  M.  Law,"  replied  the 
Comte  de  Horn. 

"  You  will  do  wrong,"  said  Cossard,  significantly. 
"Keep  them.  Buy  more  if  you  can." 

"But  the  premium?"  cried  the  count. 

"  Don't  think  about  it,"  said  Cossard.  "  If  you  are 
determined  to  sell,  I  will  buy  the  shares  from  you  at  this 
moment  at  par  ;  but  you  will  do  wisely  to  keep  them,  and 
I  give  the  same  advice  to  you,  messieurs,"  he  added  to 
the  two  others. 

"  I  have  none  to  sell,"  laughed  De  Mille. 

"Nor,  I,"  added  D'Etampes. 

"Then  buy— buy!"  cried  Cossard.  "I  think  I  can 
obtain  you  a  few  from  M.  Laborde.  But  you  will  have 
to  pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  for  them.  Still,  they  are 
worth  it.  I  wouldn't  sell  at  any  price." 

"  Pray,  who  is  M.  Laborde?"  inquired  De  Mille. 

"  Parbleu  !  a  brother-director,"  cried  Cossard ;  "  a  very 
clever  man,  and  greatly,  and  I  may  say  deservedly,  in 
Mr.  Law's  confidence.  M.  Laborde  and  myself  are  the 
director-general's  chief  advisers." 

"  Is  Laborde  rich?"  asked  De  Mille. 

"  He  is  fast  becoming  so,"  replied  Cossard.  "  In  a  few 
months  he  will  be  a  millionnaire.  Poor  Laborde !  he  has 
known  strange  changes  of  fortune.  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  a  great  capitalist,  but  was  well-nigh  ruined  by  his 
scapegrace  son,  whose  debts  he  paid,  and  then  completely 
beggared  by  the  Chamber  of  Justice.  Luckily,  when 
things  were  at  the  worst,  he  found  a  friend  in  M.  Law, 
who  placed  him  in  the  Bank,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
he  has  prospered." 

"  His  son  will  help  him  to  spend  his  money,"  re 
marked  D'Etampes. 

"  No  he  won't,  for  he  has  got  rid  of  the  rascal,"  replied 
Cossard.  "  Raoul  Laborde  daren't  show  his  face  in  Paris. 
But  I  ought  to  tell  you,  messieurs,  that  I  am  about  to  be 
married  to  Laborde's  daughter." 

"  Diable  !  "  cried  De  Mille.  "  Is  it  possible  Colombe 
can  have  consented  to  mar.ry  vou  ? " 
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"  Quite  possible,  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  fact,"  replied 
Costard,  somewhat  offended.  "  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
Mademoiselle  Laborde  the  marriage  has  been  delayed, 
but  it  will  shortly  take  place.  Permit  me  to  observe, 
Captain  de  Mille,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  have 
my  intended  bride  spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  Made 
moiselle  Laborde,  and.  I  do  not  imagine  there  can  be  any 
intimacy  to  warrant  the  liberty  you  have  taken.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  Laborde  and  her 
father?" 

"  I  knew  them  formerly,"  replied  De  Mille.  "  In  fact, 
I  am  a  friend  of  Raoul  Laborde — his  intimate  friend." 

"  That  will  scarcely  be  a  recommendation  either  to  father 
or  daughter,"  observed  Cossard. 

"  Has  Colombo — I  mean  Mademoiselle  Laborde — ever 
spoken  to  you  of  Raoul?"  inquired  De  Mille. 

"  She  never  mentions  his  name,"  said  Cossard.  "  But 
I  know  what  her  sentiments  are  from  her  father.  She 
does  not  desire  to  behold  her  brother  again.  But  here 
comes  M.  Laborde.  If  you  desire  to  hear  his  opinion 
of  Raoul,  you  can  easily  elicit  it." 

"  My  father ! "  mentally  ejaculated  De  Mille.  "  Devil 
take  him !  What  ill  wind  blows  him  here  at  this  mo 
ment?" 

The  situation  was  trying;  and  would  have  embarrassed 
any  one  not  possessed  of  strong  nerves,  but  De  Mille's 
assurance  did  not  desert  him.  As  the  elder  Laborde  ap 
proached  the  table  at  which  Cossard  was  seated,  the  latter 
arose,  and  while  they  were  exchanging  a  few  words,  evi 
dently  upon  business,  the  old  man's  gaze  alighted  upon 
De  Mille,  who  was  sipping  his  coffee  and  chatting  with 
the  others  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  unconcern. 

Suddenly  pausing  in  his  conversation,  Laborde  ex 
claimed,  in  an  altered  tone, 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? — can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  good  friend ,  it  is  the  person  you  imagine," 
replied  Cossard.  "  It  is  Captain  de  Mille." 

"  De  Mille ! "  ejaculated  Laborde,  "  {s  that  the  name 
he  goes  bv  ?" 
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"I  believe  so,"  returned  Cossard,  "but  I  have  no  ac 
quaintance  with  him.  He  has  only  just  come  in  with  the 
Comte  de  Horn,  and  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  Chevaliei 
d'Etampes.  If  I  understood  aright,  he  is  an  officer  of 
cavalry  in  the  Austrian  service." 

At  this  moment  De  Mille,  who,  though  apparently 
paying  no  attention,  had  been  watching  them  through  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  arose,  and,  with  great  nonchalance, 
said, 

"  I  dare  say  you  don't  recollect  me,  M.  Laborde  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  do  so,"  replied  the  old  man,  en 
deavouring  to  control  his  emotion.  "  A  word  with  you, 
Captain  de  Mille,"  he  added,  stepping  aside. 

"  With  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  following  him 
to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  they  were  out  of  hearing. 
"Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  he  added,  offering  him  a  chair; 
"you  will  be  more  at  your  ease,  and  we  shall  attract  less 
attention  during  our  conference.  Allow  me  to  offer  you 
a  cup  of  coffee.  Gargon,  a  cup  of  coffee  for  monsieur." 

In  an  instant  the  fragrant  beverage  was  served,  but 
Laborde  did  not  taste  it. 

"  You  have  done  well  to  change  the  name  you  have 
dishonoured,"  he  said.  "  Is  it  true  you  are  in  the  Austrian 
service  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  true.  If  you  "doubt  it,  ask  my  brother- 
officer,  the  Comte  de  Horn.  I  have  excellent  interest,  and 
am  sure  to  rise.  I  ought  to  have  your  congratulations, 
sir." 

"  You  shall  receive  them  when  you  have  the  command 
of  your  regiment,"  replied  Laborde.  "  Meantime,  I  will 
own  you  have  done  better  than  I  expected.  But  it  is 
highly  imprudent  in  you  to  return  to  Paris,  without  per 
mission  from  the  lieutenant-general  of  police.  You  are 
certain  to  be  recognised,  and  arrested." 

"Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score,  sir/'  replied  De 
Mille.  "  I  am  in  no  danger.  I  have  made  my  peace 
with  the  Regent,  and  have  his  highness's  safeguard.  More 
than  that,  I  have  once  more  the  entree  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
I  am  extremely  happy  to  learn,  sir,  from  your  friend  M- 
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Nicom£de   Cossard,   that   you   are   in   such    flourishing 
circumstances,  and  I  trust  you  won't  forget  you  have  a 


son." 


"  I  have  no  son,"  replied  Laborde,  sternly.  "  I  cast 
him  from  me  for  ever  when  I  stood  in  the  pillory  in  the 
Place  des  Halles,  to  which  he  sent  me.  Conduct  infamous 
and  unnatural  as  his  can  never  be  forgiven.  If  I  meet 
him,  it  must  be  as  a  stranger." 

"Perhaps  you  may  change  your  mind,  sir?" 

"  Never ! "  cried  Laborde,  emphatically.  "  I  repeat,  I 
have  no  son." 

"  Pray  be  calm,  sir.  I  dare  say  your  discarded  son 
will  treat  your  conduct  towards  him  very  philosophically, 
and  will  be  content,  since  such  is  your  desire,  to  meet  you 
as  a  stranger.  Addressing  you,  therefore,  as  Captain  de 
Mille,  may  I  ask  you,  as  an  influential  director  of  the 
Compagnie  d'Occident,  to  assist  me  in  my  speculations?" 

"  As  Captain  de  Mille,  you  can  have  no  possible  claim 
on  me,"  replied  Laborde,  coldly,  "and  I  must  decline, 
therefore,  to  assist  you.  In  a  word,  we  must  not  meet 
again." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  rejoined  De  Mille.  "  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  part  with  you  thus.  We  must  come  to  an 
understanding.  If  friendly,  so  much  the  better;  if  the 
contrary,  it  cannot  be  helped.  If  you  reject  me  as 
Captain  de  Mille,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resume  my 
former  appellation,  and  proclaim  myself  your  son.  I 
fancy  you  won't  like  that." 

"No,  that  must  not  be,"  thought  Laborde,  whose 
trouble  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  his  son ;  "  at 
least,  not  till  after  Colombo's  marriage.  You  are  right 
in  saying  that  your  resumption  of  your  name  would  be 
disagreeable  to  me,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  It  would  also  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  yourself." 

"  Hum !  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that,"  returned  the 
other. 

"  Your  reappearance  at  this  juncture  would  be  a  source 
of  great  distress  to  your  sister,  and  might  interfere  with 
her  marriage  with  M.  Cossard,"  observed  Laborde. 
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"  Aha !  I  see,"  thought  De  Mille.  "  He  wants  to  keep 
me  quiet,  and  will  naturally  make  it  worth  my  while  to 
be  so.  I  should  like  to  have  a  few  shares  in  the  Company, 
sir,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  Half  a  dozen  will  content  m@*' 

"  I  dare  say  they  would,"  replied  Laborde,  dryly.  "  But 
you  won't  get  them  from  me." 

"M.  Cossard  told  me  just  now  that  you  have  a  few 
left." 

"  But  they  are  promised." 

"  Promised  or  not,  I  must  have  half  a  dozen — as  the 
price  of  my  assent  to  your  proposal." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  them — but  only  on  the  express 
condition  that  you  trouble  me  no  further." 

"Agreed!"  cried  De  Mille.  "If  you  do  not  wish 
me  to  call  at  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  send  them  to  the  Hotel 
de  Flandres,  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  where  I  lodge  with 
the  Comte  de  Horn  and  the  Chevalier  d'Etampes.  A 
propos  of  M.  Cossard,  it  strikes  me  he  is  not  exactly  the 
husband  for  Colombe." 

"  Colombe  is  perfectly  satisfied,"  remarked  Laborde. 

"  Oh !  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  him,"  returned  De 
Mille.  "  I  suppose  he  is  very  rich,  and  that  is  the  main 
point.  But  I  didn't  think  Colombe  would  consent  to 
marry  him.  I  fancied  her  affections  might  be  engaged  by 
that  handsome  young  Englishman,  Evelyn  Harcourt." 

"  She  had  some  liking  for  that  young  man  at  one 
time,  but  the  affair  was  at  an  end  long  before  M.  Cossard 
appeared  on  the  scene." 

"  That  was  lucky,  otherwise  Cossard's  chance  might 
have  been  slight.  But  I  am  glad  things  have  so  turned 
out.  I  detest  this  M.  Harcourt.  Is  he  still  in  Paris?" 

"  He  is,"  replied  Laborde. 

"  Then  I  may  have  the  gratification  I  have  long  pro 
mised  myself  of  cutting  his  throat,"  replied  De  Mille. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  if  you  did,"  observed  Laborde, 
"  for  Cossard  dislikes  him,  and  Colombe,  I  fear,  still 
cherishes  a  secret  regard  for  him." 

"  Something  may  be  made  of  this,"  thought  De  Mille, 
u  Well,  sir,"  he  added,  "  i  will  try  to  rid  you  of  this 
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troublesome  gallant,  but  if  I  do,  I  shall  expect  some  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  service." 

"  You  will  have  little  difficulty  in  meeting  him,"  said 
Laborde,  without  noticing  the  latter  part  of  his  son's 
remark.  "He  comes  daily  to  this  cafe,  and  about  this 
hour.  I  have  rarely  been  here  without  meeting  him," 


VI. 

CAPTAIN  LAMOTHE  CADILLAC 

SEVERAL  persons  at  this  moment  entered  the  cafe*. 

Amongst  them  was  an  old  man  of  very  striking  ap 
pearance.  He  was  clad  in  an  antiquated  military  costume, 
which  might  have  been  in  fashion  thirty  years  ago,  but 
was  now  quite  out  of  date.  His  features  were  bronzed, 
strongly  marked,  and  seamed  with  scars,  his  frame  gaunt, 
and  his  neck  long  and  scraggy.  He  talked  loudly,  as  if 
desirous  of  attracting  attention  to  what  he  said. 

"  Voila  !  a  soldier  of  Tallard's  day,"  exclaimed  De  Mille. 
"Who  is  he?'* 

"  A  crack-brained  Mississippi  captain,  named  Lamothe 
Cadillac,"  replied  Laborde.  "  He  has  just  returned  from 
Louisiana." 

"  Ah  !  indeed,"  cried  De  Mille.  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  concerning  the  colony." 

"Then  you  had  better  take  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity,  for  I  don't  think  you  are  likely  to  meet  him 
again,"  said  Laborde.  "  He  is  employed  by  the  Freres 
Paris  to  depreciate  the  colony,  and  has  come  hither  for 
that  purpose,  but  I  fancy  this  will  be  the  last  time  he  will 
hold  forth  in  public." 

With  this  he  arose,  and  followed  by  De  Mille,  moved 
towards  that  part  of  the  room  where  Cadillac  and  his 
friends  were  seated. 
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They  had  selected  a  table  adjoining  that  occupied  by 
Cossard  and  the  young  men  with  him.  Unaware  of 
his  danger,  the  incautious  veteran  was  narrating  his  ex 
periences  of  the  Mississippi,  and  denouncing  all  Law's 
brilliant  representations  of  the  colony  as  fables. 

"  Be  cautious,  captain,"  said  a  person  near  him. 
"  There  is  a  director  of  the  Compagnie  d'Occident  at  the 
next  table." 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  Captain  Lamothe  Ca 
dillac,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  levelling  his  discourse  at 
Oossard.  "  I  repeat,  that  all  the  marvels  you  hear  about 
Louisiana  are  invented  by  M.  Law  to  entrap  share 
holders." 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  M.  Law,  sir?" 
cried  Cossard,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  I  beg  you  to  under 
stand  that  I  am  M.  Law's  friend,  and  a  director  of  the 
Compagnie  d'Occident." 

"Then,  M.  le  Directeur,  it  is  desirable  you  should 
hear  the  truth,"  rejoined  the  veteran.  "  I,  Captain 
Lamothe  Cadillac,  have  been  in  Louisiana  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
country,  and  I  affirm  that  the  pompous  announcements  of 
M.  Law  are  simple  fabrications,  designed  to  mislead  the 
public.  I  was  employed  by  Antoine  Crozat  in  that  brave 
man's  attempt  to  colonise  the  country,  and  I  know  to  my 
cost  that  the  enterprise  signally  failed.  Since  then,  not 
withstanding  all  the  statements  to  the  contrary,  very  little 
has  been  done.  One  day  we  hear  of  the  departure  from 
Brest  or  Havre  of  a  fleet  laden  with  merchandise  and 
crowded  with  colonists.  Next  day  we  are  told  of  the 
arrival  of  another  fleet,  bringing  millions  from  the  Missis 
sippi.  Lies  both." 

"You  are  mistaken,  captain — you  are  mistaken,"  cried 
Cossard. 

"No,  M.  le  Directeur^  I  am  not  mistaken,"  rejoined 
Cadillac.  "  The  public  is  duped  by  these  devices.  A 
few  weeks  ago  it  was  stated — on  M.  Law's  authority— 
that  a  silk  manufactory  had  been  established,  at  which 
twelve  thousand  Natchez  women  wore  employed.  A 
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very  likely  story !"  he  added,  winking  at  those  near  him, 
all  of  whom  laughed  loudly.  "  A  very  likely  story  !  I 
have  been  in  the  country,  and  1  never  saw  three  hun 
dred  Natchez  women  got  together  at  any  time." 

"  What  say  you,  captain,  to  the  bullion  and  ingots 
of  gold  and  silver  discovered  in  the  Mississippi,  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  assayed?"  cried 
Cossard. 

"  What  do  I  say?"  rejoined  Cadillac,  contemptuously. 
"  I  deny  it.  Gold  and  silver  ingots  may  have  been  sent 
to  the  Mint,  but  they  didn't  come  from  the  Mississippi. 
There  are  no  precious  metals  there." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  say  there  are  no  precious  stones 
— no  diamonds  or  rubies,  jacinths  or  agates?"  retorted 
Cossard.  "  Perhaps  you  will  venture  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  great  rock  of  emerald  in  the  Arkansas,  and  that  Captain 
Laharpe,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men,  has  been 
sent  to  take  possession  of  it?" 

"  Pure  rodomontade,"  replied  Cadillac.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  such  a  rock;  but  it  exists  only  in  M.  Law's 
imagination.  Pay  attention,  messieurs,  and  you  shall 
hear  the  exact  truth  from  me.  To  begin  with,  there  are 
no  lovely  native  women  ready  to  rush  into  the  arms  of 
the  colonists  on  their  arrival.  All  the  women,  young 
and  old,  are  frightful — savages  in  every  sense.  The  greater 
part  of  the  vast  region  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  scarcely 
habitable  desert,  swampy  and  desolated  by  fever,  and 
many  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  colonised  and 
rendered  productive.  Such,  I  pledge  my  word  as  a  man 
of  honour,  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  Mississippi 
country,  of  which  so  many  wonders,  so  many  falsehoods, 
are  narrated.  You  see,  messieurs,"  he  added,  looking 
round,  "  what  admirable  security  you  have  for  the  money 
you  have  invested  in  the  Compagnie  d'Occident.  Com 
pare  my  truthful  picture  with  that  presented  to  you  by 
M.  Law." 

:f  Your  charges  are  libellous,  captain,"  cried  Cossard, 

"I  can  substantiate  them,"  replied  the  veteran.  "J 
have  heard,  since  I  came  back,  that  a  splendid  city,  called 
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New  Orleans,  after  his  highness  the  Regent,  has  been 
built;  but  as  yet  the  foundations  only  have  been  laid  by 
M.  Delatour,  the  engineer." 

"  Well,  the  city  will  be  built,"  cried  Cossard ;  "  and 
a  splendid  city  New  Orleans  will  be  when  finished — 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  I  wonder,  while 
denying  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  Louisiana,  that 
you  do  not  aver  that  the  Mississippi  is  no  larger  than  the 
Seine/' 

"  The  great  Father  of  Waters  would  give  me  the  lie  if 
I  did ! "  cried  Cadillac.  "  There  is  no  river  like  the 
Mississippi." 

"  I'm  surprised  you  make  the  admission,"  said  Cossard. 

At  this  juncture,  Laborde  made  a  sign  to  Cossard, 
and  quitted  the  cafe. 

Nothing  more  passed  for  a  few  moments,  when  Cadillac, 
having  swallowed  his  coffee,  returned  to  the  charge. 
Cossard,  however,  interrupted  him,  and  said: 

"  I  warn  you  not  to  give  too  much  licence  to  your 
tongue,  sir." 

"  Bah  !  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated,"  said  the  veteran. 
"  I  shall  speak  the  truth,  regardless  of  consequences.  It 
is  my  duty  to  set  the  public  right,  and  show  them  how 
they  have  been  gulled." 

At  this  moment,  an  exempt  of  police  entered  the  cafe, 
and  marching  straight  to  the  table  at  which  the  veteran 
was  seated,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 

"You  are  Captain  Lamothe  Cadillac,  I  believe?" 

"  At  your  service,  sir." 

The  exempt  whispered  a  word  in  the  veteran's  ear. 

fC  Arrested  !  "  exclaimed  Cadillac,  starting  to  his  feet. 

Great  consternation  was  caused  among  Cadillac's  friends 
at  this  unexpected  event;  but  no  interference  in  the 
veteran's  behalf  was  attempted.  The  party,  however,  at 
the  adjoining  table  appeared  amused  by  the  incident. 

"  Adieu,  captain ! "  cried  Cossard,  in  a  jeering  tone. 
"  I  hope  you  will  find  a  comfortable  cell  in  the  Bastille. 
You  can  there  rail  away  at  your  leisure." 

"  I  would  rather  be  taken  to  the  Bastille  than  be  sent 
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back  to  the  Mississippi,"  retorted  Cadillac.  "  Adieu, 
messieurs ! "  he  added,  looking  round  at  his  friends.  "  You 
see  how  they  treat  an  old  soldier,  who  has  bled  for  his 
country,  and  whose  only  offence  is  speaking  the  truth." 

"  Aidieu,  mon  brave !  —  au  revoir,  capitaine ! "  they 
cried,  embracing  him,  and  grasping  his  hand. 

"  Follow  me,  captain,"  said  the  exempt,  anxious  to  put 
an  end  to  the  scene. 

"  One  moment,  sir,  I  beg  of  you,"  implored  the  veteran. 
"  I  have  a  parting  word  to  say  to  my  friends." 

"  I  cannot  allow  it,  captain,"  said  the  officer,  peremp 
torily;  "you  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  my 
patience.  Aliens !" 

And  he  turned  to  depart,  but  found  himself  checked 
by  Harcourt,  who,  having  entered  the  caf6  at  the  moment 
the  veteran's  arrest  took  place,  had  drawn  near  to  ascer 
tain  what  was  taking  place. 

The  exempt  motioned  him  to  stand  out  of  the  way, 
but  Evelyn  maintained  his  ground. 

"You  will  not  refuse  the  old  man's  request?"  he  said 
to  the  officer.  "  Allow  him  to  speak." 

"What  means  this  interference,  sir?"  cried  the  ex 
empt,  sternly.  "  Do  you  dare  to  molest  me  in  the  dis 
charge  of  my  duty?  Stand  aside,  at  your  peril!" 

Just  then,  however,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  Ca 
dillac,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  interruption,  had 
leaped  upon  a  chair,  in  order  to  address  the  assemblage. 
The  veteran's  friends  quickly  gathered  round  him,  so 
that  the  exempt  could  riot  get  near  to  dislodge  him. 

"  This  is  all  your  doing,  sir,"  cried  the  officer  of  police 
to  Evelyn.  "  If  any  disturbance  occurs,  you  will  be  re 
sponsible  for  it." 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,  sir,  no  disturbance  will  occur,"  cried 
Cadillac,  from  his  exalted  position.  "  As  soon  as  I  have 
said  a  word  to  the  company,  I  will  attend  you  quietly. 
Hear  me,  messieurs,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  "  I  am 
to  be  shut  up. in  the  Bastille,  because  it  is  inconvenient 
to  M.  Law  that  the  true  condition  of  the  colony  of  the 
Mississippi  should  be  known  to  the  public.  Not  able  to 
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make  me  hold  my  tongue,  M.  Law  has  had  recourse  to 
this  expedient.  But  I  appeal  to  you  whether  imprison 
ment  is  a  fitting  recompense  for  an  old  soldier,  who  has 
served  his  country  faithfully?  Look  here,"  he  added, 
oaring  his  breast,  t(  here  are  the  marks  of  the  wounds  I 
received  at  Fleury,  when  we  defeated  the  Dutch.  This 
scar  was  given  me  at  Mons — this  at  the  siege  of  Namur 
— this  at  Huy.  I  was  complimented  for  my  bravery  by 
Marshals  Luxembourg  and  Boufflers;  but  that  was  the 
sole  reward  I  obtained.  I  have  been  seventeen  years  in 
the  Mississippi,  and  have  spent  more  than  half  the  time 
with  the  Red  Indians,  accompanying  them  on  their  hunt 
ing  expeditions,  and  during  their  wars  with  hostile  tribes, 
so  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  region ;  and 
I  confidently  affirm  that  years,  many  years,  must  elapse 
ere  it  can  be  inhabited  by  any  other  than  its  present 
savage  denizens.  There  are  no  precious  metals  to  be 
found  there,  no  precious  stones;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
alligators  in  the  rivers,  plenty  of  wild  beasts  in  the  forests, 
plenty  of  fevers  to  be  got  in  the  marshes.  Had  I  not 
possessed  a  frame  of  iron  I  should  have  perished  long 
ago.  It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  colony  will 
not  prosper  in  our  time,  though  it  may  do  so  hereafter, 
that  I  have  lifted  up  the  voice  of  warning.  Antoine 
Crozat's  enterprise  failed — so  will  Jean  Law's.  The 
scheme  will  prove  ruinous  to  all  who  have  embarked  in 
it.  Unable  to  controvert  my  statements,  or  to  bribe  me 
to  silentie,  the  director-general  of  the  Compagnie  d'Oc- 
cident  sends  me  to  the  Bastille.  He  may  continue  to 
dupe  the  shareholders.  He  may  persuade  them  that  all 
the  riches  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  truth  will  at  last  come  out,  and  then 
— though  too  late! — my  warning  will  be  recollected!" 

Loud  murmurs  arose  from  the  group  around  him,  and 
maledictions  were  uttered  against  Law. 

"Be  not  unjust,  messieurs,"  said  Evelyn.  "  I  am  sure 
M.  Law  can  never  have  counselled  this  severe  measure." 

"  The  measure  is  necessary,  sir,"  cried  Cossard.  "  It 
is  by  M.  Law's  order  that  Cadillac  is  arrested." 
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"  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it,  even  on  your  authority, 
sir,"  rejoined  Evelyn. 

"By  whom  was  the  lettre  de  cachet  for  Captain  La- 
mothe  Cadillac's  arrest  delivered  to  you,  sir?"  said  Cos- 
sard  to  the  exempt. 

"  By  M.  Laborde,  who  had  it  from  M.  Law,"  replied 
the  officer. 

"Are  you  satisfied  now,  sir?"  said  Cossard  to  Evelyn. 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  but  his  countenance 
showed  he  was  much  grieved. 

"  I  have  been  detained  here  long  enough,"  said  the 
exempt.  "Are  you  coming,  Cadillac?  Or  must  I  call 
in  the  guard,  and  take  you  hence  by  force?" 

"  A  word  more,  and  I  have  done,"  replied  the  veteran. 
"  I  am  grateful  for  the  sympathy  manifested  in  my  behalf 
by  that  young  gentleman,"  he  added,  looking  towards 
Evelyn,  "  and  1  hope  his  generosity  may  not  do  him  a 
mischief.  Au  revoir,  mes  amis !  If  I  am  only  to  be 
kept  in  the  Bastille  till  this  Mississippi  bubble  bursts,  I 
shall  be  speedily  liberated." 

With  this  he  descended,  and  his  friends  separating  to 
let  him  pass,  he  followed  the  exempt  out  of  the  cafe, 
marching  with  head  erect,  and  with  firm  footstep. 

At  the  door  was  a  public  coach,  and  near  it  were 
drawn  up  a  dozen  archers  of  the  guard.  The  prisoner 
having  been  placed  in  this  vehicle  by  the  exempt,  who 
seated  himself  beside  him,  one  of  the  archers  mounted 
the  box,  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  to  the  Bastille. 
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VII 

HOW    CAPTAIN   DE    MILLE   AND   M.    NICOMEDE   COSSABD    CAilE    TO  AN 
UNDERSTANDING. 

No  one  who  witnessed  the  occurrence  just  related  was 
more  painfully  affected  by  it  than  Evelyn  Harcourt.  After 
watching  the  brave  old  soldier  march  out  to  prison,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  for  a  short  time  was  lost 
in  painful  thought.  He  was  roused  by  loud  laughter, 
which  sounded  discordantly  in  his  ears,  and  looking  in 
the  direction  whence  it  proceeded,  his  eye  fell  upon  Cos- 
sard. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  wealthy  director,  who  had 
robbed  him  of  her  he  loved  best,  was  an  object  of  ex 
traordinary  aversion  to  Evelyn,  and  whenever  they  met 
the  young  man  had  to  put  strong  constraint  upon  himself 
to  avoid  insulting  his  rival.  On  his  part,  Cossard  de 
tested  Evelyn  quite  as  much  as  Evelyn  detested  him, 
but  he  was  far  too  careful  of  his  personal  safety  to  hazard 
a  quarrel.  He  abominated  duelling,  and  so  pacific  was 
his  disposition  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  coup 
de  b&ton  or  even  a  coup  de  pied  would  have  caused 
him  to  fight. 

Of  course,  Cossard  was  quite  aware  that  an  attach 
ment  had  subsisted  between  his  promised  bride  and  Eve 
lyn,  and  he  more  than  suspected  that  she  still  cherished 
a  regard  for  her  former  lover,  but  he  did  not  give  him 
self  much  anxiety  on  this  score,  as  he  had  no  fear  of 
losing  her.  Colombe  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible, 
and  never  would  be  alone  with  him,  and  her  deportment 
towards  him  was  such  that  it  was  impossible,  notwith 
standing  his  self-esteem,  that  he  could  flatter  himself  that 
she  loved  him.  But  this  did  not  trouble  him  more  than 
her  suspected  attachment  to  Evelyn. 

It  was  not  Cossard's  fault,  and  certainly  not  Laborde's, 
that  the  marriage  had  not  taken  place  long  ago.  But 
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owing  to  one  circumstance  or  other  it  had  been  con 
stantly  delayed,  and  even  now  no  day  was  fixed  for  the 
ceremony.  Colombo  had  always  a  fresh  excuse  for  its 
postponement,  and  though  her  father's  patience  was  nearly 
worn  out  by  her  foolish  whims,  as  he  termed  them,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield.  Had  he  not  been  greatly  engrossed  at 
the  time  by  the  affairs  of  the  Compagnie  d'Occident,  he 
might  not  have  been  so  good  natured.  Meantime,  Cos- 
sard  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions,  and  strove  to  win  the 
favour  of  his  intended  bride  by  magnificent  presents.  He 
was  continually  sending  her  diamond  rings,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets,  with  other  costly  ornaments,  none  of  which,  even 
at  her  father's  instance,  could  she  be  induced  to  wear.  In 
deed,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  she  accepted  them. 
These  presents,  however,  gave  great  delight  to  little  Ca 
therine  Law,  who  was  never  tired  of  examining  them, 
and  she  declared  that  Colombe's  diamonds  were  much 
handsomer  than  her  mamma's.  We  must  not  omit  t 
mention  that,  although  Colombo  had  found  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  conquer  her  attachment  to  Evelyn,  she  had 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  him  in  private,  nor  had 
any  letters  passed  between  them.  They  met  occasionally 
in  society,  but  that  was  all. 

Such  was  the  actual  state  of  affairs  between  the  rivals 
when  they  met  in  the  Cafe  Procope  on  the  day  in  question. 

While  glancing  at  Cossard,  Evelyn  for  the  first  time 
noticed  De  Mille,  and  at  once  recognised  him,  but  almost 
doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  he  got  up  and  drew 
a  little  nearer  to  the  table  to  make  sure  he  was  not  mis 
taken. 

"  Is  that  a  friend  of  yours,  mon  cher?"  said  the  Comte 
de  Horn  to  De  Mille.  "  He  stares  very  hard  at  you." 

Surveying  Evelyn  impertinently  from  bead  to  foot,  De 
Mille  replied, 

"  No,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance." 

"  He  is  an  Englishman,  named  Harcourt,"  whispered 
Cossard.  "  Don't  provoke  him.  He  is  apt  to  be  quarrel 
some." 

"  \h,  is  he  so?"  cried  De  Mille.     "  Then  he  is  fortu- 
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nate  in  meeting  with  one  who  is  as  ready  to  quarrel  as 
himself.  Permit  me  to  remark,  sir,"  he  added  to  Evelyn, 
"  that  I  find  your  manner  of  looking  at  me  offensive — 
excessively  offensive — and  I  must  beg  you  to  desist,  and 
relieve  us  from  your  presence." 

"  Pray  do  not  let  there  be  any  misunderstanding  be 
tween  you,  messieurs,"  interposed  Cossard.  "  Clearly  there 
is  some  mistake,  which  I  may  be  able  to  rectify.  Possibly 
you  may  not  be  aware,  M.  Harcourt,  of  the  rank  and  posi 
tion  of  these  gentlemen,  and  therefore  I  will  take  leave  to 
mention  that  this  is  the  Comte  de  Horn,  this  the  Chevalier 
d'Etampes,  and  this  gentleman,  whom  you  have  been  look 
ing  at,  is  Captain  De  Mille." 

u  We  have  all  just  arrived  from  Brussels,"  observed  the 
Comte  de  Horn.  "  And  I  scarcely  think  M.  Harcourt  can 
have  seen  any  of  us  before." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  thought  Evelyn,  staggered.  "  The 
face,  the  figure,  the  voice,  the  manner  are  all  the  same  as 
Raoul  Laborde's.  And  yet  if  it  were  he,  he  would  not 
be  here  with  Cossard.  I  am  now  sensible  of  my  error," 
he  added,  aloud ;  "  but  I  took  Captain  De  Milte  for  another 
person  whom  he  strongly  resembles." 

"  Ha !  ha !  there  are  a  great  many  curious  resem 
blances,"  laughed  Cossard.  "  I  have  frequently  been  mis 
taken  for  somebody  else,  myself.  Captain  De  Mille,  I 
am  quite  sure,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 
Pray  sit  down,  M.  Harcourt." 

Evelyn,  however,  declined,  and  bowing  somewhat 
haughtily  to  the  young  men,  who  returned  his  saluta 
tion  in  the  same  stately  way,  he  moved  off,  and  pre 
sently  left  the  cafe\ 

"  Why  the  devil  did  you  interfere,  M.  Cossard  ? "  ob 
served  De  Mille,  as  soon  as  Evelyn  was  gone.  "That 
cursed  puppy  ought  to  have  had  his  ears  cropped  for  his 
iiTi  pertinence." 

"  If  you  are  bent  upon  fighting  him,  you  will  easily 
find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,"  returned  the  other. 
"  But  I  do  not  desire  to  be  mixed  up  in  a  duel." 

"Pardieu !  I  shan't  be  easy  till  I  have  settled  ac^Xmts 
with  him,"  said  De  Mille. 
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*'  I  should  be  sorry  to  hinder  you/'  rejoined  Cossard. 
"  Between  ourselves,  this  young  Englishman  is  personally 
disagreeable  to  me.  I'll  tell  you  why,  on  some  other 
occasion." 

"  I'm  already  in  the  secret,"  said  De  Mille.  "  M.  La- 
borde  gave  me  a  hint  just  now.  Step  this  way,  sir,"  he 
added,  taking  Cossard  aside.  "  Unless  that  young  man  is 
removed,  Mademoiselle  Laborde  will  never  be  yours.  He 
is  a  more  serious  obstacle  in  your  path  than  you  imagine." 

"  There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  say,"  rejoined 
Cossard,  carelessly.  "  I  never  viewed  the  matter  in  that 
light.  Still,  I  must  own  that  circumstances  seem  to  bear 
you  out." 

"  I  have  it  from  M.  Laborde,  who  must  know,"  re 
marked  De  Mille.  "  This  young  Harcourt  is  the  great 
bar  to  your  union  with  Mademoiselle  Laborde." 

"  Deuce  take,  him  !  I  wish  he  were  back  in  England," 
cried  Cossard. 

"  He  may  go  there,  and  take  your  intended  bride  with 
him,"  said  De  Mille. 

"  Sacrebleu !  that  mustn't  be." 

"  Of  course  not.     You  won't  fight  him,  I  suppose." 

"  My  position  won't  allow  me.  Besides,  I  have  a  vow 
against  duelling."  , 

"  Then  I  am  your  man.  I'll  fight  him  for  you.  And, 
what  is  more,  I'll  kill  him,"  said  De  Mille. 

"  Stay ! "  exclaimed  Cossard.  "  I  have  a  better  plan 
than  that.  We'll  ruin  him.  I'll  show  you  how  to  do  it, 
and  make  your  own  fortune  at  the  same' time." 

"  A  merveille ! "  exclaimed  De  Mille.  "  That  plan  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  other.  Count  upon  me.  There's 
nay  hand." 
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VIII. 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  M.  LABORDE  AND  LADY  CATHERINE  LAW. 

COLOMBE  and  little  Kate  were  alone  together  in  a 
room  opening  upon  the  charming  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  Hotel  Law,  when  M.  Laborde  came  in,  carrying  a 
red  velvet  ecrin,  which  instantly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  younger  lady. 

"  Bonjour,  M.  Laborde ! "  she  cried,  saluting  him.  "  1 
see  you  have  brought  Colombe  something  pretty  from  M, 
Cossard." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  mademoiselle?"  he  rejoined. 
"  Perhaps  I  have  brought  a  present  for  you." 

"  Oh  no !  I'm  sure  you  have  not ;  but  do  let  me  look 
at  it.  Oh  !  how  very  beautiful ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
opened  the  casket,  and  displayed  its  contents  to  her  ad 
miring  gaze.  "Do  look  here,  Colombe!  Here  is  the 
loveliest  pearl  necklace  you  ever  beheld.  Let  me  show 
it  to  her,"  she  added,  snatching  the  box  from  Laborde, 
and  taking.it  to  Colombe.  "Isn't  it  exquisite?  Aren't 
you  very  much  obliged  to  your  dear  Nicomede?  And 
won't  you  do  him  the  favour  to  wear  it?"  she  added, 
roguishly. 

"  Put  it  down,  darling,  please,"  remarked  Colombe, 
without  bestowing  a  look  at  the  necklace,  which  really 
deserved  the  praise  lavished  on  it  by  little  Kate. 

"  Have  you  brought  anything  else,  M.  Laborde?"  in 
quired  Kate,  as  she  complied  with  the  request. 

"What  more  would  you  have?"  he  returned.  "A 
necklace  like  that,  which  cost  two  thousand  livres,  is 
enough  for  one  day.  But  if  Colombe  has  a  fancy  for  any 
other  ornament,  M.  Cossard  will  be  enchanted  to  send 
it  her." 

"What  a  delightful  man  he  is!"  exclaimed  Kate. 
"  But,  unluckily,  all  his  presents  are  thrown  away  upon 
Colombe,  for  she  won't  look  at  any  of  them.  Do  just 
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try  on  this  necklace?"    she   added,  in  a  coaxing  tone. 
"I'm  sure  it  will  become  you  so  much." 

"  Pray  don't  ask  me,  child.  I  won't  touch  it.  If  yot* 
think  the  necklace  pretty,  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

"No,  no,  you  mustn't  part  with  it! — must  she,  M. 
Laborde?" 

"  What  folly  is  this,  Colombe?"  cried  Laborde.  "M. 
Cossard  will  naturally  be  offended  if  he  hears  what  little 
store  you  set  upon  his  gifts.  His  great  desire  is  to  please 
you." 

"Then  let  him  cease  to  make  me  presents,"  rejoined 
Colombe.  "  Instead  of  gratifying  me,  they  cause  me 
annoyance." 

"  Cause  you  annoyance,  Colombe  !  "  cried  Kate.  "  Oh  ! 
that  is  impossible.  Mamma  says  M.  Cossard  has  most 
exquisite  taste  in  jewels.  She  admires  everything  he  has 
sent  you,  diamonds,  lace,  and  dresses.  She  was  talking 
to  papa  only  yesterday  about  your  magnificent  veil,  and 
asking  him  to  buy  her  one  like  it." 

"  I  wish  I  might  give  her  mine,"  said  Colombe.  "  I 
shall  never  wear  it." 

"  Oh  yes ! "  cried  Kate.  "  You  will  wear  it  on  your 
wedding-day." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  observed  Laborde.  "  It  is 
meant  £br  that  happy  occasion." 

"Happy  occasion!"  mentally  ejaculated  Colombe 
"  To  me  it  will  be  the  most  wretched  day  of  my  life.  I 
cannot  think  of  it  without  horror." 

"You  don't  like  to  talk  of  your  marriage,  I  know, 
Colombe,  so  I  won't  teaze  you  any  more  about  it,"  said 
Kate.  "  I  only  wish,  for  your  sake,  that  M.  Cossard  were 
half  as  nice  as  his  presents.  I'll  come  back  in  a  moment." 

And  she  quitted  the  room. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  beside  me,  Colombe,"  said  her 
father,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "  I  must  chide  you 
for  your  silly  conduct.  You  make  it  evident  to  all,  even 
to  that  child,  that  you  dislike  your  intended  husband. 
As  you  cannot  retract  the  promise  you  have  given  him, 
such  a  display  of  repugnance  is  exceedingly  indiscreet." 
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"I  cannot  help  it,  papa.  I  have  promised  to  marry 
M.  Cossard,  and  I  will  marry  him.  Bujt  I  can't  pretend 
to  like  him.  Pray  don't  let  him  send  me  any  more 
presents." 

"Nonsense,  child,  I  can't  prevent  him.  You  are  the 
first  woman  I  ever  heard  of  who  made  such  an  absurd 
request.  Cossard  is  generous  as  a  prince,  and  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  hurt  him  by  hinting  that  his  presents  are 
not  acceptable.  But  a  truce  to  this.  I  have  disagreeable 
news  for  you.  Whom  do  you  think  I  met  yesterday  at 
the  Cafe  Procope?" 

"  Not  Raoul,  I  hope?"  she  cried. 

"  You  have  guessed  right — 'twas  he.  To  my  infinite 
surprise  and  annoyance  I  found  him  seated  with  Cossard, 
who,  however,  is  ignorant  of  his  real  name,  and  I  hope 
will  remain  so.  Raoul  now  calls  himself  Captain  de 
Mille,  and,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  is  an  officer  of  cavalry 
in  the  Austrian  service.  The  Regent,  it  appears,  has 
removed  the  prohibition  .against  his  return  to  Paris,  and 
given  him  a  safeguard  against  arrest  by  the  police.  I 
wish  I  could  add  that  he  is  improved  in  character  as  in 
position.  He  looks  well  enough,  is  richly  dressed,  and 
has  for  companions  two  young  men  of  rank,  the  Comte 
de  Horn  and  the  Chevalier  d'Etampes — but,  like  Raoul 
himself,  they  have  both  a  dissolute  air." 

"  Had  you  any  private  conversation  with  Raoul,  papa?  " 
asked  Colombe. 

"Not  much,  but  enough  to  convince  me  he  is  un 
changed.  During  the  brief  interview  I  had  with  him, 
his  sole  object  was  to  extort  money  from  me,  and  were 
I  weak  enough  to  yield,  as  I  once  did,  his  demands 
would  increase.  What  sin  have  I  committed,"  he  added, 
with  a  groan,  "that  I  should  be  cursed  with  such  a 
son?  He  has  been  the  bane  of  my  life,  and  now  that 
I  have  raised  myself  from  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  he  plunged  me  by  his  infamous  conduct,  he  comes 
to  destroy  my  peace ! " 

And  he  turned  away,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 
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After  a  pause  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  "  The 
unnatural  wretch  will  bring  shame  and  sorrow  upon  me. 
He  has  already  broken  his  mother's  heart,  and  he  wiU 
break  mine." 

"  Be  comforted,  father,  and  think  no  more  of  him. 
is  well  for  us  that  he  has  changed  his  name." 

"  Better  if  he  had  changed  his  nature,"  cried  Laborde, 
"  but  the  Ethiop  might  as  well  seek  to  alter  his  hue  as 
Eaoul  to  become  honest.  He  has  fastened  himself  upon 
Cossard,  and,  like  a  blood-sucker,  will  not  drop  off  till 
the  veins  of  his  victim  are  emptied." 

"  If  you  really  believe  this,  father,  it  is  your  duty 
to  warn  M.  Cossard,"  said  Colombe.  "  If  you  do  not  like 
the  task,  leave  it  to  me." 

"  No,  no — not  yet,"  cried  Laborde,  hastily.  "  When 
you  are  married  you  can  tell  all  to  your  husband." 

"  But  M.  Cossard  ought  to  know  it  now,"  said  Co 
lombe. 

"  I  peremptorily  forbid  you  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subject,"  cried  her  father.  "Colombe,  there  must  be 
no  further  delay  in  your  marriage.  Raoul's  reappearance 
renders  this  necessary.  When  you  are  settled,  I  shall  feel 
easy." 

Before  Colombe  could  return  an  answer,  a  lacquey 
in  a  rich  livery  entered,  and  told  Laborde  that  Lady 
Catherine  Law  would  be  glad  to  speak  with  him.  On 
this,  Laborde  arose,  and  bidding  his  daughter  think  over 
what  he  had  said  to  her,  he  followed  the  lacquey  to  a 
large  and  superbly-furnished  salon,  in  which  he  found 
Lady  Catherine  alone. 

Her  ladyship,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  still 
retained  her  good  looks,  and  full  effect  was  given  to 
her  stately  and  imposing  figure  by  the  magnificent  attire 
in  which  she  was  arrayed.  She  did  not  rise  on  Laborde's 
entrance,  but  received  him  graciously,  yet  with  a  cer 
tain  distance  and  haughtiness. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,  M.  Laborde,"  she  observed, 
"  because  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  reference  to 
Colombe.  You  know  how  fondly  attached  I  am  to  her. 
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It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  I  love  her  as  well 
as  my  own  daughter." 

"  Your  ladyship  need  not  give  me  that  assurance," 
said  Laborde,  who  did  not  like  this  commencement,  and 
suspected  what  was  coming.  "  You  have  fully  proved 
it." 

"  I  am  about  to  prove  it  more  strongly  now/'  re 
joined  Lady  Catherine.  "The  marriage  agreed  upon 
between  Colombe  and  M.  Cossard  offers  some  advantage 
but  I  begin  to  think  it  ought  not  to  take  place." 

"  Ah !  now  it  comes,"  thought  Laborde.  "  Even  if  I 
concurred  with  your  ladyship  in  opinion — and  I  am 
obliged  to  differ  from  you — the  affair  has  proceeded  too 
far  to  be  broken  off,"  he  added,  aloud.  "  I  cannot,  in 
honour,  retreat." 

"  I  see  the  difficulty,  but,  where  Colombo's  happiness 
is  at  stake,  no  other  consideration  ought  to  have  weight. 
She  has  made  no  complaint  to  me,  but  I  am  sure  she 
suffers  greatly,  and  I  am  equally  sure  her  recent  illness .  is 
attributable  to  this  cause.  You  cannot  desire  to  force 
her  inclinations,  and  make  her  miserable." 

"  Certainly  not,  miladi,"  replied  Laborde.  "  I  am 
satisfied  I  am  promoting  her  happiness  by  giving  her  to 
a  worthy  man,  and  I  am  supported  in  my  opinion  by 
M.  Law,  who  highly  approves  the  match,  and  has  more 
than  once  told  me  that  I  may  esteem  myself  singularly 
fortunate  in  marrying  my  daughter  so  well." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  husband  approves  the 
match,"  returned  Lady  Catherine,  "  and  so  should  I,  if 
I  thought  Colombe  would  be  happy — but  I  do  not.  You 
must  give  her  another  month's  respite,  M.  Laborde." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  so,  miladi.  M.  Cossard  is 
growing  impatient.  Indeed,  for  many  reasons,  I  am 
anxious  to  hasten  on  the  marriage  rather  than  delay  it. 
I  have  just  told  Colombe  so." 

"  M.  Laborde,"  said  Lady  Catherine,  "  the  marriage 
must  be  postponed  for  a  month." 

"  Impossible,  miladi." 

"  But  I  say  it  must,"  she  rejoined,  in  a  tone  that  did 
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not  admit  of  dispute.  "  During  that  time  I  will  exert 
all  the  influence  I  possess  over  Colombe  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  match." 

"  I  am  under  too  many  obligations  to  your  ladyship 
to  refuse  any  request  you  may  make  of  me/'  replied 
Laborde,  u  but  I  fear  Colombe  will  be  just  as  reluctant 
to  fulfil  her  engagement  a  month  hence  as  she  is  now." 

"  I  think  I  can  promise  that  she  will  be  prepared  to 
obey  you,"  rejoined  Lady  Catherine.  "But  you  must  be 
aware  that  her  heart  has  been  given  to  another." 

"  I  hoped  she  had  long  since  conquered  her  silly  pas 
sion  for  Evelyn  Harcourt/'  said  Laborde. 

"  She  has  striven  hard  to  do  so,  but  unsuccessfully," 
replied  Lady  Catherine.  "Tell  me,  M.  Laborde,  what 
is  your  objection  to  that  young  man?" 

"  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  him,  miladi,  ex 
cept  that  he  is  poor." 

"  But  you  are  rich  enough  to  make  your  daughter 
happy  by  giving  her  to  the  only  person  she  can  love  ?  " 

"  My  word  is  pledged  to  M.  Cossard,  and  is  irrevo 
cable.  But  even  if  this  engagement  did  not  subsist,  I 
would  not  give  my  daughter  to  Evelyn  Harcourt.  I 
accede  to  your  ladyship's  request  to  postpone  the  mar 
riage  for  a  month,  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
it  must  take  place,  and  I  rely  upon  your  kind  promise 
to  prepare  Colombe  for  it." 

With  this  he  bowed,  and  quitted  the  room. 

"  Poor  Colombe ! "  sighed  Lady  Catherine,  as  she  was 
left  alone.  "  She  must  not  be  thus  sacrificed.  M.  Law 
supports  this  odious  Cossard,  and  desires  me  not  to  in 
terfere,  but  in  a  case  like  this  I  shall  not  heed  the  in 
junction.  If  I  caii  hinder  it,  the  marriage  shall  not  take 
place." 
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IX. 

HOW   EVELYN   BECAME   A   SPECULATOR. 

COLOMBE  was  alone  in  a  large  and  superbly-furnished 
salon  in  the  Hotel  Law,  when,  to  her  infinite  surprise, 
Evelyn  Harcourt  was  announced. 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the 
lacquey  retired,  "  I  am  permitted  by  Lady  Catherine 
Law  thus  to  present  myself.  I  am  about  to  return  1 
England,  and  have  come  to  take  leave  of  you — perha] 
for  ever ! "  he  added,  with  irrepressible  emotion. 

"  Are  you  returning  to  England  ? "  said  Colombe, 
scarcely  able  to  control  the  agitation  caused  by  this  un 
looked-for  announcement.  "  I  thought  you  preferred 
Paris  to  London.  You  told  me  so,  I  remember." 

"At  that  time  I  did  prefer  it,"  he  replied;  "and  if 
those  days  could  be  revived,  I  should  prefer  it  still. 
But  they  are  gone,  and  all  that  made  this  city  so  bright 
and  pleasant  to  me  is  fled.  I  have  relinquished  my  post 
as  attach^  to  Lord  Stair,  and,  though  he  is  unwilling  to 
accept  my  resignation,  I  shall  go.  With  change  of 
scene  I  may  possibly  regain  the  happiness  I  have  lost." 

"Are you  unhappy,  then?"  said  Colombe. 

"Can  you  ask  it?"  he  replied,  bitterly.  "Can  you 
suppose  that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed  I  can  be  otherwise  than  wretched — most  wretched? 
Do  you  imagine  I  can  forget  the  past?  But  what  is  my 
misery  to  you?  You  heed  it  not.  You  have  ceased  to 
think  of  me." 

"  It  is  cruel  in  you  to  say  so,  Evelyn,"  she  rejoined. 
"  You  well  know  I  can  never  cease  to  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  mademoiselle.  I  am  unable  to  credit 
what  you  say.  If  you  really  cared  for  me,  you  could 
not  have  acted  as  you  have  done.  But  it  is  neither  to 
reproach  you,  nor  to  move  your  compassion  by  refer- 
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ring  to  my  own  sufferings,  that  I  am  come  here  now.  I 
simply  wished  to  bid  you  farewell  before  my  departure. 
May  you  be  happy,  Colombe  ! " 

"Oh!  do  not  distress  me  thus!"  she  cried,  entirely 
losing  her  self-control,  "  or  you  will  break  my  heart. 
Why  should  you  leave  Paris?" 

"  Because  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  wedded  to  an 
other.  I  must  Hy  before  the  ceremony  takes  place." 

"  But  it  may  never  take  place,"  she  remarked. 

"What  do"  I  hear?"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  there  a 
chance  that  this  hateful  marriage  may  be  broken  off?  I 
thought  it  inevitable.  Are  you  not  plighted  to  this  man? 
Do  not  awaken  hopes  that  may  never  be  realised.  By 
dooming  me  to  fresh  disappointment  you  will  render  my 
anguish  insupportable.  Oh !  Colombe,  are  you  not  irre 
vocably  bound  to  Cossard?" 

"  I  am  not,"  she  replied,  firmly.  "  And  I  never  will 
marry  him." 

Transported  with  joy,  Evelyn  threw  himself  on  his 
knee  before  her,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  You  have  changed  my  whole  existence  by  a  word," 
he  cried,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  This  decides  me.  I 
will  stay — I  will  not  leave  Paris.  As  soon  as  you  permit 
me  to  do  so,  I  will  ask  your  hand  from  your  father." 

"  You  will  ask  it  in  vain,"  she  replied.  "  My  father 
is  resolved  to  marry  me  to  a  millionnaire.  He  has  told 
me  so  repeatedly  of  late.  Were  you  rich,  you  might 
possibly  gain  his  consent,  but  as  it  is,  he  will  not  listen  to 
you." 

"  Then  I  will  become  rich,"  cried  Evelyn.  u  In  these 
days  fortunes  are  made  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  I  will  go  to  the  R-ue  Quincampoix,  and  speculate 
as  others  do.  If  1  prosper,  you  will  soon  see  me  again. 
If  I  do  not  reappear  in  a  few  days,  you  will  understand 
what  has  happened." 

"  Since  you  are  resolved  to  speculate,  I  can  assist 
you,"  said  Colombe.  "  I  have  a  hundred  shares  in  the 
Cornpagnie  d'Occident,  which  were  given  to  me  by  Lady 
Catherine  Law.  You  shall  have  them." 
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"I  cannot  accept  the  gift — even  from  you,  Colombo," 
he  replied,  reddening. 

"  If  your  pride  will  not  allow  you  to  accept  them,  you 
can  buy  them,"  she  said. 

"But  I  have  not  a  hundred  thousand  livres,"  he  re 
joined. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  meant,"  she  said.  And,  un 
locking  a  casket  which  stood  upon  the  table,  she  took  a 
porte-feuille  from  it.  "  This  pocket-book  contains  the 
shares,"  she  added,  giving  it  to  him.  "  You  must  sell 
fifty  for  me  at  a  thousand  livres  the  share.  All  above 
that  amount  is  to  be  yours.  Are  you  content?" 

"  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me,"  he  rejoined.  "  But  there 
will  be  fifty  left.  What  must  I  do  with  them?" 

"  Keep  them,"  she  returned.  "  They  are  certain  to 
rise  in  value.  But  understand,  sell  for  what  they  may 
hereafter,  you  are  only  to  account  to  me  for  their  present 
price.  No  objections — unless  you  would  offend  me." 

Before  Evelyn  could  return  an  answer,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Lady  Catherine  Law  and  M.  Cossard  en 
tered. 

While  saluting  Colombe,  Cossard  took  her  hand  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips — a  ceremony  to  which  she  evidently 
submitted  with  a  very  ill  grace.  This  done,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Evelyn,  and  after  bowing  to  him  with  formal 
politeness,  observed, 

"  Lady  Catherine  Law  tells  me  we  are  about  to  lose 
you,  M.  Harcourt.  You  mean  to  return  to  England,  I 
believe?" 

"  My  plans  are  undecided,  sir,"  replied  Harcourt. 
"  Perhaps  I  may  stay  a  few  weeks  longer." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Cossard,  whose  looks 
belied  his  words.  "  I  have  just  brought  Lady  Cathe 
rine  a  very  important  piece  of  intelligence,  which  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear,"  he  added.  "The  power  and 
extent  of  our  Company  has  this  day  been  extraordinarily 
augmented.  Already  we  possessed  America,  and  now  we 
have  Asia  and  Africa.  Without  exaggeration,  I  may  say 
the  whole  ocean  belongs  to  us,  since  we  have  the  mono 
poly  of  the  world's  commerce  " 
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"How  can  this  be,  sir,  may  I  venture  to  ask?"  in 
quired  Evelyn. 

"  To  make  the  matter  clear  to  you,"  replied  Cossard, 
"  I  must  explain  that  up  to  this  period  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  Indian  trade  has  belonged  to  the  Compagnie  des 
Indes  Orientales,  established  by  Colbert  in  1664,  but  its 
affairs  having  been  badly  administered,  its  commerce  has 
languished  for  many  years,  and  the  enterprise  would  most 
probably  have  been  abandoned,  if  M.  Law,  who  felt  the 
importance  of  the  Indes  Orientales,  had  not  solicited  its 
concession  from  the  Regent,  engaging  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  company,  and  actively  carry  on  its  trade.  This  very 
day,  as  I  have  intimated,  Colbert's  company  has  been 
dissolved,  and  the  monopoly,  with  all  its  rights  and  pri 
vileges,  assigned  to  M.  Law.  An  immediate  amalgama 
tion  will  be  made  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident, 
and  the  latter  will  henceforth  be  denominated  the  Com 
pagnie  des  Indes." 

"  A  proud  designation  indeed ! "  exclaimed  Evelyn. 
"  Conducted  by  M.  Law,  the  enterprise  cannot  fail  of 
success." 

"  By  this  new  and  great  acquisition,"  pursued  Cos 
sard,  "  M.  Law  will  have  the  sole  right  of  trading  with 
all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Furthermore,  he  will 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  East  Indies, 
Mogul,  Persia,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  of  visiting  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  frequenting  the  Isles  of 
Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  France.  As  you  must  be 
aware,  he  had  previously  purchased  the  Company  of 
Senegal,  which  gave  him  the  sole  right  of  buying  slaves, 
hides,  elephants'  tusks,  and  gold-dust,  from  Cape  Bianco 
to  Sierra  Leone.  I  have  not,  therefore,  affirmed  too 
much  in  declaring  that  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  will 
monopolise  the  trade  of  the  whole  world." 

"  An  immense  monopoly  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Evelyn. 
u  But  an  enormous  capital  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  dissolved  company  and  carry  on  its  trade." 

"Many  millions,  no  doubt;  but  M.  Law  will  easily 
find  the  amount,"  replie^ 
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"  I  am  curious  to  know  in  what  way  ?  "  said  Evelyn. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  for  there  is  no  secret  about  it,  as  the 
edict  will  be  published  to-morrow,"  returned  Cossard. 
"  M.  Law  is  empowered  by  the  Regent  to  issue  fifty 
thousand  new  shares  of  five  hundred  livres  each,  pay 
able  in  specie,  by  which  a  fund  of  twenty-five  millions 
will  be  secured." 

"  Provided  all  the  shares  are  sold,"  remarked  Evelyn. 

"  Of  that  there  is  no  fear,"  rejoined  Cossard.  "  The 
difficulty  will  be  to  procure  them,  as  you  will  find  if 
you  make  the  experiment.  The  shares  of  the  Occident 
are  already  above  par.  Those  of  the  new  company  will 
soon  be  in  the  same  position.  Before  a  month,  I  believe 
they  will  have  doubled  or  trebled  in  value.  Now  mark 
well  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  M.  Law  is  about  to 
issue  a  decree  which  will  have  an  extraordinary  effect 
upon  the  original  shares  of  the  Occident,  and  cause  them 
to  be  run  after  with  the  greatest  avidity.  To  entitle  a 
speculator  to  subscribe  for  one  new  share,  he  must  possess 
four  old  shares.  The  result  of  this  must  necessarily  be  to 
increase  enormously  the  value  of  the  old  shares,  and  the 
person  who  holds  many  of  them  may  think  himself  lucky. 
For  example,  the  possessor  of  a  hundred  will  be  able  to 
realise  two  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  You  hear  that,"  remarked  Colombe,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  Evelyn. 

"  On  the  publication  of  this  decree,"  observed  Cos 
sard,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  actions  d'Occident  will  be 
termed  ies  Meres,  and  the  new  shares  les  Filles — ha! 
ha!" 

"  Very  appropriate  designations,"  observed  Evelyn. 
"  Apparently  there  is  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the  holders 
of  the  original  shares." 

"  Magnificent !  unequalled  ! "  exclaimed  Cossard.  "  It 
is  a  pity  you  have  none,  M.  Harcourt." 

u  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  am  in  a  condition  to  sub 
scribe  for  twenty-five  new  shares." 

"The  deuce  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Cossard,  looking  sur 
prised  and  annoyed.  "  How  on  earth  did  you  contrive 
to  get  a  hundred  Occidents?" 
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14  Never  mind  how  I  got  them,"  replied  Evelyn,  taking 
oat  the  porte-feuille.  "  Here  they  are." 

"  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  thousand  livres  for  them 
at  once,  if  you  are  inclined  to  sell,"  said  Cossard 

Evelyn  consulted  Colombo  by  a  glance,  and  as  she 
seemed  to  counsel  him  to  accede,  he  said,  "  A  bargain ! 
For  two  hundred  thousand  livres  they  are  yours.  Pray 
count  the  shares,"  he  added,  handing  him  the  porte- 
feuille. 

"All  perfectly  right,"  replied  Cossard,  examining  the 
action.*  with  great  rapidity.  "  The  affair  can  be  settled 
in  a  moment,  for,  luckily,  I  happen  to  have  a  consider 
able  siun  about  me." 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  large  rouleau  of  billets  de 
banque,  and  after  counting  the  number  required,  handed 
them  with  a  polite  bow  to  Evelyn. 

"  We  ought  to  apologise  to  the  ladies,"  he  said,  "  for 
transacting  business  in  their  presence  in  this  manner,  but 
the  circumstances  will  plead  our  excuse." 

"  No  apology  is  necessary,  sir,"  remarked  Lady  Cathe 
rine  Law,  who  had  been  conversing  in  a  low  tone  with 
Colombo  while  the  transaction  took  place.  "  I  am  too 
much  accustomed  to  incidents  of  this  sojt  to  heed  them." 

"  No  doubt,  miladi,  no  doubt,"  laughed  Cossard. 

At  this  moment  the  double  door  of  the  salon  was 
thrown  open  by  a  couple  of  splendidly-attired  lacqueys, 
while  M.  Thierry,  the  major-domo,  in  a  loud  voice  an 
nounced  his  Highness  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquise  de  Prie. 
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X. 

ADVICE  FROM  A  WOMAN  OP  THE  WORLD. 

As  these  distinguished  persons  entered,  Lady  Catherine 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  received  them  with  great 
oeremony.  Before  these  formalities  were  concluded,  Law 
himself  made  his  appearance,  evidently  to  the  great  satis 
faction  of  the  duke,  who,  it  turned  out,  desired  to  sub 
scribe  for  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  new  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes.  Law  professed  himself  most  anxious 
to  oblige  his  highness,  but  said  so  many  actions  had 
been  allotted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Regent,  that 
he  had  but  a  few  at  his  own  disposal. 

"  But,  if  I  recollect  right,  monseigneur,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  eight  hundred  shares  in  the  Occident.  These  will 
entitle  you  to  subscribe  for  two  hundred  filles,  as  the 
new  actions  are  to  be  designated.  But  if  I  may  be  per 
mitted  to  advise  your  highness,  you  will  only  subscribe 
for  half  that  number,  and  retain  four  hundred  for  future 
use.  You  will  find  your  account  in  doing  so.  By  judi 
ciously  negotiating  your  shares/*  he  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  you  ought  to  realise  eight  or  ten  millions." 

"  I  will  follow  your  advice,  M.  Law,"  said  the  duke. 

"M.  Law,"  said  the  Marquise  de  Prie,  "I  understand 
you  have  given  your  new  shares  the  pretty  name  of 
files.  I  should  not  object  to  a  large  family  of  this  sort 
—not  even  to  a  hundred  filles" 

uBut,  Madame  la  Marquise,"  rejoined  Law,  "by  our 
arrangements,  one  mother  can  only  have  four  daughters. 
Consequently,  you  will  require  four  hundred  meres  to 
produce  a  hundred  jilles,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they 
are  not  to  be  had." 

"  But  I  shall  go  distracted  if  I  do  not  get  some,"  cried 
the  marchioness.  "  You  must  let  me  have  a  hundred." 

"  I  am-  extremely  sorry,  madame,  but  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  oblige  you,"  said  Law.  "  M.  Cossard,  one  of 
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our  directors,  will  tell  you  that  the  meres  are  now  worth 
a  hundred  per  cent,  premium." 

"  You  won't  obtain  them  at  that  price  from  any  broker 
in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  Madame  la  Marquise/'  said 
Cossard.  "  But  I  have  a  hundred  which  I  will  sell  for 
four  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  They  are  mine  at  the  price,"  cried  the  marchioness, 
eagerly.  "Have  you  got  them  with  you?" 

"  Here  they  are,  Madame  la  Marquise,"  replied  Cos 
sard,  producing  the  porte-feuille.  "  Pray  count  them, 
madame — pray  count  them." 

"  I  trust  to  your  honour,  sir,"  she  cried.  "  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  deceive  me.  M.  le  Due,  be  pleased  to 
pay  M.  Cossard  four  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  Diable  i "  exclaimed  the  duke,  testily ;  "  it  is  a  large 
sum.  I' have  not  so  much  about  me." 

"My  porte-feuille  is  at  your  service,  madame,"  said 
Law. 

"  You  are  excessively  obliging,  M.  Law,"  she  replied. 
"  Do  me  the  great  favour  to  pay  M.  Cossard,  and  M.  le 
Due  will  repay  you." 

"  Don't  repay  me,  madame,  for  a  month,"  said  Law, 
"  and  in  that  time  I  hope  you  will  have  trebled  or 
quadrupled  the  amount  you  have  borrowed." 

"  You  transact  business  en  grand  seigneur,  M.  Law," 
said  the  marchioness,  smiling.  "  And  now  I  must  have 
a  word  with  you,  mignonne,"  she  added,  taking  Cc- 
lombe  aside.  "  How  is  it  that  I  find  M.  Harcourt 
here?"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice.  "Has  any  change 
taken  place  in  the  marriage  arrangements,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  madame,"  replied  Colombe.  "  My  father  con 
tinues  inflexible,  but  I  am  resolved  not  to  marry  M. 
Cossard." 

"  Reflect  a  little  before  you  come  to  that  decision, 
child,"  replied  the  marchioness.  "You  know  I  love 
you  dearly,  and  may  believe  me  when  I  say,  it  will  be 
best  to  yield  obedience  to  your  father's  injunctions." 

"  And  marry  M.  Cossard  1  Impossible,  Madame  la 
Marquise." 
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"  Listen  to  me,  Colombe.  This  Cossard,  whom  you 
would  cast  away,  will  make  an  excellent  husband.  I 
have  spoken  to  M.  Law  about  him,  and  he  assures  me 
he  is  immensely  rich — rich  enough  to  buy  a  title — so 
your  position  in  society  will  be  assured.  You  will  tell 
me  you  cannot  bear  him — that  you  love  another — that 
you  will  be  miserable,  and  so  forth.  Sottises!  No 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  with  a  rich  husband,  can 
be  unhappy.  If  you  don't  agree  with  me  now,  you  will 
do  so  hereafter." 

"You  employ  the  same  arguments  as  my  father, 
Madame  la  Marquise,  and  I  must  reply  to  you  as  I  did 
to  him,  that  I  do  not  care  for  money." 

"  You  fancy  not,  my  dear  child,"  rejoined  the  mar 
chioness;  "but  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  had  onco 
such  silly  ideas  myself,  but  they  have  long  since  flown. 
Believe  me,  M.  Cossard  is  the  husband  for  you.  To 
,M.  Harcourt  I  have  several  objections.  I  won't  specify 
thiiin  now,  but  I  am  sure  he  wouldn't  make  you  happy. 
He  will  never  be  devoted  to  you." 

u  You  judge  him  as  my  father  judges  him — from  re 
port,"  said  Colombe. 

"No,  I  judge  him  from  what  I  have  seen,"  rejoined 
the  marchioness.  "I  could  never  forgive  perfidy  in  a 
lover.  I  remember  how  passionately  enamoured  he  was 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri.  And  if  death  had  not  snatched 
her  away  he  would  still  be  bound  in  her  fetters." 

"  Don't  speak  of  her,  I  pray  you,  madame,"  said  Co 
lombe,  becoming  agitated.  "I  would  willingly  forget 
the  pain  she  caused  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  try  to  persuade  me  you  were 
grieved  by  her  death?"  said  the  marchioness,  rather 
maliciously. 

"  I  was  indeed  grieved  that  one  so  beautiful  and  highly 
gifted  should  perish  in  her  pride,"  replied  Colombe. 
ic  The  duchess  had  caused  me  great  anguish,  but,  when 
I  heard  she  was  no  more,  my  heart  instantly  melted,  and 
I  forgave  her  all." 

"I  cannot  lay  claim  to  so  much  amiability,"  rejoined 
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the  marchioness.  "  However,  we  will  say  no  more  about 
the  poor  duchess;  but,  I  am  bound  to  add,  she  is  not 
the  only  one  of  the  court  beauties  who  has  captivated 
your  fickle  M.  Harcourt." 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Colombe,  her  agitation  in 
creasing. 

"  I  won't  pain  you  by  any  disclosures,"  said  the  mar 
chioness;  "but  I  advise  you  to  think  twice  before  you 
abandon  M.  Cossard  for  one  on  the  stability  of  whose 
affection  you  can  have  no  sort  of  dependence." 

"I  begin  to  think  .you  are  right,"  sighed  Colombe. 
t(  After  all,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  returned 
to  England." 

"  Far  better  for  you,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  mar 
chioness.  "And  so  you  have  foolishly  persuaded  him 
to  stay?" 

Colombe  made  no  reply. 

At  this  juncture,  Thierry  suddenly  entered,  and  in 
formed  Law  that  his  royal  highness  the  Regent  had  just 
arrived,  and  was  alighting  from  his  carriage. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  M.  le  Due.  I  fly  to  receive  his 
highness ! "  cried  Law,  hastily  quitting  the  room. 
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XI. 

OP  THE  CONGRATULATORY  VISIT  PAID  BY  THE  REGENT  TO  LAD1 
CATHERINE   LAW. 

LAW  found  the  Regent  in  the  vestibule,  and,  after  ex 
pressing  his  great  gratification  at  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  he  ceremoniously  conducted  his  illustrious 
visitor  to  the  salon  in  which  he  had  left  Lady  Catherine 
Law  and  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Nothing  could  be  more  affable  than  the  Regent's  de 
portment  towards  Lady  Catherine,  and,  after  graciously 
returning  the  reverences  paid  him  by  the  others,  he  said : 

"  I  have  come,  Lady  Catherine,  to  offer  you,  in  person, 
my  congratulations  on  the  wonderful  success  that  has  at 
tended  your  husband's  great  financial  operations.  He  has 
achieved  what  no  minister  of  finance  has  been  able  to  ac 
complish — he  has  saved  us  from  ruin — and  restored  the 
country  to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity." 

Highly  gratified,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  Lady  Ca 
therine  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  suitable  terms, 
and,  when  she  had  done,  Law  likewise  expressed  his 
thanks : 

"  Your  highness  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  credit  for 
what  I  have  done,"  he  said,  "  but  my  operations  have 
only  just  commenced.  I  hope  to  put  the  country  in  a 
higher  position  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained,  and  enable 
it  to  give  the  law  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  shall 
be  but  one  great  kingdom  in  Europe — France — and  one 
great  city,  Paris." 

"  Ainsi  soit  il ! "  exclaimed  the  Regent,  well  pleased. 

"  If  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  M.  Law,"  remarked 
the  Due  de  Bourbon,  "  you  will  be  able  to  ruin  the  credit 
of  England  whenever  you  please,  break  its  banks,  and 
annihilate  its  great  East  India  Company." 

"  If  I  cannot  do  all  this,  M.  le  Due,  I  can,  at  all  events, 
bring  down  the  English  East  India  stock,"  replied  Law 
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laughing ;  "  and  that  I  engage  to  do,  as  soon  as  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes  is  in  full  operation." 

"  You  forget,  M.  Law,  that  there  is  an  Englishman 
present,"  remarked  the  good-natured  Regent,  glancing  at 
Evelyn.  "  Your  determination  cannot  be  very  agreeable 
to  him." 

"  I  do  not  feel  any  great  uneasiness,  monseigneur,"  re 
plied  Evelyn,  who  overheard  the  remark.  "  Our  East 
India  directors,  I  fancy,  will  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  But  I  began  to  think  M.  Law  had  forgotten 
his  native  land." 

"Ma  foi!  my  interests  are  so  identified  with  those  of 
France,  that  I  am  at  heart  a  Frenchman,"  rejoined  Law. 

"  We  must  make  you  one,"  said  the  Regent.  "  There 
is  but  one  difficulty — your  religion." 

"  And  that  is  insuperable,  monseigneur,"  observed  Lady 
Catherine. 

The  Regent  cast  a  significant  glance  at  Law,  but  made 
no  remark. 

"Surely  that  charming  face  is  not  unknown  to  me!" 
pursued  the  prince,  for  the  first  time  noticing  Colombe, 
who  was  standing  near  the  Marquise  de  Prie.  "  Is  it  not 
Mademoiselle  Laborde  ?  " 

"  Your  highness  has  an  excellent  memory  where  a  pretty 
face  is  concerned,"  replied  Law,  presenting  Colombe,  who 
blushed  deeply  as  she  bent  to  the  Regent.  "  Mademoi 
selle  Laborde  is  about  to  be  married  very  shortly." 

"  Ah !  indeed.  Accept  my  congratulations,  mademoi 
selle,"  said  the  Regent.  "  And  pray  who  is  the  fortunate 
individual?" 

"  This  gentleman,  monseigneur,"  replied  Law,  present 
ing  Cossard,  "  a  director  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes, 
and,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  a  millionnaire." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand,"  returned  the  Regent.  "  You  are 
much  to  be  envied,  M.  Cossard,"  he  continued.  "  You  will 
have  the  fairest  wife  in  all  Paris." 

"  Ah  !  monseigneur,  you  overwhelm  me,"  returned  Cos 
sard,  enchanted,  and  bowing  to  the  ground. 

"  But  you  must  not  shut  her  up,"  pursued  the  Regent. 
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"  You  must  bring  her  to  the  Palais  Royal — she  will  be 
the  brightest  ornament  of  the  court.  I  say  it  in  all  sin 
cerity,  for  there  is  no  one  to  compare  to  her.  You  are 
reputed  to  be  very  rich,  M.  Cossard.  You  ought  to  buy 
lands  which  will  give  you  a  title,  and  so  add  to  your  lovely 
wife's  eclat." 

"  I  am  already  in  treaty  for  a  chateau  and  barony  in 
Normandy,  monseigneur,"  replied  Cossard. 

"  You  cannot  do  better.  Permit  me  a  word  with  your 
fiancee." 

At  this  intimation  all  the  company  retired,  leaving  Co- 
lombe  standing  near  the  Regent. 

"  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  at  the  Palais  Royal,"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand,  and  regarding  her  steadfastly.  "  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  you  are  still  mistress  of  my  heart." 

- "  Do  not  treat  me  thus,  monseigneur,  I  beseech  you," 
she  rejoined.  "I  cannot  listen  to  such  language  even 
from  you,  and,  if  you  persist  in  it,  I  must  withdraw." 

"  No,  you  must  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,"  he  re 
joined,  detaining  her.  "  You  are  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
Colombe.  You  must — you  shall  be  mine." 

"  Cease ! — cease,  I  implore  you,  monseigneur,"  she  cried. 

"  Not  till  you  promise  compliance,"  he  rejoined. 

"  I  can  promise  nothing,  save  that  I  will  never  will 
ingly  appear  at  the  Palais  Royal,"  cried  Colombe.  "  In 
the  name  of  one  who  once  succoured  me  at  a  moment  like 
this,  and  who  I  feel  would  succour  me  now,  if  she  could 
— in  the  name  of  the  daughter  you  have  lost,  monseigneur, 
I  beseech  you  to  desist." 

"No  more  ! — say  no  more,"  cried  the  Regent,  releasing 
her  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  breast,  as  if  to  control  a 
sudden  pang.  "  You  have  cut  me  to  the  heart  by  that 
cruel  allusion." 

"  Forgive  me,  monseigneur.  I  do  not  desire  to  wound 
your  feelings,  nor  to  revive  your  grief,  but  I  make  this 
appeal,  knowing  you  cannot  resist  it." 

"  You  are  right,  mademoiselle — I  cannot,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  emotion.  "  The  Duchesse  de  Berri  loved  you 
and  would  have  guarded  you — nay,  she  guards  you  stil' 
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"  Oh  !  thanks,  monseigneur  ! — In  her  name,  thanks  !  " 

"  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  which  she  would  have 
asked  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  Regent,  after  a  mo 
ment's  pause,  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  had  hitherto 
adopted.  "And  answer  me  as  you  would  have  answered 
her.  Why  are  you  about  to  make  this  mercenary  match? 
Why  do  you  throw  away  your  charms  on  an  imbecile  like 
this  Cossard?  You  deserve  a  better  fate." 

"  M.  Cossard  is  my  father's  choice,  not  mine,  monseig- 
neur."  she  replied. 

"  But  you  have  consented  to  marry  him?" 

"  True,  monseigneur,  but  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret 
that  I  did  so." 

"  Your  words  would  seem  to  imply  that  you  love  an 
other.  Nay,  do  not  attempt  disguise.  I  can  read  your 
secret  in  your  looks.  You  love  that  young  Englishman, 
M.  Harcourt.  Perhaps  in  a  moment  of  jealousy  you  have 
given  this  rash  promise  to  Cossard?" 

a  Your  highness  has  divined  the  truth ,"  she  replied. 

"  Allons,  courage  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  not  too  late 
to  remedy  the  error.  I  dare  say  M.  Law  can  get  you 
out  of  the  difficulty." 

"I  am  sure  he  can,  monseigneur,"  she  replied.  "A 
word  to  him  from  your  highness  will  suffice." 

"  Then  it  shall  not  be  left  unsaid,"  he  replied,  gra 
ciously. 

Warmly  expressing  her  gratitude,  Colombe  then  retired, 
and,  as  she  withdrew,  the  Regent  mentally  ejaculated, 
"  Morbleu !  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  so  charming  a  creature, 
but  the  appeal  she  made  was  irresistible.  I  must  save 
her  from  that  abominable  roturier,  though  it  will  cost  me 
an  effort  to  give  her  to  her  lover.  However,  she  has  my 
promise."  Then  motioning  Evelyn  to  approach,  he  ad 
dressed  him  very  affably,  remarking  that  he  had  not  seen 
him  of  late  at  the  Palais  Royal.  "I  suppose  you  have 
not  escaped  the  prevailing  fever,  M.  Harcourt,"  he  added, 
"but  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  game  of  speculation  at 
"vhich  all  are  now  playing  ?  If  you  are  lucky,  you  may 
a  millionnaire,  like  M.  Cossard." 
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"  There  is  but  little  chance  of  that,  I  fear,  monseig* 
neur,"  replied  Evelyn.  "  However,  I  shall  try." 

"Let  me  hear  how  you  get  on,"  said  the  Regent. 
"  And  if  you  want  advice,"  he  added,  in  a  significant 
tone,  "  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  M.  Law.  I  will  speak 
to  him  in  your  behalf." 

Evelyn  bowed  gratefully,  and  retired. 

After  a  brief  conversation  with  Lady  Catherine  Law, 
the  Regent  terminated  his  visit,  and  was  ceremoniously 
conducted  to  his  carriage  by  Law.  Just  before  entering 
the  vehicle,  he  remarked  to  Law,  "If  you  have  an  oppor 
tunity  of  serving  your  young  countryman,  M.  Harcourt, 
I  beg  you  not  to  neglect  it." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  serve  him  on  his  own  account, 
rnonseigneur,  for  I  like  him,"  replied  Law.  "  But,  re 
commended  by  your  highness,  he  has  a  double  claim  on 
my  attention.  Be  assured  I  won't  forget  him." 

"Let  me  make  myself  clear,"  said  the  Regent;  "I 
want  him  to  marry  Colombe  Laborde." 

"  But  your  highness  is  aware  she  is  promised  to  M. 
Cossard.  Her  father's  word  is  pledged  to  that  gentleman. 
The  match  cannot  be  broken  off." 

"  But  Colombe  detests  the  husband  her  father  has  chosen 
for  her.  She  told  me  so  herself  just  now." 

"  Ma  foi,  rnonseigneur  !  he  is  a  very  good  man,  M. 
Cossard,  and  will  make  her  a"  capital  husband.  Your 
highness  must  excuse  me.  I  cannot  possibly  interfere." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  must  take  the  matter  in  hand 
myself,"  said  the  Regent. 

And  he  stepped  into  his  carriage. 
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BOOK  V.— LA  RUE  QUINCAMPOIX. 
L 

THE   YOUNG  KING  AND   HIS   GOVERNOR. 

ONE  day,  at  the  period  we  have  now  reached,. when 
Mr.  Law's  marvellous  System  had  attained  its  apogee,  a 
plan  of  Paris  was  exhibited  by  the  Marechal  de  Villeroy 
to  th'e  youthful  Louis  XV. 

"What  does  your  majesty  think  of  it?"  inquired 
Villeroy,  seeing  the  young  king  examine  it  attentively. 

"  I  am  looking  for.  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  but  cannot 
find  it,"  replied  Louis. 

"  Here  it  is,  sire,"  replied  the  old  marshal,  pointing 
with  his  finger  towards  the  centre  of  the  map;  "this 
narrow  defile,  running  between  the  Rue  Saint  Denis  and 
the  Rue  Saint  Martin,  and  extending,  as  your  majesty 
will  observe,  from  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher  to  the  Rue- 
aux-Ours." 

"  Is  it  possible  this  can  be  meant  for  the  famous  Rue 
Quincampoix?  "  cried  the  youthful  monarch.  "  The  street 
should  be  twice  as  large,  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
gilded." 

"  A  very  shrewd  observation,  sire,"  replied  the  old 
courtier,  bowing  and  smiling.  "  Unquestionably  the  Rue 
Quincampoix  ought  to  be  double  its  size  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  that  daily  resort  to  it,  and  gilding  would  be 
highly  appropriate.  Yet  the  designer  of  the  plan  is  not 
to  blame.  The  street  is  drawn  by  measurement.  It  is 
a  narrow  labyrinth,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and 
contains  under  a  hundred  habitations,  some  of  them 
ancient,  but  none  of  any  pretension." 

"  Mon  Dieu !  you  ^surprise  me,  M.  le  Marechal/'  ex 
claimed  Louis.  "  I  thought  it  must  be  the  finest  street 
in  Paris." 

"  It  is  certainly  the  most  crowded  place  in  your  great 
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city,  sire,"  returned  Villeroy.  "  More  money  changes 
hands  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  in  the  course  of  a  day 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Paris  during  a  week.  But  in  itself 
the  street  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  notice.  It  is 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Jews,  brokers,  scriveners, 
usurers,  money-changers,  and  persons  of  that  class.  Many 
of  these  have  now  parcelled  out  their  habitations,  and 
let  each  room,  from  garret  to  cellar,  at  an  exorbitant  rent 
— more  than  used  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  house.  In 
all  these  rooms  counters  are  established  at  which  business 
is  done,  and  some  of  the  bankers,  at  a  loss  for  accom 
modation,  have  built  gu6rites  on  the  roofs.  But  I  crave 
your  majesty's  pardon.  You  must  find  these  details 
wearisome." 

"On  the  contrary,  M.  le  Marechal,"  replied  the  young 
king,  "they  interest  me  exceedingly.  It  is  only  lately 
that  I  have  heard  so  much  about  the  Rue  Quincampoix." 

"  Because  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months,  and 
since  M.  Law's  extraordinary  financial  operations  have 
driven  all  Paris  mad,  that  the  street  has  become  so  famous, 
or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  so  notorious.  But  it  has  always 
been  well  known,  because  inhabited  by  money-lenders. 
The  word  Quincampoix,  I  may  remark,  if  your  majesty 
will  excuse  my  pedantry,  is  derived  from  the  Latin, 
quinque  pagi  (five  territories),  and  two  or  three  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  are  so  called.  An  hotel 
built  by  the  lord  of  one  of  these  villages  gave  its  name 
to  the  street.  In  the  latter  days  of  your  majesty's  great 
grandsire,  and  my  sovereign  and  master,  Louis  XIV.,  the 
billets  d'etat  were  somewhat  discredited,  and  their  holders 
used  to  flock  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix  to  dispose  of  them. 
At  that  time  the  street  occasionally  presented  a  very  ani 
mated  appearance,  but  nothing  to  what  it  does  now.  I 
happened  to  be  there  when  the  first  issue  of  shares  by 
the  Compagnie  des  Indes  took  place,  and  I  can  assure 
your  majesty  it  was  a  wonderful  sight.  I  was  forced 
hither  and  thither,  against  my  will,  'by  the  living  stream, 
bewildered  and  deafened  by  the  cries.  All  distinction  of 
rank  was  gone.  Nobles,  ladies  or  titie,  lacqueys,  priests, 
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cut-purses,  cheats  of  all  kind?,  were  mixed  up  pele- 
mele.  With  some  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  loss  of 
my  purse  and  porte-feuille,  I  extricated  myself  from  the 
throng,  and  sought  refuge  in  M.  Tourton's  bank,  where 
I  was  detained  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  either  end  of 
the  street  there  are  iron  grilles,  which  are  shut  by  order 
of  M.  de  Machault,  lieutenant-general  of  police,  from 
nine  at  night  to  4six  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the 
clock  strikes  nine  drums  are  beaten  by  the  guard  sta 
tioned  at  these  gates,  and  the  crowd  is  driven  out  by  a 
patrol.  Without  this  precaution,  the  place  would  never 
be  at  rest.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
all  the  adjacent  streets  were  filled  with  carriages." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  street  when  thus  crowded," 
said  the  young  king.  "  I  have  promised  M.  Law  to  go 
there  some  day." 

"  Apparently,  M.  Law  is  in  great  favour  with  your 
majesty?" 

"  Yes,  I  like  him  very  much.  I  am  always  sorry 
when  he  quits  my  presence,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  every  one  who  approaches  me." 

"  M.  Law  is  an  agreeable  man,  sire,  and  a  very  skilful 
financier,  but  I  fear  he  will  do  infinite  mischief  to  the 
community." 

"  Your  opinion  of  him  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Regent,  who  tells  me  M.  Law  has  saved  the  country 
from  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Our  coffers  were  empty, 
and  M.  Law  has  replenished  them — so  the  Regent  says. 
Trade  was  dead,  and  M.  Law  has  reanimated  it.  Money 
was  scarce,  and  it  is  now  plentiful.  Many  of  my  subjects, 
who  were  plunged  in  misery  and  want,  are  now  happy 
and  prosperous.  These  benefits  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  nation,  my  uncle  says,  by  M.  Law.  If  so,  I 
ought  to  feel  exceedingly  grateful  to  him." 

u  This  confounded  adventurer  has  obtained  greater  in 
fluence  over  his  majesty  than  I  could  have  supposed," 
thought  Villeroy.  "It  must  be  my  business  to  undo  it. 
— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  prosperous  state  of  things 
may  last,  sire,"  he  added  aloud. 
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"What  do  you  apprehend?"  cried  the  young  king, 
quickly. 

"I  fear  the  brilliant  bubble  blown  by  M.  Law.  may 
burst,  sire.*' 

"You  are  unjust  to  M.  Law.  You  don't  know  what 
he  can  do.  My  uncle  tells  me  he  has  undertaken  to  pay 
off  the  state  debt  of  fifteen  millions." 

"  Oh !  he  will  promise  anything,  sire.  But  can  he  per 
form  his  promise?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  will.  And  if  he  does,  I  shall 
make  him  comptroller-general,  on  my  uncle's  recom 
mendation." 

"  Even  if  M.  Law  were  eligible  to  the  post,  sire,  which 
he  is  not,  owing  to  his  religion,  he  would  make  a  very 
indifferent  minister  of  finance,"  observed  Villeroy ;  "  and 
your  majesty  would  do  wrong  so  to  appoint  him." 

"  It  is  plain  you  are  M.  Law's  enemy,  M.  le  Marechal," 
remarked  Louis. 

"Not  his  enemy,  sire,  but  I  confess  that  I  distrust 
him,"  responded  Villeroy.  "  And  I  feel  bound  in  duty 
to  caution  your  majesty  against  him." 

"  My  confidence  in  M.  Law  is  not  to  be  shaken,"  re 
plied  the  young  monarch.  "But  I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  The  Regent  wishes  me  to  give  a  ball  at  the 
Tuileries  to  the  young  nobility." 

"  A  charming  idea ! "  exclaimed  Villeroy.  "  Your 
majesty  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  future 
members  of  your  court.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  arrange 
the  fete.  I  will  draw  up  a  programme,  and  submit  a  list 
of  those  whom  it  may  be  proper  to  honour  with  an  invi 
tation.  None  but  scions  of  the  nobility  can  be  your 
majesty's  guestf  " 

"Two  exceptions  must  be  made — Mademoiselle  Law 
and  her  brother." 

"  I  am  astounded,  sire.  I  understood  this  was  to  be  a 
ball  given  to  the  young  nobility." 

"  You  understood  aright,  M.  le  Marechal." 

"Then  permit  me  to  observe,  sire,  that  Mademoiselle 
Law  and  her  brother  are  inadmissible." 
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"Permit  me,  in  my  turn,  to  observe,  M.  le  Marechal 
that  1  have  already  invited  them." 

"  How !  invited  them  ?  I  fear  the  step  will  give  great 
offence  to  your  proud  noblesse,  sire,  and  it  will  surprise 
me  if  Mademoiselle  Law  and  her  brother  pass  a  verj 
pleasant  evening." 

"  Any  affront  to  them  will  be  an  affront  to  me,  and 
I  shall  resent  it,  and  so  I  am  sure  will  my  uncle  the  Re 
gent,"  returned  the  young  king,  with  dignity. 

"I  hope  nothing  of  the  kind  may  occur,  sire,  and  I 
will  do  my  best  to  prevent  it;  but  I  cannot  control  others." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  my  guests,"  said  Louis,  with  spirit. 
"  If  no  one  else  will  dance  with  Mademoiselle  Law,  I 
will  dance  with  her  the  whole  evening,  and  the  Regent, 
I  am  sure,  will  find  partners  for  her  brother." 

"  Opposition  will  only  irritate  him,  so  I  must  con 
cede,"  thought  Villeroy.  "  But  the  ball  shall  not  take 
place — on  that  I  am  determined.  Your  majesty's  wishes 
are  law  to  me,"  he  added  aloud.  "  When  is  the  ball  to 
take  place?" 

"  I  shall  fix  the  day  with  the  Regent,"  replied  Louis, 
"  He  will  be  here  presently  with  M.  Law." 

"  Again  M.  Law  ! "  mentally  ejaculated  Villeroy.  "  Per 
dition  take  him ! " 

"  At  the  same  time,"  pursued  the  young  king,  "  I 
shall  ask  my  uncle  to  take  me  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix. 
M.  Law  will  attend  us." 

"  As  your  governor,  sire,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  attend 
you,"  remarked  Villeroy.  "  I  cannot  be  left  out." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  leave  you  out,"  said  Louis;  <% but 
I  must  have  M.  Law." 

"But,  sire,  his  attendance  will  be  quite  superfluous, 
I  can  explain  everything  to  you." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  Louis.  "  But  M.  Law,  and 
n^  one  else,  shall  be  my  cicerone." 
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II. 

THE  MISSTSSIPPLA.N9. 

AT  this  epoch  there  was  no  Exchange  in  Paris,  as  at 
London  and  Amsterdam,  to  which  merchants,  dealers, 
bankers,  and  foreigners  could  resort,  though  Law  intended 
to  build  one,  and  with  that  view  had  purchased  six  large 
houses  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  lying  between  the  garden 
of  the  Hotel  Mazarin  and  the  Rue  Colbert.  These  habi 
tations  were  to  have  been  pulled  down  and  a  splendid 
structure  erected  on  their  site,  which  should  comprise 
the  Exchange  and  the  Post-office,  then  situated  in  the 
Rue  Bourdonnais,  but,  unluckily,  the  design  was  frus 
trated. 

As  there  was  no  Exchange,  there  were  no  regular  stock 
brokers,  and  this  business  was  transacted  by  the  bankers, 
money-dealers,  discounters  and  scriveners,  established  in 
the  Rue  Quincampoix.  Here  it  was,  a  few  years  pre 
viously,  that  the  discredited  billets  d'etat  had  been  bought 
and  sold,  and  a  greal  deal  of  business  was  done  in  this 
way;  but  it  was  on  the  establishment  of  the  Compagnie 
d'Occident,  and  the  issue  of  its  shares,  that  the  street 
first  began  to  assume  the  character  of  an  Exchange. 
When  the  Anti-System  x>mmenced  the  speculators  were 
doubled  in  number,  and  the  spirit  of  gambling,  which 
afterwards  burnt  with  such  unparalleled  fury,  was  fairly 
kindled.  At  this  time  the  jobbers  divided  themselves 
into  two  parties — one  supporting  Law,  and  the  other  the 
Freres  Paris. 

For  a  brief  period,  owing  to  the  dexterous  manage 
ment  of  its  directors,  the  Anti-System  had  the  advantage, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  shrewd  speculators  that 
Law  would  be  defeated,  but  they  knew  not  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  totally 
changed,  when,  the  Orient  being  incorporated  with  the 
Occident,  Law  was  enabled  to  give  to  his  company  thf 
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proud  designation  of  Compagnie  des  Indes.  It  was  then 
that  the  wonderful  resources  of  his  genius  became  mani 
fest,  and  his  opponents  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  they 
could  no  longer  compete  with  him. 

The  issue  of  the  fifty  thousand  new  shares,  which  were 
designated  les  Filles,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect. 
The  subscription  was  at  once  filled  up,  and  such  was  the 
ardour  of  the  Mississippians,  as  the  jobbers  in  the  Rue 
Quincampoix  were  styled,  to  purchase  them,  that  they 

redily  rose  to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  throwing  the 
res  of  the  Fermes  Generates  completely  into  the  shade. 

Determined  to  crush  his  rivals,  Law  next  joined  to  the 
enormous  privileges  already  enjoyed  by  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes  the  administration  of  the  Mint,  which  he  pur 
chased  from  the  government  for  nine  years,  at  the  price 
of  fifty  millions.  This  important  acquisition,  which  ma 
terially  tended  to  consolidate  his  power,  enabled  him  tc 
issue  fifty  thousand  more  actions  at  five  hundred  livres 
each. 

The  issue  of  these  shares,  which  were  designated  les 
Petites  Filles ,  created  a  perfect  fureur  among  the  Missis 
sippians,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  vast  crowds 
we  have  described  began  to  assemble  daily  in  the  Rue 
Quincampoix.  Driven  almost  to  despair,  the  supporters 
of  the  Anti- System  sought  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  against 
Law  by  presenting  for  payment  a  vast*  number  of  billet* 
de  banque,  which  they  had  collected  i//r  the  purpose.  But 
Law,  warned  of  their  design,  issued  a  decree  reducing 
the  value  of  specie  from  that  day,  so  that  the  mischievouc 
schemers,  among  whom  were  D'Argenson  and  the  Prince 
ue  Conti,  were  checkmated. 

Justly  indignant,  Law  took  speedy  &nd  severe  ven 
geance  upon  his  adversaries.  He  proposed  to  the  Regent 
10  take  on  lease  the  whole  of  the  Fermes  Ge*nerales,  and 
10  lend  the  government  twelve  hundred  millions  at  three 
per  cent.,  to  be  employed  in  paying  off  the  state-creditors. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  D'Argenson,  who  was  not 
<3ven  consulted  in  the  affair,  was  compelled,  to  his  infinite 
rage  and  mortification,  to  annul  the  contract  he  had  en- 
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tered  into  with  the  Freres  Paris,  and  so  give  with  his  own 
hand  the  coup-de-grace  to  the  Anti-System. 

Thus  Law's  triumph  was  complete.  By  a  subsequent 
arrangement,  the  loan  to  the  State  was  raised  to  fifteen 
hundred  millions. 

This  financial  revolution  was  accomplished  in  a  won- 
derfullv  short  space  of  time  by  a  series  of  ordinances,  so 
contrived  by  Lawas  to  throw  theMississippians  in  aper- 
f  ect  state  of  frenzy.  The  operation  was  conducted  in  this 
manner.  Warrants  were  delivered  by  the  government 
to  its  creditors,  made  payable  by  the  Compagnie  des 
Indes.  On  his  part,  Law  commenced  by  issuing  a  hun 
dred  thousand  new  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  five 
hundred  livres  each,  but  reserving  to  himself  a  premium 
equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  old  shares,  which,  being  a 
thousand  per  cent.,  raised  them  to  five  thousand  livres. 
These  shares,  which  were  called  les  Cinq  Cents,  were 
purchasable  in  ten  payments  of  five  hundred  livres  each. 
The  empressement  of  the  public  to  procure  the  Cinq 
Cents  was  prodigious.  Never  had  been  anything  like  it. 
Every  one  was  seized  as  with  a  vertigo.  There  were  no 
conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  FiUes  and  Petites  Filles. 
A  share,  which  would  ensure  a  fortune,  could  be  ob 
tained  on  payment  of  five  hundred  livres  to  a  cashier  of 
the  Compagnie.  The  public  avidity  seemed  insatiable. 
On  the  announcement  of  the  subscription,  the  Rue  Vi- 
vienne  was  filled  by  a  maddened  and  tumultuous  crowd, 
struggling  towards  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  which 
were  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  archers.  Not  only  were 
the  bureaux  of  the  cashiers  continually  besieged,  but  the 
ante-chambers,  the  staircases,  and  the  courts  of  the  hotel. 
a  During  severat  days  and  several  nights,"  says  Le- 
montey,  "  a  phalanx  advanced  towards  the  bureau  of  ex 
change,  like  a  compact  column,  which  neither  sleep,  nor 
hunger,  nor  thirst  could  disperse.  But,  on  the  fatal  cry 
announcing  the  delivery  of  the  last  subscription,  all  dis 
appeared." 

The  Hotel  Law  was  beset  in  like  manner,  and  heavy 
bribes  and  the  most  extraordinary  stratagems,  to  which 
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we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  presently,  were  resorted  to 
to  obtain  access  to  him.  In  like  manner,  the  porters  of 
the  company  received  large  douceurs  to  enter  the  names 
of  subscribers,  while  some  persons,  disguised  in  Law's 
livery,  succeeded  in  obtaining  prompt  admittance  to  the 
bureaux.  As  the  price  of  shares  rose  from  hour  to  hour, 
so  did  the  fury  of  the  crowd  to  possess  the  magic  papers 
increase.  Amid  this  frenzied  excitement,  the  only  tran 
quil  persons  were  the  bankers  and  brokers  in  the  Rue 
Quincampoix,  and  they  were  easy  because  they  knew 
that  shares  would  be  brought  them,  which  had  been  in 
directly  secured  by  the  various  employe's  of  the  com 
pany,  and  which  could  only  be  disposed  of  by  their 
agency. 

An  admirable  picture  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix  at  this 
period  has  been  given  by  Duhautchamp,  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scenes  he  has  so  well  described.  "This  famous 
street,"  he  says,  "  which  for  time  out  of  mind  had  been 
the  rendezvous  of  dealers  in  paper,  was  chosen  as  a  place 
wherein  to  hold  their  meetings  by  those  who  laboured 
at  the  birth  of  the  System,  and  the  bankers,  since  become 
excessively  opulent,  began  to  deal  in  the  shares  of  the 
Compagnie  d'Occident,  and  those  of  the  Anti- System. 
In  this  place  also  were  seen  flying  about  the  state  securities, 
although  proscribed  because  they  had  not  been  submitted 
to  the  Visa.  Here  also  were  negotiated  the  billets  d'etat, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  they  had  already 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  tribunal,  lost  half.  Formerly 
these  transactions  took  place  in  the  houses  and  bureaux, 
but  as  soon  as  the  operations  of  the  System  began  in 
earnest,  all  the  Mississippians  assembled  publicly  and  bare 
headed  in  the  street.  Law's  first  steps  having  excited 
opposite  opinions,  they  began  by  talking  over  the  news, 
incidentally  referring  to  matters  of  business  in  imitation 
of  the  merchants  who  daily  frequent  the  Exchanges  of 
London  and  Amsterdam.  In  proportion  as  the  shares 
of  the  Compagnie  d'Occident  rose  in  favour  these  as 
semblies  increased,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  company 
with  that  of  the  Indies  still  further  augmented  the  numbers 
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but  when  the  Anti-System  was  despoiled  of  the  Fermss 
Generales,  this  event,  combined  with  other  surprising 
circumstances  that  rapidly  followed,  brought  to  the  place 
all  those  who  had  funds  as  well  as  those  who  had  not:  the 
former  to  buy  and  sell  ten  and  twenty  times  a  day,  and 
the  latter  to  practise  the  business  of  a  broker.  Others, 
foreseeing  that  the  ground  of  this  street  would  mount  to 
so  high  a  price  that  ten  feet  square  would  fetch  the  price 
of  a  seigneurial  territory,  seized  upon  all  the  houses  to 
let  as  well  as  apartments,  to  sub-let  them  in  detail  to 
the  stock-jobbers,  who  now  rushed  thither  in  a  crowd  to 
establish  their  bureaux.  This  foresight  enriched  those 
who  turned  it  to  profit.  The  bureaux  were  let  for  two, 
three,  and  even  four  hundred  livres  a  month,  according 
to  size;  whence  it  will  be  judged  what  must  have  been 
the  profits  of  a  house  containing  thirty  or  forty  bureaux. 
All  the  houses  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  and  in  the  ad 
joining  streets  were  divided  into  bureaux,  not  excepting 
even  the  garrets  and  cellars.  A  cobbler,  who  worked 
under  four  planks  set  against  the  garden- wall  of  the  famous 
banker,  Tourton,  transformed  his  humble  shed  into  a 
bureau,  furnishing  it  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
ladies  whom  curiosity  drew  to  the  spot  ;  and  finding  his 
idea  succeed  he  abandoned  his  old  business,  and  pro 
vided  pens  and  paper  for  those  who  conducted  their 
business  in  his  shop,  by  which  means  he  gained  two 
hundred  livres  a  day.  The  successive  movements  of  the 
System,  joined  to  the  feverish  agitation  of  the  public, 
rendered  the  famous  Rue  Quincampoix  more  flourishing 
than  ever.  The  highest  and  most  notable  persons  in 
the  kingdom  might  there  be  seen  familiarly  mingling 
with  the  vilest  dealers.  Nobles  did  not  hesitate  to  ex 
change  their  fairest  lands  for  paper;  others  melted  down 
their  funds ;  and  ladies  brought  the  produce  of  theft 
jewels.  This  strange  frenzy  irritating  the  cupidity  of 
the  great  dealers,caused  the  snares  to  rise  with  astonish  ing 
rapidity.  The  manner  of  doing  business  resembled  the 
flux  and  ebb  of  the  sea.  The  striking  of  a  clock  in  the 
bureau  of  a  skilful  dealer  named  Papillon  caused  the 
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shares  to  rise,  because  the  emissaries  and  clerks  of  this 
personage  went  amongst  the  crowd  and  to  the  different 
bureaux,  asking  for  shares  at  any  price.  The  public, 
always  ready  to  follow  the  stream,  did  the  same,  alarming 
those  who  had  previously  sold,  and  who,  rejoining  the 
throng,  hastened  to  buy  again,  while  the  agents  of  the 
manoeuvre,  having  accomplished  their  object,  slipped  away. 
Two  hours  later,  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle  from  the 
bureau  of  Fleury,  an  accomplice  in  the  manoeuvre,  other 
emissaries  went  about  in  all  directions  like  the  first,  offer 
ing  to  sell  at  any  price,  until  the  shares  fell  as  quickly 
as  they  had  risen.  This  was  the  ebb.  Both  movements 
were  accompanied  by  a  tumultuous  roar  among  the  crowd, 
that  resembled  the  noise  of  waves  agitated  by  the  wind.'* 

The  concourse  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  was  not  entirely 
composed  of  Parisians.  Every  province  of  France  was 
there  largely  represented,  though  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Gascons  predominated,  and,  owing  to  their  excitable 
temperament,  were  the  noisiest  and  most  eager  specula 
tors.  So  great  was  the  affluence  of  strangers  to  Paris  at 
this  time  that  the  hotels  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
hundreds  were  daily  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
All  the  public  carriages  coming  from  Marseilles,  Lyons, 
Aix,  Bordeaux,  Strasbourg,  and  Brussels  were  retained 
for  a  couple  of  months,  and  the  tickets  for  the  seats  dis 
posed  of  at  double  or  treble  price.  When  the  System 
was  at  its  height,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  five 
hundred  thousand  strangers  in  Paris,  and  most  of  these 
found  their  way  at  one  time  or  other  to  the  Rue  Quin 
campoix.  The  bureaux  were  kept  by  Germans,  Swiss, 
Italians,  Dutchmen,  Englishmen,  Flemings,  or  by  persons 
from  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Normandy,  and 
Lorraine — scarcely  one  belonged  to  a  Parisian.  As  the 
crowd  was  composed  of  people  of  all  countries,  all  lan 
guages  were  spoken — Dutch,  German,  English,  Spanish, 
•and  Italian — so  that  the  place  was  a  perfect  Babel. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Rue  Quin 
campoix  since  the  period  of  our  story,  but  it  still  retains 
something  of  its  former  picturesque  aspect.  In  soveral 
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of  the  older  houses  may  be  noted  balconies  of  iron,  very 
curiously  and  elaborately  wrought,  stone  sculptures,  and 
ponderous  oaken  doors,  studded  with  broad-headed  nails, 
and  clamped  with  iron.  All  these  existed  in  Law's 
time.  Close  to  the  Rue-aux-Ours  there  is  a  singular 
old  house,  standing  en  vedette  in  the  street.  This  was 
the  residence  of  M.  Tourton,  the  banker.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  the  Rue  Quincampoix  was  cut  in  twain 
by  the  Rue  Rambuteau.  During  the  construction  of  the 
broad  and  magnificent  Boulevart  de  Sebastopol,  by  M. 
Hausseman,  many  of  the  dark  and  tortuous  labyrinths 
in  this  quarter  were  swept  away;  but  the  Rue  Quin 
campoix  was  spared.  It  is  still  the  centre  of  considerable 
traffic ;  but  instead  of  the  bankers,  the  stockbrokers,  and 
scriveners  of  days  gone  by,  its  present  occupants  are 
curriers,  confectioners,  druggists,  dealers  in  wine,  and 
vendors  of  caoutchouc. 


III. 

LAW'S  VAST  POSSESSIONS. 

LAW  was  now  the  popular  idol.  By  the  vulgar  he 
was  reverenced  as  a  supernatural  being.  Addresses  and 
petitions  were  showered  upon  him.  Honours  of  all  kinds 
were  paid  him.  His  name  was  coupled  with  that  of  the 
youthful  sovereign,  and  when  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
elected  him  as  a  member,  he  was  saluted  on  his  entrance 
by  shouts  of  "  Vivent  le  Roi  et  Monseigneur  Law  !" 

All  that  was  distinguished  in  Paris  flocked  to  pay  him 
court,  and  his  ante-chambers  were  more  crowded  than 
those  of  the  Palais  Roval.  Adulation  the  most  extra 
ordinary  was  paid  to  Lady  Catherine  Law,  and  if  she 
:iad  been  a  queen  she  could  scarcely  have  received  greater 
Aomage  than  was  now  constantly  paid  her  by  ladies  of 
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the  highest  rank.  Duchesses  and  marchionesses,  on  ap* 
preaching  her,  made  a  profound  reverence,  and  kissed 
her  hand.  Marks  of  attention  equally  flattering,  and 
from  the  same  exalted  personages,  were  shown  to  little 
Kate  Law,  and,  although  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  marry, 
several  highly  important  offers  were  made  her.  At  a 
magnificent  ball  given  for  her  by  her  father,  and  which 
was  attended  by  the  elite  of  the  nobility,  the  first  to 
arrive  was  the  Nuncio,  who  saluted  her  as  the  queen  of 
the  fete,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

The  manner  in  which  Law  was  beset  amounted  to 
persecution.  Ladies  of  the  highest  quality  passed  days 
and  nights  in  his  ante-chambers  awaiting  the  opening  of 
his  doors.  His  major-domo,  Thierry,  frequently  received 
a  thousand  crowns  to  convey  a  letter  to  his  master,  and 
double  the  amount  if  he  could  procure  an  interview  for 
the  writer. 

Mr.  Law  still  continued  to  occupy  his  hotel  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  but  he  had  greatly  embellished  it,  and 
now  possessed  a  superb  collection  of  pictures  and  a  noble 
gallery  of  sculpture.  His  entertainments  were  frequent, 
and  of  regal  splendour. 

A  portion  of  his  enormous  capital  had  been  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  vast  seigneurial  properties,  fourteen 
of  which  he  had  already  acquired.  The  duchy  of  Mercosur 
was  ceded  to  him  by  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Connie  for 
870,000  livres,  and  a  bonus  of  100,000.  For  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Effiat  he  gave  2,300,000.  For  the  earldom  o( 
Tancarville  and  the  barony  of  Hallebosc  he  gave  650,000 
livres  in  specie,  and  7410  in  contingent  annuities.  Besides 
these  he  bought  the  princely  domains  of  Guermande  en 
Brie;  Roissy  (which  cost  him  a  million);  Saint  Germain 
(which  erst  another  million),  Domfront,  La  Marche,  and 
Ligny.  Understanding  that  M.  de  Novion,  President  a 
Mortier,  had  a  fine  estate  to  sell,  Law  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  said, 

"I  am  told  that  you  ask  four  hundred  thousand  Iivre3 
for  your  estate.  Permit  me  to  say  that  is  scarcely  a  fair 
price.  I  offer  you  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand," 
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"  I  am  charmed  with  your  mode  of  doing  business, 
M.  Law,"  rejoined  De  Novion.  "  But  I  cannot  take 
advantage  of  your  liberality.  The  estate  is  yours  at  tho 
sum  I  originally  named,  but  I  must  annex  one  condition 
to  the  bargain — a  mere  trifle,  however,  which  cannot 
possibly  affect  our  arrangement.  Instead  of  billets  de 
banque,  you  shall  pay  me  in  louis  d'or." 

Law  immediately  perceived  his  drift,  but  affecting  the 
most  perfect  indifference,  replied, 

"  You  give  me  an  agreeable  surprise,  M.  le  President. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  of  fulfilment  than  your  condition. 
You  shall  have  the  purchase-money  in  gold  as  you  re 
quire." 

In  Paris,  besides  his  private  hotel  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  the  Hotel  Mazarin  and  the  six  adjacent  houses  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  Law  had  bought  the  hotel  of  the 
Comte  de  Tess6  for  150,000  livres;  the  Hotel  de  Sois- 
sons  from  the  Prince  de  Carignan  for  1,400,000  livres; 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet;  and  a  vast  plot  of  ground 
near  the  Porte  Montmartre,  on  which  he  intended  to 
erect  the  Mint. 

Among  the  many  important  personages  who  had  pro- 
iited  by  the  system,  the  chief  gainer  was  the  Due  de 
'•Jourbon,  who,  favoured  in  every  way  by  Law,  had 
made  twenty  millions  by  the  great  coup-de-main  which 
occurred  on  the  reimbursement  of  the  rents.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  duke's  total  profits  exceeded  sixty 
millions.  These  enormous  gains  enabled  him  to  pay  off 
all  his  liabilities,  and  to  rebuild  Chantilly,  and  he  gave  a 
grand  f£te  to  the  Regent  which  lasted  five  days  and 
nights,  and  cost  five  millions.  The  duke  was  one  day- 
boasting  of  the  number  of  his  actions  to  M.  Turmenies, 
when  the  latter  reproved  him,  by  saying,  "  Fi,  rnon- 
seigneur.  One  of  your  great-grandsire's  actions  was  worth 
all  yours." 

What  Dubois  gained  can  only  be  surmised,  but  ho 
took  what  he  pleased.  The  Due  d' An  tin  gained  twelve 
millions,  and  the  Prince  de  Conti  became  hostile  to  Law 
because  he  was  only  allowed  four  millions.  The  Regent*? 
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favourites  of  both  sexes  received  immense  sums,  and  Noce, 
De  Canilkc,  and  Brancas  were  each  gratified  with  fifty 
thousand  livres. 

Having  a  richer  mine  than  any  in  Potosi  or  Peru 
ever  open  to  him,  the  Regent,  whose  prodigality  was 
boundless,  applied  to  it  without  scruple.  Law  answered 
all  his  demands,  and  as  there  was  always  a  partisan  to 
gain,  a  mistress  to  pension,  or  a  favourite  to  enrich,  these 
applications  were  incessant.  In  some  instances  the  Regent's 
munificence  was  well  applied.  He  bestowed  a  million 
upon  the  Hotel  Dieu,  another  on  the  Hospice  General, 
and  a  third  on  the  Enfants-Trouves.  Moreover,  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  livres  were  employed  by  him  in  the 
liberation  of  prisoners  for  debt. 


IV. 

A  COUPLE   OP   OLD   ACQUAINTANCES. 

ONE  morning,  when  Law  was  alone  in  his  cabinet, 
occupied  with  a  vast  pile  of  letters  and  papers  which 
had  been  left  for  his  inspection,  his  major-domo  entered, 
and  said  two  gentlemen  were  without  who  were  particularly 
anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 

"  Why  do  you  interrupt  me  thus,  Thierry  ?  "  cried 
Law,  angrily.  u  You  know  I  won't  see  any  one.  I  am 
busy.  I  am  engaged.  Tell  the  gentlemen  so.  They 
must  wait  till  the  doors  of  the  ante-chamber  are  opened 
if  they  desire  to  see  me.  I  will  grant  no  private  inter 
view." 

"  Possibly  rnonseigneur  may  feel  inclined  to  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  these  two  gentlemen,  when  I  men 
tion  that  they  are  his  compatriots,  and  had  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance  some  years  ago  in  London.  They  are 
Sir  ^erence  O'Flaherty  and  Sir  Patrick  Molloy,"  Raid 
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Thieiry,  referring  to  the  cards  which  he  carried  on  a 
salver.  "Perhaps  monseigneur  may  recollect  them.  They 
are  rather  droll  in  manner,  but  the  English — begging 
monseigneur's  pardon — are  somewhat  odd  and  eccentric." 

"Judging  from  their  names,  they  must  be  Irishmen, 
not  Englishmen,"  observed  Law.  "I  don't  remember 
to  have  heard  of  them  before.  However,  admit  them." 

Thierry  bowed  and  departed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ushered  in  two  extraordinary  individuals,  whose  depoi 
ment  was  so  ridiculously  grotesque,  that  the  habitual 
gravity  of  the  stately  major-domo  was  greatly  disturbed, 
and  he  had  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  in  order  to  avoid 
laughing  outright. 

Both  personages  were  as  grand  as  embroidered  velvet 
coats  of  the  latest  mode,  powdered  perukes,  laced  ruffles 
and  cravats,  diamond-hilted  swords,  diamond  buckles  and 
red-heeled  shoes  could  make  them,  but  their  uncouth 
manner  and  absurd  grimaces  showed  they  were  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  such  finery. 

Law  eyed  them  with  astonishment,  and  at  first  with 
displeasure;  but  suddenly  a  light  seemed  to  break  upon 
him,  and  his  countenance  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

"Unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  we  have  met  be 
fore,  Sir  Terence,"  he  said,  addressing  the  foremost  of 
the  two,  who  still  continued  bowing  and  scraping,  "  but 
under  rather  different  circumstances." 

"Yer  lordship  is  right,"  replied  Sir  Terence.  "The 
circumstances  was  rayther  different.  Then  my  friend 
Pat — Sir  Patrick,  I  mane — and  myself  was  two  poor 
cheermen,  glad  to  aim  a  crown,  and  now,  thanks  to  yer 
lordship,  we've  plenty  of  bank-notes  in  our  pockets,  and 
are  able  to  ride  in  a  gilt  coach,  with  futmen  at  the  back 
ov  it,  as  proud  as  the  Lord  Mayor  ov  Lunhun." 

"  By  the  powers  !  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  me  and  Sir 
Terence  when  we  tuk  yer  hon'r  to  White's  Coffee-house," 
added  the  other.  "  You  towld  us  then  you  could  teach 
us  how  to  make  a  hundred  guineas  out  ov  one,  and  we 
were  fools  enough  not  to  believe  you,  but  now  the  words 
has  come  true.  A  few  guineas  has  made  both  our  for- 
tins." 
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"1  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your  success,"  replied  Law, 
uBut  pray  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  I  thank  your  lordship,"  replied  Sir  Terence,  "  but 
Sir  Patrick  and  myself  couldn't  think  of  sitting  down  in 
your  presence.  Your  lordship  must  know,  then,  that  all 
jLunnun  has  been  ring-in'  for  the  last  six  months  wi'  your 
wonderful  doings,  and  in  coorse  we  couldn't  help  hearin' 
ov  'em,  so  says  I  to  my  mate,  'Pat,'  says  I,  *  may  I  nivir 
taste  usquebaugh  agin  if  the  great  Mister  Laa  they  talk 
so  much  about  ain't  the  jontleman  as  we  used  to  carry. 
I  tell  you  wot  it  is,  Pat,'  says  I,  *  I  mane  to  go  to  Paris 
myself  and  see  his  hon'r,  and  maybe  he'll  teach  me  how 
to  make  my  fortin.'  '  I'll  go  with  you,'  says  he.  This 
was  aisier  said  than  done,  and  we  might  have  tarried  in 
Lunnun  to  this  blessed  day,  but  luckily  some  persons  ov 
quality  brought  us  wid  them  to  Paris.  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  on  our  arrival  Pat  and  I  puts  our 
funds  together,  and  we  finds  we  have  jist  ten  guineas,  and 
wid  this  sum  we  goes  to  Mister  Hopkinson,  the  English 
broker  in  the  Rue  Quinquagesimy,  and  we  buys  a  share 
of  him,  and  so  makes  a  start.  Before  an  hour  we  had 
sold  that  share  for  a  hundred  times  what  we  guv  for  it, 
so  thinkin'  ourselves  in  a  ran  ov  luck,  we  goes  on  buyin' 
and  sellin'  all  day  long,  and  all  next  day,  and  all  the 
day  after  that,  for  a  week.  And  at  the  end  ov  that  time 
we  finds  ourselves  masters  ov  a  mint  ov  money.  All  this 
we  owes  to  yer  lordship." 

"  Not  so,  my  good  friends ;  you  owe  it  to  your  own 
cleverness." 

"  Divil  a  bit  could  we  have  made  two  hundred  thou 
sand  livres,  if  yer  lordship  hadn't  set  up  this  wonderful 
System — a  lottery  in  which  there's  all  prizes  and  no 
blanks.  Well,  having  got  rich,  we  have  set  up  as  jontle- 
men,  have  bought  the  finest  clothes  and  the  handsomest 
periwigs  to  be  had  for  money,  have  taken  grand  rooms  in 
an  hotel  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  close  by,  have  bought 
a  grand  gilt  coach,  and  hired  a  coachman  and  a  couple  of 
futmen,  and,  in  order  to  get  on  in  society,  have  put  a 
handle  to  our  names.  My  friend  is  Sir  Patrick,  and  I  am 
Sir  Terence,  at  yer  lordship's 
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"  By  the  powers !  we're  so  transmogrified  by  these 
Mounseers,  that  our  own  mothers  wouldn't  know  their 
sons,"  cried  Sir  Patrick.  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  dancin'  and  fencin',  and  then  my  edication 
will  be  complait." 

"  Well,  my  good  friends,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
observed  Law,  "  and  I  must  congratulate  you  once  more 
on  your  good  luck.  But  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you 
is  to  return  to  London  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

"  Lunnon  won't  do  after  Paris,"  remarked  Sir  Ye 
rence.  "  We  know  when  we're  well  off.  We  go  daily 
to  the  Rue  Quinquagesimy,  and  pick  up  a  few  thousand 
livres,  and  mighty  pleasant  pastime  it  is." 

"  Take  care  some  of  the  brokers  there  are  not  toe 
sharp  for  you  in  the  end,"  said  Law.  "  Fortunes  are 
just  as  quickly  lost  as  made.  And  I  again  strongly  re 
commend  you  to  be  content  with  what  you  have  gained, 
and  to  take  care  of  it." 

"  Sich  advice  sounds  strange  from  yer  lordship,  who 
has  turned  all  the  world  crazy  wi*  speculation,"  observed 
Sir  Terence.  "  But  we  can't  follow  it." 

"  Well,  if  you  get  into  any  difficulties,  apply  to  me," 
aid  Law.  "  And  be  upon  your  guard,  for  Paris  at  this 
moment  swarms  with  sharpers  and  adventurers.  And 
now,  my  friends,"  he  added,  touching  a  bell,  "you  must 
excuse  me  for  terminating  the  interview,  but  I  have 
many  important  matters  to  attend  to.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  seen  you,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  again." 

"  We  won't  fail  to  present  ourselves  on  some  other 
occasion,"  said  Sir  Terence,  "and  we  thank  yer  lordship 
for  the  great  kindness  and  condescension  you  have  shown 


us." 


At  this  moment  the  major-domo  appeared,  and,  witl: 
many  grotesque  congees,  the  two  knights  of  Saint  Patrick 
withdrew. 
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V. 

HOW  MR.  LAW  ENGAGED  A  NEW  COACHMAN. 

LAW  then  addressed  himself  once  more  to  his  papers; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  undisturbed. 
Thf.srry  again  appeared,  and  said: 

"  Hippolyte,  the  coachman,  begs  permission  to  speak 
with  monseigneur." 

"  Peste  take  him  ! "  cried  Law.  "  What  does  he  want 
with  me?  Send  him  to  my  steward,  M.  le  Blanc." 

"  Perhaps  monseigneur  will  be  good  enough  to  hear 
him.  Apparently,  he  has  a  favour  to  ask." 

u  Yes,  a  great  favour,  monseigneur,"  said  the  coach 
man,  who  had  followed  Thierry  into  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  there,  Hippolyte,"  cried  Law.  "  Ap 
proach,  mon  ami,  and  tell  me  what  you  desire.  But  how 
comes  it  that  I  find  you  in  plain  clothes?  What  have 
you  done  with  your  livery?" 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  monseigneur  to  do  me  the  great 
favour  to  discharge  me,"  replied  Hippolyte. 

66  Discharge  you !  No,  no,  mon  ami — anything  but 
that.  I  am  perfectly  content  with  you,  and  so  is  Lady 
Catherine,  and  you  are  an  especial  favourite  with  Made 
moiselle  Law  and  my  son." 

"  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  give  you  satisfaction, 
monseigneur,  and  I  am  proud  that  my  humble  services 
have  been  appreciated." 

"  Then  what  do  you  complain  of  ?  "  cried  Law. 

"  I  don't  complain  of  anything,  monseigneur — far  from 
it,"  said  Hippolyte.  "  I  couldn't  have  a  better  or  more 
generous  master.  I  would  rather  serve  monseigneur  than 
the  Regent  himself." 

u  In  that  case,  why  do  you  desire  to  leave  me  ?  With 
out  compliment,  you  are  the  best  coachman  in  Paris.  I 
cannot  part  with  you.  If  you  want  higher  wages,  speak  ! 
We  shan't  fall  out  on  that  score." 
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"  Monseigneur,  I  repeat  I  am  extremely  concerned  to 
leave  you.  But  I  must  go.  The  fact  is,  monseigneur,  I 
have  borrowed  a  leaf  from  your  book.  I  have  been  ex 
tremely  lucky  in  my  speculations  in  the  Rue  Quincam- 
poix,  and  am  rich  enough  to  keep  my  own  carriage." 

"Diable!  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  if 
you  leave  me  thus  at  a  moment's  notice,  what  the  deuce 
am  I  to  do  for  a  coachman?" 

"  Monseigneur,  I  would  stay,  rather  than  you  should 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  inconvenienced,"  replied  Hip- 
poly  te  ;  "  but  I  have  taken  care  to  provide  a  successor  to 
the  si&ge  I  have  vacated.  Will  it  please  you  to  see 
him?" 

And  as  Law  nodded,  he  went  to  the  door,  and  intro 
duced  two  well-grown  men,  both  evidently  of  his  own 
late  vocation. 

"  Voila !  Auguste,  monseigneur,"  he  said,  indicating 
the  foremost  of  them.  a  He  has  lived  four  years  with  the 
Due  de  Bouillon.  This  young  man  is  Andre,  monseig 
neur,"  pointing  to  the  other.  "  He  has  lived  with  the 
Prince  de  Soubise.  I  can  confidently  recommend  them 
both." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  consideration,  M.  Hip- 
poly  te,"  said  Law ;  a  but  you  have  gone  beyond  the  mark. 
I  don't  require  two  coachmen." 

u  Oh  !  that  is  quite  understood,  monseigneur,"  returned 
Hippolyte.  "  Select  whichever  you  prefer.  I  will  take 
the  other." 

"  Well,  then,  my  choice  falls  upon  Andre."  said  Law. 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  serve  you,  monseigneur/'  said  the 
fortunate  individual,  bowing,  "  and  I  don't  th?nk  you 
will  regret  the  choice  you  have  made." 

"  Your  wages  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  M.  Hippo 
lyte,"  said  Law.  "  But  you  must  enter  upon  your  duties 
at  once." 

"  I  will  explain  all  to  him,  monseigneur,"  replied  the 
ci-devant  coachman. 

And,  bowing  respectfully,  he  retired  with  the  two  can* 
didates  for  the  box. 
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VI. 

MORE   OLD    ACQUAINTANCES. 

ENTRANCE  could  not  be  obtained  to  the  vestibule  of 
the  Hotel  Law  without  a  considerable  fee  to  the  tall 
Swiss  porters  stationed  there.  Another  heavy  fee  was 
required  by  the  lacqueys  stationed  at  the  doors  of  the 
3,nte-chamber ;  and  a  third  and  yet  larger  fee  would  alone 
,aduce  the  major-domo,  Thierry,  to  convey  a  message  to 
'U3  master. 

When  the  doors  of  the  ante-chamber  were  at  last  opened, 
Uie  scene  was  most  extraordinary.  The  crowd,  consisting 
Umost  entirely  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  princes, 
dukes,  peers,  marshals,  generals,  prelates,  duchesses,  peer 
esses,  and  other  ladies,  distinguished  for  beauty  as  for 
birth,  who  had  been  waiting  for  hours,  all  flocked  in  to 
pay  their  court  to  Law,  and  solicit  shares  and  subscrip 
tions  from  him.  Sometimes  the  ladies  completely  sur 
rounded  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go  till  they  had  ob 
tained  compliance  with  their  requests. 

Audiences  like  these,  which,  as  we  have  said,  outshone 
those  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  number  and  importance  of 
the  company,  might  be  gratifying  to  Law's  vanity,  but 
they  soon  became  wearisome  and  almost  intolerable,  and 
had  it  not  been  to  please  Lady  Catherine,  he  would  have 
vut  an  eni  to  them. 

On  the  morning  when  the  two  Irishmen,  by  dint  of  a 
Aeavy  bnoe  to  Thierry,  managed  to  gain  access  to  Law, 
there  was  a  great  crowd,  almost  entirely  composed  of  ladies 
of  rank  in  the  ante-chamber.  Many  of  them  had  come 
at  an  early  hour,  and  their  patience  had  been  severely 
tried.  At  last  the  doors  were  thrown  open  by  Thierry 
and  the  other  valets,  and  Law,  with  Lady  Catherine,  their 
youthful  son,  Mademoiselle  Law,  and  Colombe,  were  dis 
covered  in  the  inner  salon. 

\  gerorai  rush  towards  Law  was  made  by  the  ladies, 
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but  he  checked  their  advance  by  exclaiming,  "  You  are 
too  late,  mesdames — you  are  too  late.  The  subscription- 
list  is  closed.  Not  a  single  share  is  left." 

At  this  announcement  murmurs  of  disappointment  arose 
from  them  all,  but  they  were  presently  consoled  by  Law. 
who  told  them  that  a  new  issue  of  shares  would  be  made 
in  a  week,  and  that  all  their  names  should  be  placed  on 
the  list. 

"  You  have  only  to  inscribe  them  in  the  visitors'  book 
before  you  leave,  and  they  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
register,"  he  said. 

Satisfied  by  this  assurance,  they  hastened  to  make  their 
reverences  to  Lady  Catherine  Law,  bending  before  her, 
and  kissing  her  hand  as  if  she  were  a  queenj  compli 
menting  Mademoiselle  Law  and  Colombe,  and  bestowing 
marks  of  admiration  on  the  great  financier's  son,  then  a 
pretty  boy  of  twelve.  This  done,  they  hurried  away  to 
inscribe  their  names  as  directed — a  process  which  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  another  fee. 

So  anxious  were  these  titled  dames  to  be  first  on  the 
list,  that  the  room  was  quickly  cleared,  and  at  length  only 
one  lady  was  left. 

Though  she  could  no  longer  be  called  young,  being 
about  the  same  age  as  Lady  Catherine  herself,  this  lady 
was  still  very  handsome,  and  of  distinguished  appearance 
and  manner.  Her  attire  was  of  the  latest  Parisian  mode, 
and  of  extreme  richness,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  she  was 
an  Englishwoman.  With  her  were  two  gentlemen,  well 
dressed  and  of  polished  manners,  but  unmistakably  from 
the  same  country  as  herself. 

"  Voila !  une  belle  dame  Anglaise,  maman,"  whispered 
Catherine  Law,  as  the  lady  approached. 

Up  to  this  moment,  Lady  Catherine  had  paid  no  atten 
tion  whatever  to  the  lady  in  question,  but  she  now  re 
garded  her,  and  the  moment  she  did  so,  a  sudden  change 
came  over  her  countenance. 

On  her  part,  the  lady,  who  had  been  led  on  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  stood  still,  and  after  a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  Lady  Catherine  gazed  at  her  as  if  she 
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beheld  a  ghost,  she  said  in  low,  familiar  accents,  which 
vibrated  through  her  hearer's  frame,  "Don't  you  know 
me,  Kate?  Don't  you  recognise  your  own  Belinda?" 

With  an  irrepressible  cry  of  surprise  and  delight,  Lady 
Catherine,  who  was  seated  on  a  large  fautenil,  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  tenderly  embraced  her.  Still  she  could 
scarcely  believe  that  she  held  her  long-lost  friend  in  her 
arms,  and  once  more  keenly  scrutinised  her  features. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  can  no  longer  doubt,"  she  cried.  "  I  see 
it  is  my  beloved  Belinda,  whom  I  have  so  long  mourned 
as  dead.  Welcome  back  to  life,  my  dearest  friend! — 
welcome  to  your  ever  constant  Kate,  who  has  never  ceased 
to  think  of  you — never  ceased  to  deplore  your  supposed 
tragical  fate.  Ah  !  why,  dearest  Belinda,  why  have  you 
allowed  me  to  shed  so  many  useless  tears?  But  I  am 
too  happy  now  to  reproach  you.  But  where  is  my  hus 
band?" 

<c  He  is  here,"  replied  Law,  who  had  been  roused  by 
Lady  Catherine's  cry  of  astonishment ;  "  and  he  is  as  much 
amazed  as  yourself  at  this  wonderful  revival.  But  are  you 
really  alive,  madam  ?  "  he  added  to  Belinda.  "  You  cer 
tainly  look  like  flesh  and  blood,  and  yet  you  ought  to  be 
a  spirit." 

"  You  will  find  me  much  the  same  Belinda  as  of  old," 
she  replied ;  "  but  if  you  persist  in  thinking,  in  spite  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  I  belong  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  I  must  bring  forward  my  husband  to  vouch  for  me 
that  I  am  a  living  woman." 

"  I  will  vouch  for  it,"  said  the  personage  appealed  to, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  Hon.  Charles  Carrington, 
saluting  Law  and  Lady  Catherine.  "  If  you  are  a  ghost, 
you  are  a  very  charming  one." 

"  I  am  lost  in  wonder ! "  exclaimed  Law.  "  However, 
my  amazement  must  not  prevent  me  from  expressing  the 
pleasure  I  feel  at  meeting  my  friends  again.  I  am  de 
lighted  to  see  you,  Carrington,  and  you,  too,  Sir  Harry 
Archer,"  he  added,  shaking  hands  heartily  with  them 
both. 

"  And  now,  Belinda,"  said  Lady  Catherine  to  her  friend, 
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"you  must  gratify  my  curiosity,  and  let  me  know  by  what 
means  you  escaped  the  dreadful  fate  intended  for  you  by 
your  jealous  monster  of  a  husband.  All  the  world  thought 
you  had  perished  by  poison." 

"  Luckily,  the  potion  administered  to  me  by  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  powerful  opiate,  and  not  a  poisonoifc  mixture,"  re 
plied  Belinda;  "  but  I  fear  he  intended  to  kill  me.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  the  draught,  that  animation  was  suspended 
for  more  than  two  days,  and  all  thought  me  lifeless,  and 
even  the  coroner  himself,  and  the  surgeon  who  accompa 
nied  him,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  now  comes 
the  strangest  part  of  my  strange  story.  The  coroner's 
dreadful  business  over — fortunately,  I  was  unconscious  of 
it — orders  were  given  for  my  immediate  interment,  and  I 
was  actually  placed  in  my  coffin." 

"I  saw  you  laid  in  it,  my  love/'  exclaimed  Lady  Ca 
therine,  with  a  thrill' of  horror,  "and  thought,  while  kiss 
ing  your  cold,  pale  brow,  that  I  was  bidding  you  an  eternal 
adieu." 

"  Friends  do  not  often  meet  again  on  earth  after  such  a 
parting,"  said  Belinda.  "  On  that  very  night  the  soporific 
effect  of  the  potion  passed  away,  and  the  death-like  lethargy, 
in  which  my  senses  had  been  so  long  wrapped,  fled.  I 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  slightly  stirred,  but  both  sigh  and  move 
ment  reached  the  ears  of  my  faithful  and  sorrowing  Martha, 
who  watched  by  her  mistress,  and,  though  frightened  at 
first,  she  soon  ascertained  that  I  was  living,  and  released 
me.  Had  my  restoration  been  delayed  for  a  few  hours 
longer,  I  should  have  only  escaped  one  frightful  death  tc 
meet  another  yet  more  terrible.  But  I  was  saved." 

"  Go  on — I  can  scarcely  breathe,"  cried  Lady  Cathe 
rine. 

"  By  Martha's  attentions  I  was  soon  brought  completely 
to  myself,  and  made  'acquainted  with  all  that  occurred," 
pursued  Belinda ;  "  but  the  shock  well-nigh  bereft  me  of 
my  senses  again.  Yet,  even  while  I  was  in  that  state,  a 
strange  idea  crossed  me.  I  felt  sick  of  the  world,  and,  as 
it  supposed  me  dead,  no  one  but  Martha  should  know  that 
I  was  still  living  I  communicated  my  design  to  her.  She 
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endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  it,  but  at  last  yielded  tc 
my  entreaties,  and  at  my  request  bore  me  to  her  own  room, 
and  placed  me  in  her  own  bed.  This  done,  she  returned, 
and  filled  the  coffin  with  some  lumber — what,  I  know  not, 
but  it  answered  the  purpose,  and  imposed  upon  the  men, 
who  next  morn  fastened  the  coffin  down.  The  funeral 
ceremony  then  took  place  ;  the  coffin  with  its  contents 
were  entombed,  and  I  had  disappeared  from  the  world." 

"  A  strange  story  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Catherine. 
"B-it  what  happened  next?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with  safety,  I  withdrew  into 
the  country  with  Martha,  and  took  a  pretty  cottage  near 
Windsor,  where  1  lived  in  perfect  retirement  for  several 
years,  happier  than  I  had  ever  been  since  my  marriage, 
and  scarcely  regretting  the  world  I  had  quitted.  If  I 
could  have  seen  you,  Kate,  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
content,  but  you  had  left  England  with  your  husband. 
I  had  taken  all  my  jewels  with  me,  and  the  sale  of  these 
useless  ornaments  supplied  me  with  ample  funds.  I  have 
said  I  was  happy  in  my  little  cottage,  and  so  I  was;  and 
I  might  have  been  there  still,  had  not  chance  brought 
Charles  Carrington  into  the  neighbourhood.  We  met. 
An  explanation  ensued,  and,  after  many  entreaties,  Charlie 
prevailed  upon  me  to  appear  in  the  world  again.  Six 
months  ago  we  were  married.  Now  you  have  the  whole 
of  my  history." 

"  Let  me  add,  Lady  Catherine,"  said  Carrington,  "  that 
my  wife  would  never  let  me  rest  till  I  agreed  to  bring  her 
to  Paris  to  see  you  and  Mr.  Law.  So  here  we  are." 

"  And  enchanted  I  am  to  see  you,"  cried  Lady  Ca 
therine.     "But  why  didn't  you  write  to  me,  Belinda?" 

"  Because  I  wished  to  give  you  an  agreeable  surpri 
You  know  I'm  a  very  odd  person,  Kate." 
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VII. 

IHE   EAEL  OP  ISLAY  AND   LORD  BELHAVEIT. 

"An!  how  little  you  are  altered,  Belinda!"  Lady  Oa- 

erine  exclaimed,  steadfastly  regarding  the  features  of 
her  long-lost  friend.  "  It  is  fifteen  years  since  we  met — 
quite  a  life — and  yet  you  are  just  the  same — just  the 
same ! " 

"If  you  are  changed  at  all,  Kate,  it  is  for  the  better/' 
replied  Belinda,  tenderly  squeezing  the  other's  hand,  and 
looking  into  her  face,  as  she  spoke.  "  I  declare  you  are 
handsomer  than  ever." 

"Flatterer!"  cried  Lady  Catherine.  "But  I  must 
introduce  my  children  to  you,"  she  added,  presenting 
them. 

"I  think  I  should  have  known  them  anywhere,  from 
their  likeness  to  Mr.  Law,"  said  Belinda,  tenderly  em 
bracing  them.  "But  who  is  this?"  she  added,  glancing 
at  Colombe.  "Is  it  not  Mademoiselle  Laborde?" 

"It  is,"  replied  Lady  Catherine,  very  much  surprised 
"  But  how  comes  it  that  you  have  made  such  a  good 
guess?  Have  you  heard  of  Colombe  before?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Belinda,  smiling.  "  Only  a  few  days 
before  we  left  London,  my  husband  received  a  letter  in 
which  a  great  deal  was  said  about  her." 

"  You  hear  that,  Colombe?"  said  Lady  Catherine,  turn 
ing  to  her.  "Mrs.  Carrington  says  that  some  one  has 
written  about  you  to  her  husband." 

"  And  in  very  rapturous  terms,  too,  I  can  assure  you, 
mademoiselle,"  said  Belinda ;  "  though  I  must  say,  now  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  the  praises  lavished 
upon  your  beauty  were  richly  deserved.  And  if  your 
looks  don't  belie  you,  you  must  be  quite  as  amiable  as 
you  have  been  represented." 

"  A  truce  to  this  nonsense,  Belinda.     You'll  turn  her 
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head,"  observed  Lady  Catherine.  "  She  doesn't  know 
you  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  She  will  know  me  better  by-and-by,  I  hope,"  ob 
served  Belinda.  "  Can't  you  guess  who  wrote  the  letter?" 
she  added  to  Colombe,  who  blushed  deeply. 

"  I  can,"  interposed  little  Kate.  "  It  was  Mr.  Evelyn 
Harcourt." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,  it  was  Mr.  Harcourt,"  replied 
Belinda,  smiling.  "  I  must  explain  to  you,  mademoiselle," 
she  added  to  Colombe,  "  that  Evelyn  is  my  husband's 
cousin.  We  have  seen  him  since  our  arrival  in  Paris. 
You  won't  wonder,  now,  that  I  take  an  interest  in  you. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  great  friends." 

"  I  hope  so  indeed,  madame,"  replied  Colombe,  timidly. 

"Now  I  have  found  you  again,  after  all  these  years, 
I  shall  not  speedily  part  with  you,  depend  upon  it,  Be 
linda,"  said  Lady  Catherine.  "You  and  your  husband 
must  take  up  your  quarters  with  us.  We  have  plenty  of 
room  for  you  in  this  large  hotel.  Mr.  Law,  I  am  sure, 
will  second  my  invitation." 

"That  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,"  he  rejoined.  "You 
must  come,  Carrington.  Neither  Lady  Catherine  nor 
myself  will  take  a  refusal.  My  house,  my  servants,  and 
my  carriages  shall  be  entirely  at  your  disposal,  and  you 
shall  do  just  as  you  please.  I, can't  promise  you  much  of 
my  own  company,  for,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  am  greatly 
occupied,  but  I  will  give  you  every  moment  I  can  spare. 
You,  too,  Sir  Harry,"  he  added  to  Archer,  "  must  con 
sider  my  house  your  home  during  your  stay  in  Paris." 

The  invitation  was  far  too  agreeable  to  Belinda  and 
her  husband  to  be  declined,  and  Lady  Catherine  and  Law 
were  proposing  various  plans  for  the  amusement  of  their 
friends,  when  Thierry  entered,  and  said  that  two  gentle 
men  begged  an  interview  with  Mr.  Law. 

"I  am  unable  to  give  their  names,"  added  Thierry, 
"  but  one  of  them  says  he  is  a  Scottish  kinsman  of 
monseigneur." 

"A  Scottish  kinsman,  eh!  —  a  cousin  twenty  times 
removed,  inJMl  probability,"  laughed  Law.  "  Well, 
udmit  them." 
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Shortly  afterwards,  Thierry  ushered  in  two  personages, 
in  the  foremost  of  whom — a  plainly-dressed  gentleman  of 
unassuming  manner,  and  with  features  that  proclaimed 
his  Scottish  origin — Law  recognised  the  Earl  of  May. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  lord ! "  exclaimed  Law,  stepping  for 
ward  to  greet  him.  "  This  is  a  most  unexpected  pleasure. 
I  had  not  heard  of  your  arrival  in  Paris." 

"  It  is  scarcely  likely  you  could  have  done,  sir,"  replied 
the  earl,  "  for  I  have  not  been  here  many  hours.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  have  come  to  pay  my  court  to 
you.  But  allow  me  to  present  my  friend,  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  lordship  is 
charged  with  a  special  mission  to  you,"  he  added,  as  bows 
were  exchanged  between  Law  and  the  handsome  and  dis- 
tinguisl\ed-looking  nobleman  in  question. 

"  A  mission  from  his  royal  highness,  I  presume,"  ob 
served  Law,  with  a  smile.  "  I  can  guess  its  import.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Prince  of  Wales  desires  to  specu 
late  in  our  funds.  We  have  emissaries  from  every  so 
vereign,  and  every  potentate,  in  Europe,  but  it  is  clearly 
impossible  to  oblige  them  all." 

"  I  will  not  affect  for  a  moment  to  disguise  the  object 
pf  my  mission  to  you,  Mr.  Law,"  replied  Lord  Belhaven. 
"  As  you  have  surmised,  it  does  relate  to  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes,  in  which  his  royal  highness  is  desirous  of  pur 
chasing  shares." 

"  I  felt  sure  of  it,"  thought  Law.  "  I  need  scarcely 
say  I  shall  feel  proud  to  afford  his  royal  highness  ail 
the  facilities  in  my  power.  The  present  subscription  is 
quite  full,  but  the  prince  shall  have  some  of  my  own 
shares,  and  on  the  next  issue  I  shall  be  able  to  do  better 
for  him." 

"  Your  compliance  with  his  wishes  will  be  duly  appre 
ciated  by  the  prince,  Mr.  Law,^  said  Lord  Belhaven; 
"and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  he  will  not  forget  the  ob 
ligation.  I  have  some  other  matters  to  say  to  you,  but 
these  must  be  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity." 

The1  two  noblemen  were  then  presented  to  Lady  Cathe- 
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rine,  and  while  they  were  talking  to  her  ladyship,  Law 
asked  Belinda  if  she  had  any  curiosity  to  visit  the  Rue 
Quincampoix,  informing  her  that  the  young  king  was 
going  there  privately  on  the  following  day,  in  company 
with  the  Regent. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  go,  Lady  Catherine  will  take 
you,"  he  added.  "I  shall  be  in  attendance  upon  his 
youthful  majesty,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  you  to  him.  But  that  I  cannot  promise. 
I  will  promise,  however,  that  you  shall  be  in  the  same 
house  with  him." 

"  Oh !  that  will  be  delightful,"  cried  Belinda.  "  I  am 
dying  to  see  the  Rue  Quincampoix.  I  am  told  it  is  the 
most  extraordinary  sight  in  Paris — that  the  crowds  are 
wonderful — and  it  will  be  an  additional  gratification  to 
see  the  young  king.  I  hope  Charlie  and  Sir  Harry  may 
be  of  the  party." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Law.  "  I  don't  mean  to  separate 
you  from  your  husband,  and  Sir  Harry  is  naturally  in 
cluded  in  the  arrangement." 

Hearing  what  was  said,  the  Earl  of  Islay  remarked  that 
the  temptation  was  so  great  that  he  would  venture  to  ask 
Lady  Catherine's  permission  to  join  her  party. 

"Oh!  by  all  means,"  replied  she,  "and  I  trust  Lord 
Belhaven  will  likewise  favour  us  with  his  company." 

"  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  said  his  lord 
ship,  bowing.  "  I  am  as  curious  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  see  the  famous  Rue  Quincampoix,  and  shall  be  de 
lighted  to  go  thither  under  such  favourable  circum 
stances." 

Just  then  Thierry  entered,  to  inform  his  master  that 
the  carriage  was  ready,  whereupon,  apologising  to  his 
friends  for  leaving  them,  and  explaining  that  he  had  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Company  at  the 
Hotel  de  Nevers,  Law  quitted  the  room. 

As  he  descended  to  the  vestibule,  one  of  the  Swiss 
porters  informed  him  that  a  carriage  with  a  lady  inside 
it — "  a  middle-aged  lady,"  said  the  Swiss — had  been 
standing  near  the  porte-cochere  since  an  early  hour  in  the 
"norning. 
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"  I  have  peremptorily  refused  the  lady  admittance,"  said 
the  Swiss;  "but  she  is  there  still.  Her  manner  is  so 
strange,  that  I  think  she  cannot  be  in  her  right  mind." 

On  hearing  this,  Law  went  to  the  gate.  The  Swiss 
porter's  information  proved  correct.  A  handsome  carnage, 
provided  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  was  standing  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  hotel.  Inside  it 
was  a  lady,  richly  dressed,  but  with  no  pretension  either 
to  youth  or  beauty.  Her  features  were  quite  unknown 
to  Law.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  show  himself,  than, 
being  descried  by  the  lady,  she  thrust  her  head  and 
shoulders  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  screamed  to 
the  coachman, 

"  There  is  M.  Law !  Don't  you  see  him  ?  Do  as  I 
bade  you,  drole  ! — quick ! — quick ! " 

Upon  this,  to  Law's  infinite  surprise  and  consternation, 
the  coachman  lashed  his  horses  furiously,  and  driving  the 
carriage  against  a  high  stone  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  near  the  entrance  of  the  porte-cochere,  instantly 
overturned  the  vehicle. 

Law  flew  to  the  poor  lady's  assistance,  and  succeeded 
in  extricating  her  from  the  carriage,  which  luckily  had 
not  sustained  much  damage,  and  was  soon  set  right  by 
the  Swiss  porters,  who  now  rushed  forth. 

Meanwhile,  after  conveying  the  lady  into  the  vestibule, 
and  offering  her  a  seat,  Law  inquired  with  much  solici 
tude  whether  she  had.  sustained  any  injury,  upon  which 
she  replied  that  she  was  only  a  little  shaken. 

"To  confess  the  truth,  M.  Law,"  she  added,  "I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  admittance  to  you,  and  so  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  stratagem.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me,  and  let  me  have  fifty  shares." 

"Well,  madam,"  replied  Law,  laughing,  "since  you 
have  incurred  all  this  risk,  you  shall  not  go  away  empty- 
handed." 

And  taking  out  his  porte-feuille,  he  gave  her  the 
shares  she  required. 
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VIII. 

THE   HOTEL  DE   LOUISIANE. 

NOON,  and  the  Rue  Quincampoix  at  its  height. 

From  the  iron  grille  at  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher, 
where  persons  of  quality  were  alone  admitted,  to  the 
gate  at  the  Rue-aux-Ours,  where  the  commonalty  entered, 
every  inch  of  ground  was  occupied — the  crowd,  as  usual, 
being  composed  of  all  ranks  of  society,  mingled  together 
without  distinction. 

An  astounding  hubbub  prevailed,  above  which  rose 
cries  from  brokers,  jobbers,  and  hawkers  that  would  have 
been  perfectly  unintelligible  to  any  save  the  initiated, 
Recepisses,  actions  of  all  kinds,  Meres,  Filles,  Petites 
Filles,  Cinq  Cents — all  were  oifered,  and  all  greedily 
purchased.  Porte-feuilles  stuffed  with  billets  de  banque 
were  quickly  emptied,  and  often  as  quickly  replenished; 
but  gold  was  in  disfavour,  and  silver  scornfully  rejected. 
Generally  the  transactions  were  very  noisily  conducted, 
and  much  wrangling  ensued,  but  all  serious  disputes  were 
instantly  checked. 

In  the  balconies  of  several  of  the  houses  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  street  sat  well-dressed  ladies,  who  appeared 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  tumul 
tuous  crowd  below.  Some  of  these  ladies  had  little  tablets 
in  their  hands,  like  modern  betting-books,  in  which  they 
entered  bargains,  and  shares  were  handed  to  them  by  the 
Mississippians  with  whom  they  dealt,  by  means  of  a  slit 
wand.  Colporteurs  were  continually  pushing  through  the 
crowd,  holding  up  placards,  and  bawling  out  Monseigneur 
Law's  last  arret.  All  the  bureaux  swarmed  with  cus 
tomers,  and  the  demand  for  seats  was  so  great  that  the 
lucky  cobbler,  who  had  fitted  up  his  little  shed  as  an 
office,  obtained  fifty  livres  for  each  of  his  chairs. 

A  novel,  but  as  it  turned  out  very  lucrative,  trade 
had  been  called  into  action  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippians.  A  singular  little  hunchback,  whose  real 
name  was  Thibaut,  but  who  was  nicknamed  ^JEsop,  had 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  selling  pencils  and  pocket- 
books,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  turn  his  rounded 
shoulders  to  account,  by  offering  them  as  a  table  to  those 
who  desired  to  note  down  their  operations.  At  first  the 
astute  hunchback  was  content  with  a  single  livre  for  this 
accommodation,  but  he  speedily  raised  his  terms,  and  in 
the  end  realised  150,000  livres  by  the  business.  Little 
jEsop's  success  naturally  excited  rivalry,  but  the  only 
person  who  could  compete  with  him  was  an  old  soldier, 
named  Martial,  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  his*omoplate. 

All  the  caf6s  and  other  receptacles  were  thronged.  In 
the  Hotel  de  Louisiane — as  the  principal  tavern  in  the 
Rue  Quincampoix  was  denominated — in  a  room  on  the 
rez-de-chaussee,  the  windows  of  which  looked  upon  the 
street,  on  the  morning  in  question  sat  three  gaily-attired 
Mississippians.  The  remains  of  a  dejeuner  a.  la  fourchette, 
served  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  livres  a  head,  inter 
mingled  with  three  or  four  empty  bottles  of  champagne 
and  burgundy,  lay  before  them  on  the  table.  They  were 
now  assisting  digestion  with  fragrant  coffee  from  the  lie 
de  Bourbon,  and  if  smoking  had  been  in  vogue  as  in 
our  own  days,  no  doubt  each  galliard  would  have  had  a 
cigar  between  his  lips.  The  three  Mississippians  were 
the  Cornte  de  Horn,  the  Chevalier  d'Etampes,  and  Cap 
tain  de  Mille. 

"  Corbleu !  the  Rue  Quincampoix  is  a  charming  place," 
said  De  Mille.  "  Here  we  meet  all  the  pretty  women  of 
Paris,  and  may  accost  a  duchess  just  as  familiarly  as  a  fille 
de  i'Opera.  That's  its  chief  attraction  with  me." 

"  Baste ! "  exclaimed  D'Etampes.  "  Say  what  you 
please,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  street  with  you,  as  with 
every  one  else  who  frequents  it,  is  stock-jobbing.  We 
are  all  become  stock-jobbers,  and,  till  I  tasted  this  new 
pleasure,  I  didn't  know  what  excitement  really  is." 

"  True,"  observed  De  Mille.  "  Stock-jobbing  con 
ducted  in  this  manner,  with  pretty  women  for  dealers,  is 
my  idea  of  Elysium.  I  hope  it  may  last  for  ever.  M. 
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Law  is  a  great  man — a  very  great  man.  We  owe  all 
this  to  him.  He  has  created  this  wonderful  street.  He 
has  brought  all  these  people  together.  He  has  rilled  our 
pockets  with  money — trebled  our  means  of  enjoyment — 
given  us  all  the  luxuries  we  formerly  sighed  for  in  vain. 
M.  Law,  I  repeat,  is  a  very  great  man.  May  he  live 
for  ever,  and  go  on  perpetually  issuing  fresh  shares ! " 

"  And  may  we  be  here  to  buy  them  !  "  cried  De  Horn, 
laughing.  "  What  a  marvellous  invention  is  paper-money. 
I'm  astonished  it  was  never  found  out  before." 

"  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to  despise  gold,"  said 
D'Etampes;  "but  I  now  look  with  contempt  upon  a 
louis  cl'or." 

"Keep  your  porte-feuille  well  stuffed  with  billets  de 
banque — that's  the  plan,"  observed  De  Mille.  "  But, 
as  De  Horn  truly  observed,  this  paper-money  is  a  wonder 
ful  invention,  and  its  introduction  proves  M.  Law  to  be 
a  man  of  real  genius.  Why!  it  has  made  all  Paris  rich. 
And  as  to  the  Mississippians,  their  luxury  is  incredible. 
If  they  have  the  faculty  of  making  money  quickly,  they 
also  know  how  to  spend  it  quickly.  Talk  of  the  Regent's 
suppers,  they  are  all  very  well,  but  a  real  orgie  can 
only  be  given  by  a  Mississippian  of  the  first  water." 

"  If  we  make  a  million,  as  I  feel  sure  we  shall,  we'll 
have  an  orgie  worthy  of  Belshazzar,"  cried  De  Horn. 
"A  propos  of  suppers,  how  did  Cossard'  entertain  you 
yesterday?" 

"  Superbly,"  replied  De  Mille.  "  You  know  he  has 
bought  a  delicious  maison  de  plaisance  in  the  Rue  de 
Charonne.  The  house  is  perfection — the  vestibule  painted 
by  Watteau,  and  every  room  as  exquisitely  furnished  as  a 
salon  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The  supper  was  served  on  a 
table  a  ressort,  which  rose  before  us  as  we  entered  the 
banquet-chamber.  Scented  tapers  lighted  up  the  glittering 
plate  and  crystal  glasses  with  which  the  board  was  loaded, 
The  choicest  flowers  diffused  their  odours  around.  Nevei 
was  there  such  a  repast  for  luxury  and  prodigality.  Every 
dish  might  have  been  ordered  by  Lucullus,  and  the  wines 
were  positive  nectar.  Strains  of  soft  music  proceeded 
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from  an  unseeirhestra,  but  did  not  interrupt  the  con- 
versation.  In  shdt  was  the  supper  of  a  Sybarite,  and 
nothing  was  wan  ting  ,--ept  a  little  less  restraint,  but  as 
M.  Law  and  Lady  Cathei  were  among  the  guests,  the 
utmost  decorum  was  observed.  __ 

"  That  would  not  have  suited  me;™1^  De  J 
"  I  like  the  abandon  of  the  Regent's  sup8* 

«  I  hope  Cossard  will  soon  give  another -ertamment, 
and  invite  me  to  it,"  remarked  D'Etampes.  Hut  al1 
Mississippians  live  like  princes."  ?M 

"  Of  what  use  is  money  save  to  purchase  enj6j 
said  De  Mille.     "  Thousands  are  now  living  in  r an 
prodigality  who  a  few  months  ago  had  scarcely  the  ?J^S 
of  existence.     Marvellous  are  the  changes  wrougl?^ 
the  great  enchanter  at  the  head  of  affairs.     By  a  sif 
stroke  of  his  wand  he  has  turned  a  footman  into  a  Id 
and   a   chambermaid  into   a  fine  lady.      Lacqueys  ar 
coachmen  now  ride  in  their  own  carriages." 

"  Excusez,  mon  cher,  they  don't  always  ride  insidt 
them,"  interrupted  D'Etampes,  with  a  laugh.  "  It  is  true 
they  have  grand  equipages,  but  they  can't  forget  old 
habits,  and  not  unfrequently  mount  the  box  or  get  up 
behind.  A  lady  told  me  that  on  entering  the  parterre 
at  the  Opera  the  other  night,  she  met  her  cuisiniere 
far  more  splendidly  dressed  than  herself,  and  covered 
with  diamonds." 

"  The  freaks  and  follies  of  these  newly-enriched  com 
mon  folks  are  ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,"  laughed 
De  Horn.  "  Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  money, 
they  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  it.  But  let  us  go 
out  and  transact  a  little  business.  I  must  go  to  our 
broker,  Papillon.  I've  got  some  cinq  cents  to  sell.  Won't 
you  come,  De  Mille?" 

"I'll  join  you  presently,"  he  replied.  "  I  expect  Cos 
sard,  and  must  wait  for  him." 

De  Horn  and  D'Etampes  then  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
De  Mille  alone.  Shortly  afterwards,  Cossard  made  his 
appearance,  and  said,  hurriedly, 

"Now  is  the  time  for  the  execution  of  our  project, 
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Evelyn  Harcourt  will  be  here  presently.  He  has  got 
fifty  meres  to  sell.  Each  share  is  worth  twelve  thousand 
livres,  but  I  have  so  managed  the  market  that  they  have 
fallen  to  three  thousand.  Buy  his  shares  at  that  price, 
and  pay  him  with  j/?/£es." 

"  Good.     How  many  filles  must  I  give  him?" 

"Twenty,"  replied  Cossard.     "Leave  the  rest  to  me." 

At  this  moment  Evelyn  appeared  at  the  open  window, 
and,  on  seeing  him,  De  Mille  called  out: 

"  Bonjour,  M.  Harcourt.  Can  we  do  any  business 
together  to-day?" 

"Will  you  buy  any  actions  d'Occident?"  responded 
Evelyn.  "  I  have  fifty  to  sell." 

"  They  have  fallen  a  fourth,  but  I  will  give  you  twenty 
filles  for  them,"  said  De  Mille.  "  Pray  come  in." 

Evelyn  complied,  and  after  a  little  bargaining  the  ex 
change  was  made.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded  than  loud 
shouts  were  heard  in  the  street  announcing  a  change  of 
some  kind. 

"What  has  happened,  M.  Fagon?"  asked  Cossard  of 
a  man  who  was  standing  at  the  window. 

"  The  filles  have  gone  down,"  replied  this  individual, 
who  was  Cossard' s  secret  agent.  "  The  market  has  been 
suddenly  inundated  with  them." 

"  How  much  have  they  fallen  ? "  demanded  Cossard. 

"  Two-thirds,"  replied  Fagon,  "  and  they  are  likely 
to  fall  still  lower." 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  petites  filles  for  your  twenty  filles, 
M.  Harcourt,"  said  De  Mille. 

"That  is  too  much,  you  ought  only  to  give  seven," 
observed  Cossard. 

"  No  matter — shall  we  deal,  sir?  "  said  De  Mille,  taking 
the  shares  from  his  pocket-book. 

Evelyn  assented,  and  a  fresh  exchange  was  made. 

"  The  fluctuations  in  the  market  are  unaccountable  to 
day,"  remarked  Cossard.  "  I  never  knew  anything  like 
it.  Sacrebleu !  what's  that?"  he  cried,  as  another  great 
disturbance  was  heard  in  the  street. 

"  The  filles  are  down  now — one  half,"  replied  Fagon, 
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"  But  the  meres  have  risen  prodigiously,"  he  added. 
"  They  are  now  at  twelve  thousand  livres." 

"  I  can't  comprehend  why  they  have  so  suddenly  got 
into  favour  again,"  said  Cossard. 

At  this  moment  the  Comte  de  Horn  and  D'Etampes 
rushed  into  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"  Everything  is  falling  ! "  cried  De  Horn.  "  We  shall 
all  be  ruined.  The  cinq  cents  are  down — and  so  are  the 
filles  and  the  petites  jilles." 

"  But  the  meres  are  up,"  said  Cossard. 

"  True,"  replied  De  Horn ;  "  but,  unluckily,  mine  are 
gone." 

"  So  are  mine,"  said  Evelyn.  "  I  have  just  sold  fifty  to 
Captain  de  Mille." 

"You  shall  have  ten  of  them  back  again  for  twenty 
cinq  cents"  said  De  Mille. 

"Agreed,"  cried  Evelyn,  handing  him  the  twenty 
shares,  and  receiving  ten  others  in  return. 

While  De  Horn  was  declaiming  against  the  stock 
jobbers,  to  whose  discreditable  manoeuvres  he  attributed 
the  extraordinary  changes  that  had  just  occurred,  Fagon 
called  out, 

"  Another  change,  messieurs ! " 

"  What  now?"  demanded  Cossard. 

"  The  meres  are  declining  again,  and  the  cinq  cents, 
the  Jilles,  and  the  petites  Jilles  are  rising." 

"  Diable  ! "  cried  Cossard.  "  You  are  unlucky  to-day, 
M.  Harcourt." 

At  this  moment,  the  attention  of  all  the  party  in  the 
room  was  attracted  by  a  brawl  in  the  street,  and  rushing 
to  the  open  window  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  dis 
turbance,  they  found  that  a  conflict  was  taking  place 
between  two  richly-dressed  individuals,  who  were  de 
fending  themselves  with  their  canes  against  half  a  dozen 
assailants,  some  of  whom  had  drawn  their  swords.  Such 
was  the  quickness  and  dexterity  of  the  two  persons  in 
question,  who  «were  evidently  adepts  at  single-stick — a 
mode  of  fighting  little  practised  at  that  time  in  Paris — 
that  they  not  only  managed  to  keep  off  their  assailants, 
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but,  by  well-applied  blows  on  the  arm,  compelled  three 
or  four  of  them  to  drop  their  blades.  From  the  wild 
shouts  and  peculiar  mode  of  fighting  of  the  two  principal 
personages  in  this  unequal  conflict,  Evelyn  knew  they 
must  be  Irishmen,  and  feeling  sure  they  would  be  speedily 
worsted,  he  shouted  out  to  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
tavern. 

The  Irishmen  acted  at  once  upon  the  hint.  Clearing 
off  their  nearest  opponents  by  some  well-directed  blows, 
they  rushed  towards  the  open  window  of  the  tavern, 
and  sprang  actively  through  it.  In  another  moment  the 
window  was  beset  by  a  furious  crowd,  all  loudly  de 
manding  that  the  fugitives  should  be  given  up  to  them, 
while  several  of  them  tried  to  get  in  at  the  window. 
Evelyn,  however,  with  the  Comte  de  Horn  and  the 
others,  resisted  their  entrance,  and  luckily  at  this  moment 
half  a  dozen  archers  came  up,  and  quelled  the  dis 
turbance. 


IX. 

BOOKS   AND   PIGEONS 

PEACE  being  thus  restored,  the  two  Irishmen,  who 
had  retired  to  the  back  of  the  room,  came  forward,  and 
made  their  best  bows  to  the  company,  but  in  such  a  gro 
tesque  style  as  to  excite  the  laughter  of  all  those  who 
beheld  them. 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  these  originals?"  asked  De  Mille 
of  Evelyn.  "They  appear  to  be  countrymen  of  yours." 

"I  have  no  sort  of  acquaintance  with  them,"  replied 
Evelyn.  "  They  look  like  parvenus.  May  I  venture  to 
ask  your  names,  gentlemen?"  he  added  to  the  Irishmen. 
"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  both  from  the  Sister 
Isle?" 
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"Yer  hon'r  is  right,"  replied  Sir  Terence.  "This 
jontleman  is  Sir  Patrick  Molloy,  and  I  am  Sir  Terence 
O'Flaherty,  at  yer  hon'r' s  sarvice.  Mighty  glad  we  are 
to  meet  wid  a  fellow-countryman  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  and  greatly  obleeged  we  are  to  yer  hon'r, 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  hon'r' ble  company,  for  affordin' 
us  an  asylum.  If  we  might  make  so  bould,  we  should  be 
delighted  to  prove  our  gratitude  by  trating  the  com 
pany  to  a  glass  of  wine." 

Evelyn  having  communicated  Sir  Terence's  wishes  to 
the  others,  De  Mille  at  once  called  out, 

"Accept  his  offer  by  all  means.  Something  may  be 
done  with  these  fools,"  he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  to  De 
Horn. 

"You  think  so?"  said  De  Horn. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  replied  the  other.  And,  going  to 
the  door,  he  opened  it,  and  called  out,  "  Hola,  mon  h6te ! 
—Rossignol,  I  say  ! " 

"  Voila,  messieurs,  voila,"  replied  the  cabaretier,  in 
stantly  making  his  appearance. 

"  Here  is  the  host,"  observed  Evelyn  to  Sir  Terence. 
"What  orders  do  you  desire  to  give  him?" 

"  Bid  him  bring  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  wine  his 
house  can  furnish,"  replied  the  Irishman. 

This  order  being  conveyed  to  Rossignol,  he  observed, 

"  Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the  best  vin  de  Bor 
deaux  costs  fifty  livres  a  bottle?" 

On  this  being  made  known  to  Sir  Terence,  he  called 
out,  angrily, 

"  Wot's  that  he  says  ?— fifty  livres  a  bottle !  By  the 
powers!  it  ought  to  be  good  at  the  price.  But  what 
d'ye  stand  starin'  at,  ye  ugly  spalpeen?"  he  added  to 
Rossignol,  who  of  course  did  not  comprehend  a  word 
he  said.  "  Be  off,  and  fetch  the  wine.  Divil  take  you ! 
do  you  think  I  can't  pay  for  it?"  But  finding  that  the 
host  did  not  move,  he  produced  a  bulky  porte-feuille, 
from  which  he  took  a  note,  calling  out,  as  he  flourished 
it  before  Rossignol's  eyes,  "  Here's  a  billy  for  five  thou- 
Mrujl  livres.  Will  that  pay  you?" 
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"  A  Pinstant,  monsieur — a  Tinstant !  "  cried  the  host, 
disappearing. 

"  I  thought  the  rascal  would  understand  what  this 
meant,"  observed  Sir  Terence,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  re 
placed  the  note  in  his  porte^feuille. 

"Bedad!  I  hope  I  haven't  lost  my  pocket-book  in 
the  scrimmage,"  cried  Sir  Patrick.  "  No,  it's  here  safe 
enough,"  he  added,  taking  it  out  and  examining  it. 

"  Both  these  boobies  have  well-filled  porte-feuilles," 
remarked  De  Mille  to  the  Gomte  de  Horn.  "  We  must 
contrive  to  empty  them." 

"  Sur  ma  foi,  fortune  seems  to  have  thrown  them  in 
our  way,"  rejoined  De  Horn,  in  the  same  tone.  "  What 
a  pity  it  is  they  can't  speak  French." 

"  Oh,  they  can  talk  well  enough  for  our  purpose," 
said  De  Mille.  "  Besides,  M.  Harcourt  will  act  as  inter 
preter." 

"  With  so  much  money  about  you  as  you  appear  to 
have,  gentlemen,"  observed  Evelyn  to  the  two  Irishmen, 
"  you  ought  to  avoid  getting  into  brawls.  There  are 
plenty  of  cut-purses  in  the  crowd,  and  it  is  well  you 
have  not  got  your  pockets  picked." 

"  By  the  powers !  we  must  be  more  careful  in  future," 
said  Sir  Terence.  "  Divil  a  bit  did  we  mane  to  git  into 
a  row  at  all,  but  was  goin*  about  like  paiceable  folk, 
meddlin'  wi'  no  man,  when  our  English  broker  comes  up 
to  us,  and,  says  he,  '  I'll  bring  you  to  a  customer  who'll 
sell  you  some  shares.'  So  we  pushes  our  way  through 
the  crowd,  until  we  comes  right  opposite  to  this  tavern, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  we  finds  our  customer  standin* 
beside  the  little  hunchback  —  Teebow  they  calls  him, 
though  he  ain't  much  of  a  beau — who  lets  out  his  hump 
as  a  writin'-desk  to  the  Mississippians.  Well,  a  bargain 
was  struck,  and  our  broker  was  jist  makin'  a  note  of  the 
transaction  on  little  Teebow's  back,  when  up  comes  two 
or  three  tall  swaggerin'  fellows,  and  without  sayin'  by 
ver  lave,  knocks  him  and  the  dwarf  over  togither. 
This  makes  the  saucy  blades  laugh  heartily,  but  Pat 
and  I  soon  stop  their  fun,  for  quick  as  lightnin'  we 
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brings  down  our  sticks  on  their  showlders — whack  I— 
whack !  <  How  d'ye  like  it?'  says  I,  givin'  the  fellow 
nearest  me  a  smart  crack  on  the  crown.  '  That'll  tache 
ye  manners  next  time.'  Well,  he  didn't  seem  to  like  it 
at  all,  but  grinned  like  a  bah-boon,  and  began  to  saacre 
and  swear  like  a  trooper.  So  I  gives  him  another  gentle 
tap  on  the  sconce,  but  instead  of  pacify  in'  him,  it  makes 
him  swear  like  ten  thousand  divils  just  let  loose.  Out 
flies  his  toastin'-fbrk,  and  he  would  have  spitted  me  in 
a  trice  if  I  hadn't  bin  too  sharp  for  him,  and  made  him 
drop  his  weep'n.  Jist  then  Sir  Patrick  roars  out  for 
help,  and,  turnin'  round,  I  finds  him  hard  pressed  by 
three  or  four  ruffians.  4  Och,  murder,  my  jewel!'  cries 
I,  'I'll  be  with  you  in  a  jiffy.'  So  I  lays  about  me  right 
and  left  like  a  thrasher,  and  soon  clears  a  way  to  Sir 
Patrick;  and  then  we  stands  back  to  back,  and  bids  de 
fiance  to  the  whole  host  ov  'em.  However,  with  sich 
odds  against  us  we  must  soon  have  got  the  worst  ov  it, 
if  we  hadn't  found  shelter  here — thanks  be  to  yer  hon'r 
and  the  noble  company.  Ah,  here  comes  the  wine." 

As  he  spoke,  Rossignol  made  his  appearance,  followed 
by  a  garden  bearing  the  wine. 

The  table  was  then  quickly  cleared  by  the  active  host 
and  his  equally  active  attendant  of  the  empty  flasks  and 
the  debris  of  the  dejeuner.  Fresh  glasses  were  brought, 
and  a  couple  of  corks  drawn.  The  wine  was  then  tasted 
by  Sir  Terence,  who  smacked  his  lips  over  it  and  pro 
nounced  it  excellent,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  fill  to  the 
brim  all  the  glasses  of  the  company,  bowing  to  each  ap 
he  fulfilled  his  task.  After  raising  the  glass  to  his  lip*, 
but  without  drinking  a  drop,  Cossard  rose,  and,  apologiv 
ing  for  retiring,  quitted  the  room.  Evelyn  was  abou 
to  follow  his  example,  but  De  Mille  begged  him  to  stay 
a  few  moments,  saying, 

"If  you  leave  us,  M.  Harcourt,  we  shan't  be  able  to 
converse  with  our  new  friends." 

The  Irishmen  also  besought  him  so  earnestly  to  re 
main,  that  he  could  not  refuse  compliance.  However,  not 
all  the  entreaties  of  Sir  Terence  could  induce  him  to 
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empty  his  glass.  De  Mille  and  the  others,  who  were  of 
far  less  temperate  habits,  showed  no  such  reluctance,  but 
drank  as  freely  as  the  Irishmen  themselves,  and,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  four  out  of  the  six  bottles  were 
emptied.  Conversation  was  carried  on  between  the  Irish 
men  and  the  others  through  the  medium  of  Evelyn,  who 
good  naturedly  consented  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  as  the 
generous  wine  loosened  the  tongue  of  Sir  Terence,  who 
was  the  chief  speaker,  he  became  more  and  more  com 
municative,  detailed  the  interview  which  he  and  Sir 
Patrick  had  had  with  the  great  Mr.  Law,  boasted  of  their 
gilt  coach  and  footmen,  and  invited  all  the  company  to 
visit  them  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Regence,  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Honor£. 

"  Be  good  nough  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  M.  Harcourt," 
said  De  Mille,  glancing,  as  he  spoke,  expressively  at  the 
two  Irishmen,  "  that  the  Comte  de  Horn,  the  Chevalier 
d'Etampes,  and  myself,  Captain  de  Mille,  are  enchanted 
to  make  their  acquaintance — say  'enchanted,'  if  you 
please,  M.  Harcourt.  Add,  that  we  shall  do  ourselves 
the  honour  of  calling  upon  them  at  their  hotel,  and  shall 
always  be  delighted — pray  say  '  delighted/  M.  Harcourt 
— to  see  them  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandre.  Do  not  omit  to 
say  that  we  are  infinitely  obliged  — <  infinitely/  if  you 
please,  M.  Harcourt — by  their  proposal  to  lend  us  their 
carriage,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of 
their  polite  offer." 

When  this  was  conveyed  to  the  two  Irishmen  by 
Evelyn,  they  both  arose  and  bowed  with  ludicrous  cere- 
moniousness  to  De  Mille  and  the  others,  who,  in  order 
to  humour  the  jest,  rose  likewise,  and  bowed  with  mock 
formality  in  return. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble,  M. 
Harcourt/'  said  De  Mille,  apologetically,  "  but  my  dis 
graceful  ignorance  of  your  language  leaves  me  no  alter 
native.  We  all  come  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix  with  one 
object,  namely,  to  buy  or  sell  shares.  Will  you  ask  our 
new  friends  whether  they  are  disposed  to  sell  or  buy?  I 
can  meet  them  in  either  way." 
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This  question  being  put  by  Evelyn,  Sir  Terence  imme 
diately  replied, 

"  Bedad,  I'm  always  ready  for  bis'ness.  Ask  the  capt'n 
if  he  has  any  ' daughters'  and  'granddaughters'  for  sale." 

Whereunto,  on  the  question  being  propounded  to  him, 
De  Mille  replied  that  he  had  tQnfilles  and  twice  as  many 
petites  Jilles,  for  each  of  which  he  expected  ten  thousand 
livres. 

"  Jist  the  sort  ov  fam'ly  I  should  like  to  possess.  I'll 
take  'em  at  the  price,"  replied  Sir  Terence,  producing 
his  big  pocket-book,  and  counting  out  thirty  billets  de 
banque,  each  worth  ten  thousand  livres.  "  But  all  these 
girls  ought  to  have  a  *  mother*  to  tak  3  care  of  them,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh.  "Has  the  capt'n  got  one?  Airl 
if  so,  wot's  her  valley  ?" 

De  Mille  replied  that  he  had  a  "  mother" — more  tiinn 
one,  indeed — as  many  as  ten — but  he  could  not  part 
with  them  under  twelve  thousand  livres — with  a  pre 
mium. 

"  The  owld  ladies  stands  higher  in  the  marke-*  *nan 
their  daughters,  since  they  commands  a  premium,"  ob 
served  Sir  Terence.  u  They're  too  dear  for  me." 

"I'll  take  'em,  capt'n,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  bringing 
out  his  pocket-book,  "  and  as  many  more  as  you  like  to 
sell." 

As  soon  as  this  little  transaction  was  concluded,  a  fresh 
bottle  of  wine  was  opened,  and  all  the  glasses,  except 
Evelyn's,  replenished. 

"  Permit  me,  jontlemen,  to  propose  a  toast,"  said  Sir 
Terence,  getting  up,  glass  in  hand.  "  As  Sir  Patrick  and 
myself  owes  our  fortins  to  Mr.  Law,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  drinkin'  his  very  good  health  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present.  Here's  Mr.  Law  !  and  long  life  to  him  ! " 
he  added,  draining  his  glass  to  the  last  drop. 

"Mr.  Law,  and  long  life  to  him  I"  cried  Sir  Patrick, 
following  his  example. 

"A  la  sant^  de  Monseigneur  Law!"  cried  the  others, 
enthusiastically. 

"I  cannot  refuse  that  toast,"  said  Evelyn,  filling  his 
glass.  "  Long  live  Mr.  La*v !  and  may  he  long  occupy 
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the  proud  position  he  has  attained!"  And  he  added, 
"  Are  you  aware,  gentlemen,  that  he  is  about  to  visit  the 
Rue  Quincampoix  to-day?" 

"You  don't  say  so?"  exclaimed  De  Mille.  "I  have 
heard  nothing  about  it.  At  what  hour  is  he  likely  to  Vo 
here?" 

"  That  I  cannot   inform   you,"   replied   Evelyn.     "  , 
have  heard,  on  pretty  good  authority,  that  the  young  kirij. 
and  the  Regent  are  likewise  coming  here  to-day,  and  it 
so,  Mr.  Law  will  naturally  be  in  attendance  upon  hi* 
majesty." 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  correctly  informed,  sir?"  re 
marked  the  Comte  de  Horn.     "  I  supped  with  the  Re 
gent  last  night  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  nothing   was 
said  about  this  royal  visit." 

"  I  believe  my  information  will  prove  to  be  correct, 
M.  le  Comte,  though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the 
source  from  which  I  obtained  it,"  replied  Evelyn.  "  No 
public  intimation  has  been  given  of  the  intended  royal 
visit,  and  for  this  reason — his  youthful  majesty  desires 
fo  see  the  street  as  it  is — thronged  with  Mississippians. 
All  its  peculiar  features  would  be  lost  if  business  were 
interrupted." 

"Very  true,"  observed  De  Horn;  "the  Rue  Quin 
campoix  would  be  like  any  other  crowded  street  if  it 
wanted  its  extraordinary  bustle  and  animation.  But  I 
don't  think  that  even  the  young  king's  presence  would 
stop  the  stock-jobbing,  when  at  its  height.  What  say 
you,  De  Mille?" 

"I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  replied  the  person  ap 
pealed  to.  "  Men  won't  throw  away  the  chance  of  making 
a  million  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a  boy-monarch. 
He  comes  to  see  them — they  have  something  better  to 
do  than  to  waste  their  time  in  staring  at  him." 

"If  his  youthful  majesty  should  see  the  crowd  in  a 
state  of  excitement,"  remarked  D'Etampes,  "  he  will  fancy 
all  his  subjects  are  gone  mad." 

"  And  he  won't  be  far  out  if  he  does  think  so,"  said 
Evelyn,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Well,  we  are  all  as  mad  as  the  rest,"  cried  De  Mille; 
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"  and  for  my  part,  I  have  no  wish  ^  to  regain  my  senses. 
But  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  ask  our  new  friends  if 
they  would  like  a  game  at  quadrille,  a  party  at  piquet, 
or  a  little  hazard?  Hola!  Rossignol ! "  he  shouted. 
"  Cards  and  dice,  dy'e  hear ! " 

"De  suite,  monsieur,  de  suite!"  responded  the  host; 
and  he  presently  appeared  with  half  a  dozen  packs  of 
cards  and  a  couple  of  dice-boxes,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table  beside  De  Mille. 

"  Will  you  play,  gentlemen?  "  cried  De  Mille.  "  Shall 
it  be  this? — or  this?"  he  added,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  alternately  touching  the  cards  and  dice-boxes. 

As  the  invitation  could  not  be  misunderstood,  Sir 
Terence  immediately  arose,  and  taking  up  a  pack  of 
cards,  said,  "This." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  De  Mille,  with  a  smile.  "  The 
language  of  gaming  is  fortunately  intelligible  to  all  the 
world.  Shall  we  play  piquet?" 

"Piquet,  by  all  manes,  capt'n,*'  replied  Sir  Terence, 
pleased  with  his  own  cleverness.  "  We  both  ov  us  under 
stands  that  game,  havin'  often  played  it  at  the  Cheer- 
man's  Club  at  the  Blue  Posts." 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  play  now,"  said  Evelyn.  "  If 
you  do,  you'll  lose  your  money.  You  are  no  match  for 
these  gentlemen." 

"  Poh !  poh !  we're  not  sich  greenhorns  as  that,  are 
we,  Sir  Patrick?"  cried  Sir  Terence.  "Now  that  we 
belongs  to  the  quality,  we  must  do  as  the  quality  does." 

"  Tell  the  gentlemen  we  play  for  nothing  under  five 
thousand  livres,"  said  De  Mille  to  Harcourt. 

"What  was  that  observation  about  livres?"  inquired 
Sir  Terence. 

,  Evelyn  told   him,  and   added,    "  I  must   repeat  my 
caution  to  you." 

But  Sir  Terence  only  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh !  we're 
not  afeared.  Wre  like  a  little  gamblin'.  Hitherto  we've 
had  good  luck,  but  if  it  should  desert  us,  we  shan't  feel 
the  loss  of  a  few  thousand  livres — eh,  Sir  Patrick  ?**' 

"  Not  we,"  replied  the  personage  addressed,  bringing 
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out  his  porte-feuille,  the  sight  of  which  excited  the 
cupidity  of  De  Mille  and  his  companions,  and  they  re 
solved  to  empty  it  before  they  parted  with  him.  "We 
can  easily  make  up  our  losses  before  we  laves  the  street," 

(t  Again,  I  say  be  upon  your  guard,"  remarked  Evelyn 
to  the  Irishmen.  "  I  more  than  suspect  the  persons  you 
are  about  to  play  with  are  rooks." 

"  Rooks  did  you  say  ?  "  cried  Sir  Terence.  "  Then  iv 
they  takes  us  for  pigeons,  they'll  find  us  deuced  hard  to 
pluck.  Sir  Patrick  and  I  are  both  wide  awake,,  and  can 
see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  most  folk,  so  we  shall  be  up 
to  their  tricks." 

"Ay,  and  down  upon  'em,  too,  if  they  attempt  any 
foul  play,"  said  Sir  Patrick. 

"If  you're  wise,  you'll  come  with  me,"  said  Evelyn, 
preparing  to  depart. 

"  Won't  you  stay  and  take  a  hand  with  us,  M.  Har- 
court?"  said  De  Mille,  who  was  engaged  in  removing  all 
the  deuces,  trays,  fours  and  fives  from  a  pack  of  cards, 
preparatory  to  commencing  the  game. 

"  I  never  play,"  replied  Evelyn. 

"  Never  play !  You  surprise  me,"  cried  De  Mille. 
"  Then  you  don't  know  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life." 

"  Always  excepting  stock-jobbing,  which  I  hold  to  be 
more  exciting  than  cards,"  said  De  Horn. 

"  Stock-jobbing  is  gambling,"  said  De  Mille.  "  So  M. 
Harcourt  is  wrong  in  asserting  that  he  never  plays." 

"  At  all  events,  I  never  meddle  with  cards  and  dice," 
said  Evelyn. 

"  Well,  stop  a  few  minutes,  I  beg  of  you,  if  only  to 
explain  matters  to  your  countrymen,"  observed  De  Mille. 
"  We  should  be  sorry  to  take  any  advantage  of  them." 

"  1  can  be  of  no  further  assistance,"  said  Evelyn.  **  So 
I  must  leave  them  in  your  hands." 

"  And  be  assured  we'll  take  every  care  of  them  "  said 
De  Horn. 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  Evelyn. 

And  with  a  warning  look  at  the  Irishmen,  which,  ov» 
ever,  was  quite  lost  upon  them,  he  quitted  the  room 
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X. 

A  FEW   GROUPS   IN   THE   ETJE   QUINCAMPOIX. 

A  STEP  from  the  tavern  into  the  crowded  street  was 
like  a  plunge  into  a  torrent.  Finding  it  in  vain  to  struggle 
against  the  stream,  which  was  now  flowing  towards  the 
Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher,  Evelyn  suffered  himself  to  be 
borne  in  that  direction  Before  long,  however,  a  check 
was  experienced,  and  all  circulation  was  for  a  short  time 
impeded.  With  some  difficulty,  Evelyn  managed  to  extri 
cate  himself  from  the  throng,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
open  doorway  of  a  house,  from  which  position  he  was 
able  to  survey  the  tumultuous  scene. 

An  extraordinary  sight  it  was,  and  though  Evelyn  had 
often  witnessed  it  before,  it  had  still  as  much  interest  for 
him  as  ever.  The  crowd  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  was 
like  no  other  crowd.  Never  before  had  such  a  motley  as 
semblage  been  brought  together — nor  ever  will  be  again. 
Such  was  the  variety  of  costumes  and  characters  that  the 
scene  resembled  a  grand  carnival,  except  that  the  majority 
of  the  actors  came  for  purposes  of  speculation,  and  not  for 
amusement. 

Where,  but  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  could  have  been 
seen  nobles  and  manants,  priests  and  valets,  magistrates, 
philosophers,  and  chevaliers  d'industrie,  bargaining  toge 
ther?  Where,  but  in  this  street  could  be  seen  richly- 
attired  women  of  high  rank,  and  of  great  beauty,  mingling 
with  such  a  crowd,  and  transacting  business  with  any  one 
they  met?  Nothing  but  the  frenzy  for  gain  which  had 
seized  persons  of  all  classes  could  account  for  such  pro 
ceedings.  The  wonderful  fortunes  known  to  have  been 
made  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  caused  every  one  to  rush 
there,  hoping  to  be  equally  lucky.  Business  was  univer 
sally  neglected.  Nothing  was  thought  of  but  stock- 
job  hi.Tig.  Nothing  talked  of  but  the  price  of  actions — how 
they  rose — how  they  fell.  Even  in  our  speculating  times 
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it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  notion  of  the  frenzy 
which  then  prevailed — which  spread  like  a  contagion 
through  Paris — through  all  the  provinces  of  France,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  Europe.  In  a  satirical  carol  of  tne 
nay  we  read  of 

Les  plaisans  viremens 
Et  continuels  changemens 
Que  1'on  a  vu  dans  le  royaume 
De  Quincampoix  et  de  Vendome, 
On  1'achat  et  le  dividend 
Causoient  un  rumeur  si  grande, 
Qu'on  ne  vit  jamais  tant  de  rats 
Obseder  gens  de  tous  etats  ; 
Mari,  femme,  ga^on,  et  fille, 
Laquais,  servantes,  la  famille 
En  un  mot,  sans  rien  excepter, 
Venit  jouer  et  blanquetter. 
La  de  tous  pays  et  provinces, 
Marchands,  magistrats,  artisans, 
Prelats,  guerriers,  et  courtisans, 
Dues  et  pairs,  meme  des  princes, 
Non  du  pays,  mais  bien  forains, 
Accouroient  comme  des  essaims, 
Malgre  vent,  grele,  pluie,  et  crotte, 
Pour  y  jouer  a  la  marotte, 
En  beaux  et  bons  deniers  comptans, 
Contre  les  voleurs  calotines, 
Dont  la  France  et  terres  voisines 
Se  pourront  souvenir  long  temps. 

We  may  judge  of  the  frenzy  that  prevailed,  when  we 
see  that  it  made  the  haughtiest  aristocrats  lose  all  respect 
for  themselves,  and  that  while  under  the  influence  of  this 
fever  they  stooped  to  practices  from  which  in  calmer 
moments  they  would  have  revolted.  But  if  we  censure 
princes,  peers,  and  other  exalted  personages  for  conduct 
so  unworthy  of  their  station,  what  shall  we  say  of  noble 
dames  who  could  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  figure  in 
such  a  scene?  Yet,  as  we  have  shown,  women  of  the 
highest  rank  constantly  frequented  the  Rue  Quincampoix, 
and  were  amongst  the  most  eager  jobbers.  Utterly  dis 
regarding  the  construction  that  might  be  put  upon  their 
conduct,  heedless  of  the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  equally  heedless  of  the  fa- 
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miliarity  with  which  they  were  treated,  without  a  blush 
at  the  ribaldry  and  licentious  discourse  that  constantly 
met  their  ears,  they  went  on  through  the  throng,  carry 
ing  on  their  speculations  whenever  a  chance  offered.  It 
was  noticeable  that  these  high-born  dames,  and,  indeed, 
ladies  generally,  declined  to  deal  with  each  other,  and 
invariably  carried  on  their  transactions  with  those  of  the 
opposite  sex,  no  matter  of  what  rank — lacquey,  artisan 
peasant,  petit  maitre,  or  peer — over  whom  they  deemed 
their  charms  might  give  them  an  advantage. 

From  the  position  which  he  had  just  gained,  Evelyn 
looked  around  on  this  strange  scene.  Everybody  seemed 
in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement.  A  sudden  rise  had 
taken  place,  and  buyers  and  sellers  were  equally  clamorous. 
The  din  was  prodigious,  almost  bewildering,  and  would 
have  stunned  any  one  unaccustomed  to  it.  But  those 
who  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  and  engaged  in 
the  uproar,  knew  very  well  what  was  said.  Transactions 
for  large  sums  were  carried  on  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Meres,  jiltes,  and  petites  jilles,  were  dealt  out  with  one 
hand,  and  billets  de  banque  received  with  the  other.  The 
countenances  of  those  engaged  in  these  rapidly-conducted 
operations  were  a  study,  and  could  they  have  been  seized 
at  the  moment,  would  have  formed  an  unequalled  picture. 

As  he  ran  his  eye  rapidly  over  the  throng,  several 
groups  attracted  Evelyn's  attention.  One  was  composed 
of  a  lady  richly  dressed,  and  evidently  of  rare  personal 
attractions,  though  her  features  were  partially  concealed 
by  a  half  mask  of  black  velvet.  She  was  buying  actions 
from  two  brokers,  for  which  she  paid  a  considerable  sum 
in  billete  de  banque,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  trans 
action  hei  mask  fell  off,  and  disclosed  the  flark  eyes,  dark 
tresses,  and  charming  countenance  of  the  Regent's  petit 
corbeau  noir,  the  Comtesse  de  Parabere.  The  mask  was 
quickly  replaced,  and  the  countess  disappeared  as  speedily 
as  she  could. 

The  next  lady  upon  whom  our  observer's  eye  rested 
was  a  person  of  very  inferior  condition,  and  with  but 
little  pretension  to  personal  attraction,  though  she,  too 
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was  very  richly  dressed.  As  she  wore  no  mask,  Evelyn, 
to  whom  she  had  been  previously  pointed  out,  and  who 
was  acquainted  with  her  history,  instantly  recognised  her 
as  Madame  Chaumont,  a  widow  who  had  come  to  Paris 
about  a  lawsuit,  and  who  had  already  gained  a  hundred 
millions  by  her  speculations  in  this  street.  She  was  sur 
rounded  by  Mississippians,  with  all  of  whom  she  appeared 
to  be  dealing. 

Not  far  from  the  lucky  Madame  Chaumont  stood  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  who  was  now  as  regularly  to  be  seen  in 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  as  any  other  jobber.  At  this  mo 
ment  the  prince  was  selling  shares  to  a  stout,  well-looking 
man,  whose  countenance,  though  he  could  not  recal  it, 
was  familiar  to  Evelyn.  This  stout  personage  was  no 
other  than  Law's  ci-devant  coachman,  Hippolyte. 

The  next  person  to  attract  Evelyn's  notice  was  M. 
Chirac,  the  Regent's  principal  physician,  a  man  ordinarily 
of  grave  exterior  and  extremely  dignified  deportment,  but 
he  now  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
was  gesticulating  furiously  to  M.  Chambery,  a  speculator 
with  whom  he  was  dealing.  Like  Madame  Chaumont, 
Chambe'ry  was  a  singular  instance  of  the  caprice  of  for 
tune.  A  poor  Savoyard,  he  gained  a  bare  livelihood  by 
acting  as  a  commissioner,  but  since  the  commencement 
of  the  System  he  had  contrived  to  amass  forty  millions, 
and  at  this  particular  juncture  he  was  endeavouring  to 
purchase  an  office  in  the  royal  household. 

Close  to  Chambery,  and  now  availing  himself  of  the 
broad  omoplate  of  Martial  to  jot  down  his  calculations, 
was  Vincent  Leblanc,  another  speculator,  who  had  pro 
fited  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  by  the  System.  The 
two  persons  with  whom  Leblanc  was  now  transacting 
business  were  no  other  than  Montesquieu  and  Fontenelle. 
These  two  celebrated  men  were  kept  in  countenance  by 
a  pair  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  day — namely,  the  Abbe* 
Terrason  and  M.  de  la  Mothe. 

Many  other  remarkable  personages  came  under  Eve* 
lyn's  ken.  Among  the  throng  he  recognised  three  of  t^T 
Regent's  Roues,  De  Broglie,  Brancas,  and  Noce",  and  in 
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the  balcony  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
he  discovered  the  Duchesse  de  Brissac,  the  beautiful  Mar 
quise  de  Bellefonds,  Madame  de  Blanchefort,  and  Made 
moiselles  d'Espinoy  and  De  Melun.  In  fact,  almost  every 
window  in  this  part  of  the  street  was  garnished  with 
charming  court  dames.  The  ladies,  as  we  have  previously 
intimated,  were  by  no  means  indifferent  spectatresses  of 
the  scene,  but  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  extraordinary 
drama  going  on,  being  constantly  engaged  in  speculations 
with  the  Mississippians  and  brokers  in  the  street. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  crowd  was  the  number  of 
richly-dressed  persons,  and  these  were  by  no  means  people 
of  the  highest  rank,  for  those  who  made  money  invariably 
expended  it  in  costly  stuffs,  and  clothed  themselves  in 
embroidered  velvets  and  silks,  and  even  in  cloth  of  gold, 
wearing  buttons  of  solid  gold  and  silver.  This  extrava 
gance  was  carried  to  such  a  point  that  all  the  warehouses 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  were  emptied  of  their  stores  of 
silks,  velvets,  tissues,  lace,  and  embroidery,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  check  the  over-indulgence  in  rich 
stuffs  by  a  sumptuary  law. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  laughable  incident  occurred. 
A  Mississippian  of  the  lower  order,  but  who  was  arrayed 
in  a  blue  velvet  coat  bedizened  with  gold  lace,  and  fur 
nished  with  buttons  of  solid  gold,  deliberately  took  it  off, 
and  gave  it  to  a  broker  with  whom  he  was  bargaining  to 
make  up  the  amount  of  a  share.  But  he  undertook  to 
redeem  the  pledge  within  five  minutes,  and  so  expedi- 
tiously  were  operations  conducted,  that  he  got  back  his 
coat  within  the  given  time. 

Strange  indeed  was  the  manner  in  which  the  trans 
actions  were  conducted.  The  brokers  refused  nothing 
but  specie.  A  young,  beautiful,  and  richly-dressed  woman, 
having  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  shares  she  coveted, 
gave  all  her  jewels  to  a  broker.  One  man  paid  for  a  few 
shares  with  his  title-deeds,  and  deemed  himself  singularly 
fortunate.  Another  offered  a  mortgage  deed,  and  a  third 
bills  of  exchange.  Mistakes  were  occasionally  made,  and 
a  priest  in  his  hurry  to  conclude  a  bargain  handed  over 
>  billet  d'enterrement  instead  of  a  billet  de  banque. 
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Laughable  encounters  constantly  took  place.  Hus 
bands,  who  thought  their  wives  safe  at  home,  discovered 
them  in  the  crowd;  servants,  who  ought  to  have  been 
engaged  in  their  household  duties,  stumbled  upon  their 
masters  or  mistresses;  clerks  confronted  their  employers; 
and  debtors  could  not  avoid  their  creditors. 

But  these  encounters,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  rarely  led  to  unpleasant  consequences.  People 
were  too  much  engrossed  by  the  business  they  came  upon 
to  squabble.  Thus  the  husband  passed  on  without  stop 
ping  to  upbraid  his  wife ;  the  clerk  escaped  unquestioned ; 
and  the  servant  was  excused.  Amongst  the  crowd  Evelyn 
descried  several  persons  who  had  profited  enormously  by 
the  System — to  wit,  old  Samuel  Bernard,  the  banker ; 
Antoine  Crozat,  of  whom  mention  has  been  previously 
made ;  M.  Farges,  originally  a  common  soldier,  and  now 
worth  twenty  millions;  the  Sieur  Andre,  who  had  made 
sixty  millions;  and  Messieurs  Le  Blanc  and  De  la  Faye, 
each  of  whom  had  made  eighteen  millions. 

Evelyn  had  just  completed  his  survey  of  the  various 
groups  we  have  described,  when  a  tall,  stately-looking 
valet,  in  a  rich  livery,  made  his  way  towards  him.  It 
was  Thierry. 

66  Lady  Catherine  Law  is  in  the  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  immediately  opposite  to  where  you 
stand,  sir,"  said  Thierry,  "  and  having  observed  you 
among  the  crowd,  she  has  sent  me  to  say  she  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.  I  may  add,"  he  continued,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  that  his  majesty  is  expected  in  a  few  minutes.  If 
it  will  please  you  to  follow  me  I  will  conduct  you  to  her 
ladyship." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Evelyn  gladly 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  soon  across  the  street 
with  his  conductor. 
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XT. 

OP  THE  OVATION  RECEIVED  BY  LAW. 

THE  house  to  which  he  was  taken  was  the  largest 
iti  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and  was  not  without  some 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  It  stood  back  a 
little  from  the  street,  and  possessed  handsome  windows 
and  elaborately- wrought  iron  balconies. 

The  door  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  but  at  a  word  from 
Thierry  they  allowed  Evelyn  to  pass,  and  he  entered 
the  house  with  his  conductor. 

The  guard  at  the  door  proving  conclusively  that  some 
persons  of  importance  must  be  inside  the  house  which 
Evelyn  had  just  entered,  the  general  gaze  was  directed 
towards  the  windows,  but  for  some  time  the  public 
curiosity  remained  ungratified. 

At  length,  <i  party  of  richly-dressed  ladies  appeared 
at  the  upper  windows,  and  some  of  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  better  view  of  the  street,  came  forward  into 
the  balconies.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  Lady 
Catherine  Law,  who,  being  recognised  by  the  assemblage, 
was  enthusiastically  cheered.  With  Lady  Catherine, 
besides  her  children,  were  Colombe  and  Belinda. 

It  being  now  certain  that  Law  must  be  in  the  house, 
loud  shouts  were  raised  for  him  by  the  crowd,  but,  as  he 
did  not  respond  to  the  calls,  they  increased  in  vehemence, 
until  the  whole  street  became  in  an  uproar.  The  cries 
were  so  loud  and  persistent,  that  at  length  Law  yielded, 
and  stepped  forth  upon  the  balcony  on  the  first  floor, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  unoccupied,  and  bowed  to 
the  assemblage. 

On  his  appearance  the  most  frantic  demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm  and  delight  were  made,  and  the  tremendous 
•shout  which  arose  was  carried  along  to  either  extremity 
of  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and  was  caught  up  by  the 
in  all  the  adjacent  streets. 
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It  being  evident  from' Law's  manner  that  he  desired 
to  address  the  assemblage,  silence  was  at  length  obtained, 
and  in  a  brief  speech,  which,  being  uttered  in  a  clear 
and  sonorous  voice,  was  heard  to  a  considerable  distance, 
he  thanked  them  for  the  gratifying  reception  they  had 
given  him,  assuring  them  it  was  ample  reward  for  all 
his  exertions  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  kingdom, 
and  extend  its  commerce. 

"  My  aim,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  has  been  to  relieve 
the  state  from  debt,  to  free  the  people  from  vexatious 
imposts,  and  to  render  trade  flourishing,  and  I  am  proud 
to  think  I  have  succeeded." 

"  You  have ! — you  have  !  "  cried  a  thousand  voices* 
"You  are  the  preserver  of  the  country — the  benefactor 
of  the  people.  We  are  indebted  to  you,  and  to  you 
alone,  for  our  present  prosperity.  You  have  made  us 
all  rich  and  happy.  Poverty  and  misery  are  no  longer 
known  in  France.  Vive  Monseigneur  Law  ! " 

Never  before  had  Law  experienced  such  emotions  as 
now  swelled  within  his  breast.  Fully  believing  that  he 
had  conferred  incalculable  benefits  upon  the  country,  be 
lieving  also  that  his  System  would  endure,  he  accepted 
the  homage  paid  him  as  if  his  due,  and  exulted  in  his 
triumph. 

His  appearance  at  that  moment  excited  universal  ad 
miration.  His  lofty  and  imposing  figure,  his  strikingly 
handsome  lineaments,  his  dignified  deportment — all  con 
tributed  to  the  effect  he  produced.  So  wonderful  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  assemblage,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  would  never  leave  off  shouting.  Law  bowed  to 
them  repeatedly,  and  whenever  he  did  so  the  acclamations 
were  renewed. 

"  Messieurs  ! "  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  vociferations  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  "  you  have  already  bestowed 
more  praise  upon  me  than  I  deserve.  Your  cheers  must 
now  be  addressed  to  one  to  whom  they  are  rightfully 
due.  To  arouse  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  I  am  certain 
burns  in  every  breast,  I  have  only  to  mention  that  your 
young  king  is  present." 
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No  sooner  was  this  announcement  made  than  fresh 
acclamations  arose,  and  shouts  resounded  on  all  sides  of 
«  Vive  le  Roi." 

In  the  midst  of  these  loyal  demonstrations  Law  bowed 
and  withdrew,  and  presently  afterwards,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  the  young  king  came 
out  upon  the  balcony.  His  habiliments,  of  light  blue 
satin,  set  off  his  graceful  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
He  was  attended  by  the  Regent  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
and  behind  him  stood  the  Marechal  de  Villeroi  and  Law. 

The  young  monarch's  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
fresh  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  devotion;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  assemblage  was  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch  when  Law  was  called  forward  by  the  king,  who 
addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  the  import  of  which  could 
easily  be  conjectured  by  those  who  witnessed  the  scene. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  have  remained,  it  was  dis 
pelled  by  the  Regent,  who  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 

"  Messieurs !  his  majesty  desires  publicly  to  thank  M. 
Law  for  the  important  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
state  and  to  the  country  at  large ! " 

On  this,  the  plaudits  were  louder  than  ever,  and  the 
whole  place  resoundeu  with  shouts  of  "  Vivent  le  Roi 
et  Monseigneur  Law  ! " 
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XII. 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  THE  YOUNG  KING  AND  MADEMOISELLE  LAW. 

BOWING  graciously  to  the  assemblage,  and  giving  his 
hand  to  his  uncle,  who  stood  close  behind  him,  the  young 
monarch  withdrew  from  the  balcony. 

"I  hope  your  majesty  does  not  regret  the  visit  you 
have  paid  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix?"  observed  the 
Regent,  as  he  conducted  his  royal  nephew  to  a  fauteuil. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  greatly  interested  by  all 
I  have  seen  and  heard,"  replied  Louis.  "  Until  this  mo 
ment  I  had  no  conception  how  very  highly  M.  Law  is 
esteemed  by  the  people.  What  can  be  done  to  mark  our 
sense  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  kingdom?" 

"  I  would  recommend  your  majesty  to  begin  by  placing 
the  entire  administration  of  the  finances  in  his  hands," 
returned  the  Regent. 

"  I  wish  to  do  so,"  said  Louis.  (e  But  I  understand 
from  the  Marechal  de  Villeroi  that  he  is  disqualified  from 
holding  the  office  of  comptroller-general." 

"  The  disqualifications  may  be  removed,  sire,"  returned 
the  Regent.  "  I  trust  M.  Law  may  be  induced  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Abbe  Tencin,  who  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  his  conversion,  to  renounce  his  heretical  doctrines 
and  embrace  the  faith  of  Rome.  If  so,  the  main  diffi 
culty  will  be  obviated,  since  his  naturalisation  will  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Your  majesty  will  do  well  to  reflect  before  promising 
the  appointment,"  said  Villeroi  in  the  king's  ear.  "  Wait 
to  see  how  the  System  goes  on." 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  it  has  done  already," 
replied  Louis.  "  I  hope  the  Abbe  Tencin  will  fulfil  his 
godly  task,  mon  oncle,"  he  added  to  the  Regent.  "  In 
that  case,  M.  Law  shall  have  the  post." 

"I  ought  to  inform  your  majesty,"  said  the  Regent, 
"  that  Lady  Catherine  Law,  with  her  son  and  daughter, 

IT 
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are  in  an  upper  room  of  this  house.     Will  it  please  }'ou 
to  receive  them?" 

Louis  graciously  assented,  and  on  being  acquainted 
with  his  majesty's  pleasure,  Law  quitted  the  room,  and 
presently  returned  with  Lady  Catherine  and  his  children, 
all  of  whom  were  presented  by  the  Regent,  and  received 
with  the  greatest  affability  by  the  young  king.  To  Lady 
Catherine,  Louis  spoke  of  the  ovation  her  husband  had 
just  received  from  the  public.  To  Mademoiselle  Law  he 
addressed  some  compliments  which  she  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate.  And  he  gratified  young  John  Law  im- 
,mensely  by  telling  him  he  was  the  very  image  of  his 
father. 

"  Pray  stay  a  moment,  mademoiselle,"  he  added  to 
Kate  Law,  who  was  about  to  retire.  "  I  want  to  say  a 
word  to  you  about  my  ball.  I  hope  you  like  dancing  ?  " 

"  I  am  passionately  fond  of  it,  sire,"  she  replied. 

"  I  fancied  so,"  he  said.  "  We  will  dance  a  minuet 
together — unless  you  prefer  any  other  figure." 

"  The  minuet  is  my  favourite  dance,  sire,"  replied 
Kate. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Louis,  smiling.  "But 
I  am  arranging  a  little  ballet  in  which  you  and  your 
brother  must  take  part." 

"Excuse  me,  sire,  for  reminding  you  that  the  ballet 
is  already  filled  up,"  remarked  Villeroi. 

"Who  has  filled  it  up?"  demanded  Louis,  noticing 
Kate's  look  of  disappointment. 

"  I  have,  sire,"  replied  the  marechal,  "  with  young  per 
sons  qualified  by  their  rank  to  dance  with  your  majesty." 

"  You  have  taken  too  much  upon  yourself,  M.  le  Mare 
chal,  in  making  this  arrangement  without  my  sanction," 
said  Louis,  "and  you  will  have  to  undo  your  work. 
Two  of  those  whom  you  have  selected  must  be  left  out, 
and  their  places  assigned  to  Mademoiselle  Law  and  her 
brother." 

"I  hope  your  majesty  will  not  insist  upon  this,"  re 
monstrated  Villeroi.  "  It  will  embarrass  me  greatly.* 

"  I  cannot  help  that,"  said  Louis. 
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"Oh!  pray,  sire,  do  not  let  the  arrangements  be  dis 
turbed  on  my  account ! "  said  Kate.  "  It  will  be  quite 
sufficient  gratification  to  me  to  witness  the  ballet,  with 
out  taking  part  in  it/' 

"  But  you  shall  dance  in  it,  mademoiselle,  and  so  shall 
your  brother,"  said  Louis.  "  M.  le  Mar^chal,  you  will 
take  care  that  my  injunctions  are  obeyed.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  that  can  be  done  to  render  the  ball  agreeable 
to  you,  mademoiselle?"  he  added  to  Kate. 

"  Oh !  sire,  you  are  too  considerate,"  she  cried. 

"Not  at  all,  mademoiselle,"  he  rejoined.  "As  the 
daughter  of  one  who  has  rendered  such  important  ser 
vices  to  the  kingdom,  you  are  entitled  to  every  considera 
tion  from  me.  Is  there  any  one  whom  you  desire  to  have 
invited  to  the  ball?" 

"  Can  this  be  the  great-grandson  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque?"  mentally  ejaculated  Villeroi,  with  a  groan. 

"  Your  majesty  emboldens  me  to  mention  that  I  have 
one  friend  whom  I  love  as  a  sister — Mademoiselle  Co- 
lombe  Laborde — and  it  .would  indeed  gratify  me  if  she 
were  honoured  with  an  invitation." 

"  She  shall  have  one,"  returned  Louis.  "  Mark  what 
I  say,  M.  le  Marechal.  Mademoiselle  Colombe  Laborde 
is  to  be  invited." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sire,"  groaned  Villeroi. 

"  Mademoiselle  Laborde  is  a  very  charming  person," 
observed  the  Regent.  "  But  your  majesty  may  judge  of 
her  yourself;  for,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  she  is  with  Lady 
Catherine's  party  in  the  upper  room.  Shall  she  be  pre 
sented?" 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Louis ;  "  and  let  the  whole 
of  Lady  Catherine  Law's  party  be  introduced  at  the 
same  time." 

This  order  being  communicated  by  the  Regent  to  a 
gentleman  in  waiting  at  the  door,  it  was  at  once  carried 
into  effect,  and  shortly  afterwards  Belinda  and  her  hus 
band,  Sir  Harry  Archer,  the  Earl  of  Islay,  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  Evelyn  Harcourt,  and  Mademoiselle  Laborde, 
were  severally  announced,  and  presented  to  the  young 
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king,  by  whom  they  were  all  very  graciously  received, 
Louis  was  particularly  struck  by  Colombe,  and  told  Kate 
he  was  much  indebted  to  her  for  enabling  him  to  have  so 
charming  a  person  at  his  ball. 

The  presentations  being  made  without  the  usual  form 
and  ceremony,  there  was  no  restraint,  and  everybody  was 
delighted  with  ihe  affability  displayed  by  the  young 
king. 

When  Evelyn  came  up  to  make  his  obeisance  to  the 
youthful  monarch,  the  Regent  remarked  to  his  royal 
nephew,  "  Sire,  I  am  about  to  ask  a  favour  of  you." 

"You  can  ask  nothing  that  I  will  refuse,  mon  oncle," 
replied  Louis,  smiling.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  have  invited  this  young  lady" — pointing  to  Co 
lombe — "  to  please  Mademoiselle  Law.  Invite  this  young 
gentleman" — indicating  Evelyn — "  to  please  me." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  rejoined  the  king.  "Take  care 
M.  Harcourt  is  invited,"  he  added  to  Villeroi. 

"Your  majesty  had  better  invite  all  the  company,"  said 
the  old  marechal,  unable  to  repress  his  vexation. 

"An  excellent  suggestion!"  exclaimed  the  Regent. 
"  They  are  all  M.  Law's  friends." 

"  And  as  such  they  are  welcome  to  me,"  said  Louis. 
"  I  am  obliged  by  the  hint,  M.  le  Marechal,  and  will 
act  upon  it.  Take  care  that  all  the  company  are  in 
vited." 

The  old  mare'chal  looked  perfectly  aghast  at  the  com 
mand,  but  did  not  venture  to  offer  any  remonstrance. 

"  See  it  be  done,"  echoed  the  Regent,  laughing  at 
Villeroi's  consternation.  "Your  majesty  is  quite  right. 
Too  much  honour  cannot  be  shown  M.  Law." 

"  And  in  honouring  my  friends,  your  majesty  confers 
most  honour  upon  me,"  said  Law. 

"These  are  but  trifling  favours,  sir,  and  scarcely  merit 
your  thanks,"  said  Louis.  "  We  have  better  things  in 
store  for  you.  Have  we  not,  mon  oncle?" 

"  Ay,  that  we  have,"  replied  the  Regent.  "  But 
enough  for  the  present.  Does  your  majesty  desire  to 
tarry  here  longer  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Louis.     "  I  have  had  p  «^-^*  o*  str*nflre 
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sights,  and  have  no  appetite  for  more.  Adieu,  M.  Law 
I  shall  ever  retain  a  pleasant  recollection  of  my  visit  to 
the  Rue  Quincampoix." 

He  then  arose,  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  Regent, 
graciously  saluted  the  company,  who  drew  aside,  and 
bent  reverentially  as  he  passed  out. 

His  youthful  majesty  was  followed  by  the  Due  de  Bour 
bon  and  Villeroi;  and  in  this  manner  he  was  conducted 
to  his  carriage,  which  awaited  him  in  the  Rue  Saint  Denis, 
at  the  rear  of  the  house. 


of  tje     iftlj  23oofu 


BOOK  VI.-THE  COMPTROLLER-GENERAL. 
I. 

THE    REALISERS. 

HITHERTO,  great  and  unquestionable  benefits  had 
flowed  to  France  from  Law's  System.  Commerce  had 
not  only  been  revived,  but  was  continually  on  the  in 
crease.  The  number  of  manufactures  was  prodigiously 
augmented.  Evidences  of  general  prosperity  were  pro 
claimed  in  a  manner  the  most  unmistakable — not  only 
in  the  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  by  the 
liquidation  of  debts,  and  the  almost  total  cessation  of 
failures.  Great  public  works  were  commenced.  Splen 
did  hotels  and  maisons  de  plaisance  were  built.  Bar 
racks  were  for  the  first  time  constructed;  the  Pont  de 
Blois  was  built;  and  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  planned. 
Some  of  the  noblest  buildings  of  Paris  date  from  Law's 
epoch.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  mendicity  had 
existed  to  a  frightful  extent,  but  it  was  now  confidently 
anticipated  that  pauperism  would  cease.  Many  oppres- 
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sive  taxes  were  lightened  or  altogether  removed.  Exiles 
were  invited  to  return.  Advances  were  made  at  two  per 
cent,  to  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  credit.  Two 
millions  were  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  prisoners  for 
debt;  and  large  sums  unjustly  seized  by  the  Chamber  of 
Justice,  under  the  Due  de  Noailles,  were  restored.  Hos 
pitals  were  built  and  endowed,  and  an  immense  boon  was 
conferred  upon  the  public  by  the  establishment  of  gra 
tuitous  instruction  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

These  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  System;  and 
with  such  results  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  author  should 
become  the  object  of  popular  idolatry. 

Besides  those  enumerated,  many  other  beneficial  mea 
sures  were  contemplated  by  Law,  but  unfortunately  time 
was  never  afforded  him  for  the  realisation  of  his  vast  de 
signs. 

As  yet,  however,  confidence  in  the  System  remained 
unshaken,  and  the  power  and  popularity  of  its  founder 
increased.  But  even  at  this  juncture,  when  the  public 
infatuation  was  at  its  height,  when  the  rise  in  the  shares 
of  the  Company  was  steadily  maintained,  when  the  billets 
de  banque  were  preferred  to  gold,  there  were  some  per 
sons  who,  seeing  further  than  the  mass,  and  apprehending 
a  crisis  at  no  distant  date,  began  cautiously  to  convert 
their  paper  into  gold. 

In  the  first  instance,  these  "Realisers,"  as  they  were 
termed,  were  almost  entirely  composed  of  English,  Dutch, 
and  Genoese  speculators;  but  very  soon  some  of  the  more 
cautious  of  the  Mississippians  followed  their  example.  By 
a  manosuvre  concerted  among  themselves,  the  price  of 
ehares  was  maintained,  by  a  set  of  persons  who  combined 
together,  for  a  fortnight  st  twenty  thousand  livres,  and 
during  this  time  they  sold.  After  inundating  the  Rue 
Quincampoix  with  actions,  they  carried  their  notes  to  the 
Bank,  and  converted  them  into  specie. 

By  publishing  edicts  calculated  to  enhance  the  value 
of  paper,  and  diminish  that  of  gold,  Law  endeavoured 
to  defeat  these  manoeuvres,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to 
counteract  them  they  were  btill  carried  on. 
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"  The  Banque  Royale,"  says  Duhautchamp,  in  reference 
to  these  combinations,  "  would  have  always  been  in  a  state 
to  pay  all  the  billets  presented  to  it,  had  not  the  value  of 
all  the  paper  emanating  from  the  operations  of  the  System 
been  raised  by  manoeuvres  to  the  enormous  sum  of  six 
millions !  People  of  all  conditions,  having  no  other  ob 
ject  than  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  System,  em 
ployed  the  principal  dealers  to  obtain  the  value  of  their 
effects.  These  merchants,  made  aware  of  the  manoeuvre 
by  the  parties  who  desired  to  draw  them  into  their  opera 
tions,  sought  to  profit  by  the  favourable  conjuncture  which 
allowed  the  shareholders  sufficient  time  to  get  rid  of  their 
shares — that  is  to  say,  to  negotiate  their  paper  impercep 
tibly,  and  not  by  a  single  stroke.  With  this  design  they 
employed  all  their  funds,  not  to  maintain  the  shares  in  a 
proportionable  balance,  but  to  kindle  a  flame  which  might 
last  for  a  few  days.  The  movements  of  the  greedy  Mis- 
sissippians  having  caused  the  old  shares  of  the  Occident 
to  rise  to  eighteen  and  twenty  thousand  livres,  and  the 
new  subscriptions  in  proportion,  enabled  the  principal 
shareholders,  whose  porte-feuilles  were  full  of  paper,  to 
convert  their  shares  into  billets  de  banque,  with  as  much 
profit  as  they  could  hope  to  obtain  by  waiting  longer. 
From  this  moment  they  meditated  a  retreat,  and  thought 
>ariously  of  realising  their  funds,  either  in  specie,  jewel 
lery,  landed  property,  personal  property,  furniture,  or  any 
thing  more  solid  than  paper.  The  first  Realisers  having 
restored  gold  from  the  contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
the  other  Mississippians,  who  perceived  the  scarceness  of 
the  metal,  flung  themselves  upon  everything  else  they 
could  find,  and  made  lands,  houses,  and  goods  rise  six 
or  seven  times  above  their  value." 

Further  on  the  same  writer  remarks :  tc  As  to  the  new 
men,  finding  themselves  overwhelmed  with  paper,  they 
made  all  imaginable  efforts  to  realise;  whereby  the  neces 
saries  of  life  rose  to  a  most  exorbitant  price.  The  drapers 
and  mercers  sold  at  twenty-five  crowns  the  yard  cloth  for 
which  they  had  before  asked  sixteen  or  eighteen  francs — 
and  velvets,  silks,  and  other  stuffs  in  the  same  propor 
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tion.  The  rents  of  houses  were  most  exorbitant.  In  cer 
tain  pieces  of  goldsmith's  work  the  graver's  labour  cost 
more  than  double  the  price  of  the  gold  itself.  At  last  all 
was  so  upset  that  sensible  persons  were  perplexed  how  to 
act.  A  prodigious  number  of  new  coaches  embarrassed 
the  city,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  approach  the 
principal  streets,  especially  those  leading  to  the  Rue  Quin- 
campoix.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  provinces 
had  rushed  to  Paris:  those  who  could  not  share  in  the 
fortunes  already  made  sought  to  embark  in  the  new  opera 
tions.  The  deputies  of  companies  and  corporate  bodies 
who  had  come  up  to  receive  the  reimbursement  of  their 
rents,  had  no  sooner  touched  their  funds  than  they  carried 
them  off  to  realise  them.  Among  the  great  millionnaires3 
Vernesobre,  instead  of  buying  lands  and  houses,  or  mono 
polising  merchandise,  like  Vignolles,  another  Mississip- 
pian,  realised  thirty  millions  in  gold,  and  contrived  to 
send  it  out  of  the  kingdom.  Madame  Caumont,  who  had 
not  the  same  facilities  as  Vernesobre,  who  was  a  cashier 
at  the  Bank,  pounced  upon  lands  and  houses.  She  bought 
a  quantity  of  signorial  lands,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  by  this  means  acquired 
many  superb  hotels — amongst  others,  the  Hotel  de  Pom- 
pone,  in  the  Place  des  Victoires.  The  panic  which  seized 
those  who  had  not  given  in  to  the  practices  we  have  de 
scribed,  was  doubly  disastrous  to  the  credit  of  the  paper 
by  the  precipitate  sale  which  they  effected  when  the  mil- 
lionnaires  had  carried  off  all  the  specie  and  all  the  billets 
de  banque  they  could  procure;  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  new  decree  always  excited  a  brisk 
movement  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix — and  this  served  as  a 
pretext  to  raise  or  lower  the  actions.  The  strongest,  who 
desired  to  sell  largely,  boldly  announced  that  the  decree 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  paper,  and  distributed 
billets  de  banque;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  designed  to 
buy  a  large  amount,  they  interpreted  the  decree  in  a  dif 
ferent  manner,  making  a  manoeuvre  in  the  opposite  direc 
tion.  By  such  management  they  sustained  for  more  than 
fifteen  days  the  actions  of  the  Occident  at  eighteen  thou- 
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sand  livres,  so  as  to  allow  themselves  time  to  make  all 
right." 

At  this  juncture  a  grand  assemblage  of  the  directors  and 
principal  shareholders  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  took 
place  in  the  H6tel  Mazarin.  The  meeting  comprised  not 
only  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due 
de  la  Force,  and  many  of  the  aristocracy,  but  all  the  new 
millionnaires,  and  it  was  remarked  that  these  parvenus 
were  more  splendidly  attired  than  the  nobles,  and  that 
the  equipages  awaiting  them  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu 
were  the  finest  to  be  seen  there.  The  Regent  presided, 
but  the  discussions  were  conducted  by  Law. 

It  appeared,  from  the  statement  of  the  director-general, 
that  the  enormous  number  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  shares  had  been  created,  of  which  the  king  pos 
sessed  one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  company  an  equal 
number.  The  profits  of  the  company  were  estimated  at 
twelve  millions,  and  Law  proposed  thenceforward  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  shares, — an  announce 
ment  which  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  No  one  ques 
tioned  the  correctness  of  Law's  statement.  He  had  ac 
complished  so  many  financial  miracles,  that  to  doubt  him 
now  was  impossible. 

Immediately  after  this  meeting,  such  was  the  frenzy  of 
the  jobbers  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix^  that  the  shares 
mounted  higher  than  ever.  But  this  extraordinary  rise 
chiefly  benefited  the  Realisers,  and  such  heavy  drains 
were  made  by  them  upon  the  Bank,  that  its  vast  reserve 
of  gold  became  perceptibly  diminished. 

Alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  Law  endeavoured  to 
check  them  by  an  edict  which  raised  the  value  of  the 
billets  de  banque  five  per  cent,  above  that  of  specie. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  drain  of  gold  still  continued. 

As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  avert  the  danger  by 
which  the  System  was  threatened,  and  as  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  getting  the  whole  power  into  his  own 
hands  to  baffle  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  Law  signified 
to  the  Regent  that  he  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  which  would  enable  him  to 
accept  the  office  of  comptroller-general  of  finance. 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  have  got  rid  of  youi 
scruples,"  said  the  prince,  smiling.  "Dubois  shall  send 
the  Abbe  Tencin  to  you  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  convince  you  of  your  errors,  and  make  a 
good  Catholic  of  you.  But  what  will  Lady  Catherine 
say  to  your  conversion?  I  know  she  is  strongly  opposed 
to  it."  ' 

"  I  have  not  yet  communicated  my  design  to  her,"  re 
plied  Law.  "  But  whatever  arguments  she  may  employ, 
I  shall  remain  firm." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  Regent.  "  As  long  as  this  bar  to 
your  promotion  exists,  I  cannot  help  you  as  I  fain  would 
do,  neither  can  I  remove  your  enemy,  D'Argenson,  from 
the  post  of  minister  of  finances.  You  have  done  wisely 
in  coming  to  this  decision.  Prepare  for  a  visit  from  the 
Abb£  Tencin  to-morrow  morning." 


IT. 

HOW  LAW  BECAME   A   CONVERT  TO  THE   FAITH  OF  BOMB. 

ON  the  following  morning,  as  Law  and  Lady  Catherine 
were  alone  together  in  her  ladyship's  exquisitely  furnished 
boudoir,  which  looked  upon  the  magnificent  gardens  at 
the  back  of  their  hotel,  Law,  not  without  some,  misgiving, 
opened  the  matter  to  her.  She  heard  him  with  dismay. 

"  I  see  that  the  step  I  am  about  to  take  does  not  meet 
your  approval,"  he  said ;  "  but  let  me  explain  my  motives 
for  it.  I  must  either  become  minister,  and  so  have  entire 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  or  see  the  wondrous 
work  I  have  raised  with  so  much  labour  perish.  I  have 
attained  a  pinnacle  of  greatness,  but  shall  be  cast  down 
unless  I  can  make  my  looting  secure.  You  do  not  com 
prehend  the  extraordinary  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
beset  a  position  like  mine,  or  you  would  not  be  surprised 
that  I  seek  to  strengthen  myself." 
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Lady  Catherine  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said:  "If  your  System  can  only  be  saved  by 
the  sacrifice  of  principle  you  are  prepared  to  make,  let 
it  perish,  but  be  true  to  yourself.  Let  us  retire  from 
this  splendour  in  which  we  have  lived  so  long,  and  which 
has  not  been  altogether  productive  of  happiness.  I  will 
readily  give  it  up." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Law.  "  You  might  as  well  ask  a 
general  to  throw  down  his  arms,  and  quit  the  field  at 
the  moment  of  victory,  as  urge  me  to  retreat.  What 
would  all  France — all  Europe — think  of  my  retirement?" 

"  What  will  all  good  men  think  when  they  hear  you 
have  abjured  your  faith?"  she  rejoined.  "But  you  will 
not  do  it." 

At  this  moment  Thierry  entered,  and  informed  his 
master  that  the  Abbe  Tencin  had  come  according  to 
appointment. 

"  Show  him  to  my  cabinet,  and  say  I  will  be  with  him' 
presently,"  observed  Law.  And  as  Thierry  departed,  he 
said,  with  a  forced  smile,  "You  can  guess  the  object 
of  the  abba's  visit,  I  suppose?" 

"I  can,"  she  replied,  sadly.  "Oh!  as  you  love  me — 
as  you  would  not  make  me  wretched — let  me  implore. you 
not  to  go  near  him !  Send  him  away.  Let  me  use  all 
the  influence  I  possess  with  you  to  deter  you  from  the 
fatal  step  you  are  about  to  take,  for  fatal  I  am  sure  it 
will  be.  Nothing  but  ill  consequences  will  flow  from  it. 
Hitherto,  prosperity  has  attended  your  career,  but  how 
can  you  hope  for  a  continuance  of  it,  if  you  thus  pro 
voke  Heaven's  anger?  You  are  about  to  become  a  prose 
lyte  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  not  from  conviction,  but  from 
unworthy  motives — forgive  me,  if  I  use  strong  terms,  but 
you  know  they  are  prompted  by  affection." 

"  Why  should  you  doubt  my  sincerity?"  rejoined  Law. 
"  Why  do  you  assume  that  I  do  not  really  incline  to  the 
Romish  faith?  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  should  have  joined 
that  Church  long  ago,  but  from  consideration  for  you." 

"  If  it  be  so — though  I  can  scarce  believe  you,"  she 
rejoined,  "  let  consideration  for  me  prevent  you  from 
joining  that  idolatrous  Church  now." 
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"Be  content,  Kate.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  become  an 
idolater.  You  shall  have  your  own  way,  let  me  have 
mine." 

"  This  is  the  first  real  unhappiness  I  have  felt  since  our 
marriage.  Henceforth  there  will  be  a  bar  between  us." 

"Tut!  tut!  there  will  be  no  bar,"  he  rejoined.  "Be 
reasonable,  and  dismiss  your  fears.  But  mark  me,  Kate 
— when  the  Abbe  Tencin  has  done  with  me,  I  wish  him 
to  see  our  children." 

"  You  do  not  desire  that  they,  too,  should  be  con 
verted?"  she  cried. 

"I  have  not  time  for  further  discussion  now,"  he  re 
joined,  rising  from  his  chair.  "Do  as  I  bid  you  with 
out  questioning,  Kate." 

And  he  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

For  a  moment  Lady  Catherine  thought  of  following 
him,  but  feeling  convinced  from  his  manner  that  any 
further  attempt  to  move  him  would  be  futile,  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  and  gave  vent  to  her  affliction  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

She  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Belinda,  who  was 
still  a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Law. 

Lady  Catherine  told  her  all  that  had  occurred,  add 
ing,  "You  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  good  reason  to 
be  unhappy.  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  that  has  ever 
fallen  on  me." 

"  You  are  wrong  to  take  the  matter  so  much  to  heart," 
replied  Belinda.  "  For  my  part,  I  really  cannot  blame 
Mr.  Law  for  the  step  he  is  about  to  take.  It  is  unavoid 
able.  To  be  comptroller-general  he  must  renounce  his 
religion,  and  become  ostensibly  a  Catholic.  I  say  osten 
sibly,  because  I  dare  say  he  will  secretly  be  as  good  a 
Protestant  as  ever." 

"  It  may  be  so — but  what  dreadful  hypocrisy !  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Catherine. 

"Ah!  my  dear,  you  must  not  judge  your  husband 
too  harshly.  He  is  in  a  peculiar  position." 

"  And  then  my  children !  Why  should  they  be  forced 
to  abjure  their  religion?  I  will  never  consent  to  it — 
never ! "  cried  Lady  Catherine. 
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w  Your  son  is  too  young  to  understand  any  points  of 
doctrine,"  said  Belinda.  "  But  as  regards  your  daughter, 
she  scarcely  requires  conversion,  for  she  is  more  than 
half  a  Catholic  already.  I  have  my  information  from  a 
good  source — Colombe  Laborde." 

"  If  Colombe  told  you  so  it  must  be  correct,  for  she 
knows  Kate's  sentiments  better  than  any  one  else,"  re 
joined  Lady  Catherine.  "  I  hope  Colombe  has  not  led 
my  poor  child  into  the  paths  of  error." 

"  Not  intentionally,  I  am  certain,"  said  Belinda.  "  But 
you  must  obey  your  husband's  injunctions,  Kate." 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  rejoined  Lady  Catherine.  "  Oh  ! 
Belinda,  I  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  life  I  am  leading. 
I  am  tired  of  splendour.  I  am  sick  of  the  adulation  of 
these  great  people,  who  court  me,  and  pay  rne  homage, 
only  to  obtain  favours  from  my  husband.  I  treat  them 
haughtily — not  from  pride,  but  because  I  despise  their 
meanness.  I  well  know  their  hollo wness  and  insincerity, 
and  that  if  any  reverse  were  to  happen  to  Mr.  Law,  they 
would  at  once  turn  their  backs  upon  me." 

"Very  likely,  my  dear.  'Tis  the  way  of  the  world. 
And  this  proves  how  necessary  it  is  for  Mr.  Law  to  main 
tain  his  position  by  every  means  in  his  power.  So  don't 
blame  him.  For  my  part,  I  think  him  the  best  and 
kindest  of  men,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  always  actuated  by 
high  and  honourable  motives." 

"  You  do  him  no  more  than  justice,  Belinda.  But  I 
wish  he  would  remain  true  to  his  religion." 

"  Well,  as  it  can't  be  helped,  you  must  submit.  But 
let  us  change  the  subject,  and  return  to  Colombe.  I 
wish  we  could  see  her  united  to  Evelyn  Harcourt.  Is 
there  any  chance  of  it  ?  " 

"I  begin  to  despair,"  replied  Lady  Catherine.  "M. 
Laborde  is  still  obdurate  as  ever,  and  insists  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  her  engagement  with  M.  Cossard.  The 
utmost  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  has  been  to  delay 
the  marriage  from  time  to  time  on  one  pretext  or  an 
other,  in  the  hope  that  Cossard's  patience  would  be  ex 
hausted,  and  that  he  would  retire  in  disgust,  but  I  have 
been  disappoint  " 
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"  Poor  Colombo !  I  pity  her  much.  She  is  a  charm 
ing  girl,  and  deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  sacrificed 
to  such  an  odious  wretch  as  Cossard.  No  one  knows 
better  than  myself  how  unhappy  a  woman  is  who  is  tied 
to  a  man  she  cannot  love,  and  were  Colombe  wedded  to 
this  Cossard  she  would  be  miserable,  as  I  was  in  my  first 
marriage.  You  will  have  other  anxieties  soon,  Kate.  In 
a  year  or  two  you  will  have  to  choose  a  husband  for 
your  daughter ." 

"  We  have  already  plenty  of  suitors,"  replied  Lady  Ca 
therine.  "Yesterday  we  had  an  offer  from  the  Prince  de 
Tarento;  and  I  may  say,  without  boasting,  that  her  hand 
has  been  sought  by  representatives  of  the  noblest  families 
of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  But  the  hus 
band  I  have  in  view  for  her  is  her  cousin,  Lord  Wai- 
lingford." 

"And  a  very  good  husband  he  would  make  her,  no 
doubt,"  replied  Belinda.  "But  don't  force  her  inclina 
tions." 

"  That  I  will  never  do,"  said  Lady  Catherine.  "  Nei 
ther  will  Mr.  Law ;  and  for  this  reason  he  will  not  entertain 
any  proposition,  however  important,  at  present.  But  I 
must  now  go  and  prepare  my  children  for  an  interview 
with  the  Abbe  Tencin,"  said  Lady  Catherine.  "  My 
heart  revolts  from  the  task." 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Belinda.  "  I  may  be  of 
use." 

And  they  quitted  the  room  together. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  Abbe  Tencin  did  not  expe 
rience  much  difficulty  in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  after 
a  few  visits  he  declared  that  his  illustrious  proselyte  was 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  abjuration  of  heresy  was  solemnised  with  great 
pomp  in  the  church  of  Saint  Roch,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  assemblage,  which  comprehended  all  the  highest  no 
bility  ;  and  Law,  with  his  son  and  daughter,  who  attended 
with  him,  having  made  public  profession  of  the  Romish 
faith,  were  admitted  into  the  communion  of  that  Church. 
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For  this  labour  in  the  cause  of  his  religion  the 
Tencin  received  a  gratification  of  two  hundred  thousand 
livres,  and  as  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  the  ceremonial 
took  place  was  at  that  time  in  an  unfinished  state.  Law, 
with  his  usual  liberality,  bestowed  five  hundred  thousand 
livres  for  its  completion. 


III. 

OF  fflE  QUARREL  BETWEEN  LAW  AND  THE  EARL  OP  STAIB. 

LAW'S  conversion  by  the  Abbe  Tencin,  who  afterwards 
became  a  cardinal,  gave  rise  to  the  following  pasquil: 

Fi  de  ton  zele  seraphique, 

Malheureux  Abbe  de  Tencin  ; 
Depuis  que  Law  est  Catholique, 

Tout  le  royaume  est  capucin. 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  entertainment 
given  by  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  at  which  the  Regent  and 
the  whole  of  the  court  were  present. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  guests  assembled  on 
this  occasion  was  the  British  ambassador,  the  Earl  of 
Stair ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  his  lordship  found 
an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  private  to  the 
Regent. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  began,  "  I  am  sure  you  would  re 
gret  that  anything  should  occur  to  disturb  the  good  under 
standing  at  present  subsisting  between  the  court  of  my 
royal  master  and  that  of  your  highness." 

"  Your  excellency  is  quite  right,"  rejoined  the  Regent. 
"  I  should  greatly  regret  it.  But  I  see  no  chance  of  our 
friendly  relations  being  interrupted.  To  what  do  you 
allude?" 

"  I  will  speak  frankly,"  replied  Lord  Stair.  "  It  is 
generally  understood  that  Mr.  Law's  conversion,  which 
has  taken  place  this  day,  and  which  we  are  here  met  to 
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celebrate,  is  a  preliminary  step  to  his  elevation  to  the 
office  of  comptroller-general  of  finance." 

"Suppose  it  to  be  so,  what  then?"  rejoined  the  Re 
gent,  coldly. 

"  I  have-only  to  remark,  monseigncur,  that  the  appoint 
ment  could  not  be  agreeable  to  my  royal  master,  because 
Mr.  Law's  predilections  are  known  to  be  favourable  to  the 
fallen  dynasty.  Indeed,  I  have  proof  that  letters  have 
passed  between  him  and  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  George." 

"  Your  excellency's  information  is  correct,"  said  the 
Regent,  "but  as  you  may  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
purport  of  those  letters,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  it.  At 
your  instance,  my  lord,  the  pension  allowed  to  the  pro 
scribed  royal  family  by  his  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.. 
was  discontinued;  but  since  M.  Law  has  risen  to  his  pre 
sent  eminence,  and  has  become  the  dispenser  of  so  many 
bounties,  the  unfortunate  prince  wrote  to  him  thus — I  will 
give  the  precise  words :  f  I  address  myself  to  you  as  to  a 
good  Scotsman,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Regent, 
and  I  ask  you  to  assist  me.'  The  letter  was  laid  before 
me  by  M.  Law,  who  besought  my  permission  to  pay  out 
of  his  own  funds  the  pension  which  had  been  stopped  at 
the  Treasury.  Of  course  I  could  not  refuse  the  request." 

"  Mr.  Law  may  have  been  influenced  by  worthy  mo 
tives  in  this  affair,"  said  the  ambassador;  "  but  I  think 
his  generosity  ill  judged.  It  is  certain  to  be  miscon 
strued.  The  circumstance  mentioned  by  your  highness 
strengthens  my  opinion  that  the  appointment  will  be  un 
satisfactory  to  my  royal  master.  Mr,  Law  must  be  re 
garded  as  an  enemy  of  England.  He  has  been  heard  to 
boast  that  he  will  ruin  our  trade  and  commerce,  and 
make  us  subsidiary  to  France." 

"I  never  heard  him  make  such  a  boast,"  replied  the 
Regent.  *'  But  your  lordship  cannot  complain  of  fair 
rivalry.  You  cannot  expect  us  to  forego  advantages  to 
please  you." 

"  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  expect  such  concession, 
monseigneur,"  rejoined  Lord  Stair.  "  But  I  am  too  well 
aware  of  Mr.  Law's  disposition  towards  the  country  of 
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his  birth  not  to  feel  uneasy  at  his  accession  to  power. 
I  am  certain  it  will  be  his  aim  to  cause  a  disagreement 
between  your  highness  and  the  king  my  master.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  he  announced  to  some  friends  of  mine  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  treatise,  to  prove  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  Great  Britain  to  pay  her  debts." 

"  If  your  country  is  solvent,  the  book  will  do  no  harm," 
laughed  the  Regent. 

"  The  book  may  not,  monseigneur,  but  its  author  may. 
As  comptroller-general,  Mr.  Law  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  damage  my  country,  and  everything  indicates  that  he 
will  try  to  do  so.  We  stand  too  much  in  the  way  of  his 
ambitious  designs  to  allow  him  to  look  upon  us  with  a 
friendly  eye.  All  these  things  considered,  I  repeat,  that 
the  elevation  of  such  a  man  to  the  ckief  post  of  your 
government  must  be  displeasing  to  the  king  my  master, 
and  1  would  fain  hope  the  appointment  may  not  take 
place." 

"Your  excellency  is  uneasy  without  cause,"  said  the 
Regent.  "  M.  Law  is  resolved  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  France  to  the  highest  possible  point,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  Great  Britain.  As  to  the  rest,  I  will  take 
good  care  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  courts." 

"  Your  highness  is  then  resolved  to  make  this  adven 
turer  prime  minister?"  said  Lord  Stair,  unable  to  control 
himself. 

"  If  I  had  not  previously  intended  to  do  so,  your  excel 
lency's  observations  would  decide  me,"  replied  the  Regent, 
with  dignity.  "  I  shall  appoint  a  minister,  not  to  please 
England,  but  to  serve  France." 

At  this  moment  Law  himself  appeared,  and  seeing 
them  engaged  in  discourse,  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  Regent  called  him  back,  saying,  "  We  have  been 
talking  about  you." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  disguise  my  opinions,"  said  Lord 
Stair.  u  I  hope  your  highness  will  tell  Mr.  Law  that  I 
object  to  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  comptroller- 
general  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  he  is  a  secret  friend 
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of  the  Pretender ;  secondly,  that  he  is  the  avowed  enemy 
of  Great  Britain." 

"If  I  am  the  avowed  enemy  of  England,  my  lord — 
though  I  deny  that  I  am  so — you  need  fear  no  perfidy 
on  my  part,"  rejoined  Law.  "  Had  the  unfortunate 
James  Stuart  perished  at  Nonancourt  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin  Douglas,  my  assistance  would  not  have  been  re 
quired.  But  as  the  prince  happily  escaped  that  foul  plot, 
I  have  aided  him,  and  shall  continue  to  aid  him  as  long 
as  I  am  permitted  to  do  so  by  his  Highness  the  Regent." 

At  this  allusion  to  the  dark  design  of  which  he  was 
known  to  be  the  instigator,  Lord  Stair  became  livid  with 
rage. 

"  And  now,  monseigneur,"  pursued  Law,  turning  to 
the  Regent,  "  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  Lord  Stair  on  my 
own  account.  I  charge  him  with  being  the  author  of  a 
plot  against  me — not  to  take  away  my  life,  as  he  would 
have  done  that  of  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  but  to 
destroy  my  credit.  The  late  attack  upon  the  Bank  was 
his  contrivance.  Of  this  I  have  ample  proof." 

"It  is  a  calumny,"  rejoined  the  ambassador.  "I  may 
have  said  to  certain  of  my  countrymen  that  I  prefer  specie 
to  your  paper,  and  they  may  have  acted  on  the  hint,  and 
repaired  to  the  Bank,  but  as  to  any  combination,  I  re 
pudiate  the  charge,  and  challenge  you  to  make  good  the 
assertion.  I  trust  your  highness  will  hesitate  before  com 
mitting  the  guidance  of  the  state-chariot  to  this  modern 
Phaeton.  Most  assuredly  he  will  upset  it." 

"You  go  too  far  in  your  remarks,  my  lord,"  said  the 
Regent.  "  M.  Law  is  now  virtually  comptroller-general. 
Let  me  hope  that  'this  difference  between  you  may  be  ad 
justed/' 

"  Impossible,  monseigneur,"  said  Law.  "  After  what 
has  passed  between  Lord  Stair  and  myself,  not  even  official 
intercourse  can  take  place  between  us." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  said  the  Regent,  turning  to  the  am 
bassador,  "  I  shall  be  compelled  to  ask  your  recal." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  lost  the  personal  credit  I  have 
so  long  enjoyed  with  your  highness,"  replied  Lord  Stair, 
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(t  but  I  have  spoken  with  candour,  and  you  will  one  day,  I 
feel  convinced,  admit  that  I  have  given  you  good  counsel." 

And  with  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  Regent,  and  a 
haughty  bow  to  Law,  he  withdrew. 

All  difficulties  being  removed,  the  Regent  conferred 
upon  Law  the  title  of  Comptroller-General  of  Finance, 
and  D'Argenson  had  the  bitter  mortification  of  surren 
dering  his  post  to  the  rival  he  detested,  and  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  seals. 

Law  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition. 
He  had  become  the  equal  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the 
kingdom — nay,  their  superior.  He  had  triumphed  over 
all  his  enemies,  and  as  the  Regent  was  entirely  guided  by 
his  counsels,  he  might  be  said  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern 
ment  in  his  own  hands.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  to 
employ  the  language  of  Voltaire,  he  had  literally  become, 
from  a  Scotsman,  a  Frenchman  by  naturalisation;  from  a 
Protestant,  a  Catholic;  from* an  adventurer,  the  lord  of 
the  finest  estates  in  the  kingdom;  and  from  a  banker, 
prime  minister. 

The  power  and  ability  of  the  new  comptroller-general 
were  not  merely  recognised  by  the  nation  thus  placed 
under  his  governance,  but  by  all  the  great  states  of  Europe, 
and  the  British  ministry,  finding  that  Lord  Stair  had 
irritated  him,  and  was  personally  disagreeable  to  him, 
determined  to  recal  that  ambassador,  and  with  this  design 
immediately  despatched  Earl  Stanhope,  one  of  the  secre 
taries  of  state,  to  Paris. 

The  popular  enthusiasm,  which  found  expression  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  satisfied  the  Regent  that  his  choice 
of  a  minister  was  eminently  agreeable  to  the  nation  at 
large.  All  ranks  of  society  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
court  to  the  new  comptroller-general.  Honours  were 
showered  upon  him  more  thickly  than  ever,  and  his  portrait 
Was  everywhere  to  be  seen,  with  these  lines  affixed  to  it: 

Principe  sub  recto  Gallorum  sceptra  tenente, 
Publica  nunc  recte  Quaestor  hie  aera  regit : 
Aeraque  tractandi  summa  perfectus  in  arte, 
Et  regem  et  populum  divitem  utrumque  fecit. 
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Honours  from  abroad  were  paid  him,  and  the  freedom 
of  his  native  city  of  Edinburgh  was  transmitted  to  him 
in  a  valuable  gold  box. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Law  negotiated  with  Lord 
Londonderry  for  the  purchase  of  the  famous  Pitt  diamond, 
which  afterwards  became  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
French  crown.  This  diamond,  which  was  nearly  as  larg« 
as  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  exquisite  purity,  and  astonishing 
Drilliancy,  received  the  name  of  "  The  Regent." 

To  prove  his  admiration  of  Law's  genius,  the  Earl  of 
[slay  republished  one  of  the  great  financier's  early  treatises, 
to  which  he  affixed  this  motto  from  Cicero,  "  O  terram 
illam  beatam  qui  hunc  virum  exceperit;  hanc  ingratam  si 
ejecerit,  miseram  si  amiserit." 

The  splendour  of  Law's  mode  of  life  increased  with  the 
elevation  he  had  attained.  He  still  continued  to  occupy 
the  same  hotel  as  heretofore  in  the  Place  Vendome,  but 
his  large  establishment  was  considerably  augmented,  and 
his  banquets  and  fetes  were  more  sumptuous  than  ever. 
But  no  distractions  of  pleasure  were  ever  allowed  to  in 
terfere  with  his  attention  to  affairs  of  state,  all  his  avail 
able  time  and  energies  being  unremittingly  devoted  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  he  was  apparently  most 
secure,  when  all  were  paying  him  homage,  when  the  streets 
resounded  with  his  name,  and  when  acclamations  attended 
his  appearance,  that  intimations  of  the  terrible  defeat  he 
was  about  to  experience  began  to  be  felt. 
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IV. 

HOW  SPECIE   WAS   PROSCBIBED  BY  LAW. 

constant  drain  of  specie  from  the  Bank  still  con 
tinuing,  Law  was  forced  to  adopt  measures  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  abstained.  Determined  to  push  the  System 
to  its  utmost  limits,  he  now  prohibited  the  payment  in 
gold  of  any  sum  exceeding  three  hundred  livres.  Bills 
of  exchange  were  to  be  paid  only  in  bank-notes,  and 
creditors  were  empowered  to  demand  notes  from  their 
debtors. 

After  resorting  to  every  expedient  to  give  to  paper  the 
preference  to  gold  and  silver,  the  comptroller-general  issued 
a  decree  entirely  abolishing  the  use  of  specie,  except  certain 
pieces  of  little  value  which  had  been  recently  coined.  By 
this  decree  it  was  ordained  that  no  person,  of  whatever 
condition,  not  even  a  member  of  a  religious  community, 
should  keep  more  than  five  hundred  livres  in  specie,  on 
pain  of  confiscation  of  all  exceeding  that  amount,  with 
a  fine  of  ten  thousand  livres.  Another  decree  prohibited, 
under  a  penalty  of  three  thousand  livres,  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  a  hundred  livres  or  upwards  except  in  billets 
de  banque. 

To  enforce  strict  fulfilment  of  these  edicts,  domiciliary 
visits  were  authorised,  and  all  the  rigours  practised  by 
the  Chamber  of  Justice,  under  the  Due  de  Noailles,  were 
revived.  As  at  that  frightful  period,  informers  were  en 
couraged  and  rewarded  with  half  the  treasure  seized.  No 
habitations  were  exempted  from  search.  The  hotels  of 
the  nobles,  privileged  places,  religious  houses,  palaces  and 
royal  mansions,  were  visited. 

But  •  these  severe  enactments  were  violated  with  im 
punity  by  certain  exalted  personages.  In  defiance  of  the 
edict,  the  Prince  de  Conti  paid  all  the  notes  in  his  pos 
session  into  the  Bank,  and  Law,  unwilling  to  offend  him, 
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allowed  him  to  carry  off  gold  and  silver  sufficient  to  fill 
three  waggons. 

The  offender  was  sharply  reprimanded  for  his  conduct 
by  the  Regent,  but  this  did  not  deter  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
from  following  his  brother's  example,  and  he  obtained 
specie  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions. 

Justly  indignant  at  this  proceeding,  the  Regent  sent  for 
the  duke,  and  addressed  him  thus: 

"  I  am  very  angry  with  you,  M.  le  Due.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  wish  to  destroy  in  a  single  moment  the  fabric 
which  it  has  cost  M.  Law  so  much  time  and  pains  to 
erect.  You  empty  the  Bank  by  drawing  from  it  twenty- 
five  millions  in  four  days — while  the  Prince  de  Conti  has 
taken  out  twenty-five  millions  at  the  same  time.  What 
will  you  both  do  with  so  much  money?  Are  you  and 
your  brother  acting  in  conformity  with  the  last  ordinance 
of  his  majesty,  which  prohibits  all  his  subjects,  without 
exception,  from  having  more  than  five  hundred  livres  in 
specie  in  their  possession?  Answer  me  that  question, 
M.  le  Due.'/ 

"  I  admit  that  I  have  cashed  twenty-five  millions  at 
the  Bank,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  duke,  in  a  depre 
catory  tone.  "  But  the  money  is  all  gone." 

"  All  gone  !     Impossible  !  "  cried  the  Regent. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true,  monseigneur.  It  has  been 
swept  away  as  if  by  magic.  Let  the  commissioners  pay 
me  a  visit.  They  will  find  nothing." 

"  Bah !  you  have  taken  good  care  to  hide  the  money." 

"It  is  hidden  in  the  pockets  of  my  creditors,  mon 
seigneur.  I  have  not  touched  a  single  louis  d'or." 

"  It  would  serve  you  right  to  compel  you  to  render 
a  strict  account  of  the  gold  you  have  taken,  M.  le  Due; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  scandal  which  such  a  course  must 
occasion,  I  would  do  so.  It  is  unworthy  of  you  and  the 
Prince  de  Conti  to  act  thus.  Think  of  the  injurious 
effect  your  proceedings  will  have  upon  the  Bank." 

"  Our  proceedings  will  benefit  the  Bank,  monseigneur, 
by  proving  that  it  has  an  ample  reserve  fund  of  gold." 

"Well,  have  you  clone  all  the  mischief  you  intend? 
Have  you  any  more  billets  dc  banque  left?" 
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st  Only  a  million  or  two,  which  I  require  for  my  own 
private  expenditure,"  replied  the  duke.  "  I  promise  not 
to  disturb  the  Bank  again.  I  am  sorry  to  find  M.  Law 
has  been  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  Realisers." 

"  The  Realisers  who  have  most  embarrassed  him,  M.  le 
Due,  are  yourself  and  the  Prince  de  Conti." 

"  Well,  I  will  let  him  alone  in  future — nay,  more,  1 
will  support  him  in  all  his  measures  against  the  Realisers. 
Gold,  I  am  informed,  has  been  sent  away  in  prodigious 
quantities  into  England." 

"  I  hope  the  drain  is  now  stopped,"  said  the  Regent. 
"  A  vast  deal  of  specie  has  been  recently  paid  in.  The 
former  chancellor,  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  has  sent  in  fifty- 
seven  thousand  louis  d'or  of  the  old  coinage,  each  worth 
sixty-two  francs,  and  many  others  have  paid  in  large  sums. 
Besides  this,  several  important  seizures  have  been  recently 
made  by  the  commissioners.  Six  thousand  gold  marcs 
and  twenty  thousand  silver  marcs  were  found  in  the  house 
of  a  paper-maker  named  Sohier.  Fifty  thousand  marcs 
in  gold  and  silver  were  likewise  discovered  in  the  house 
of  M.  Dupin.  Forty  millions  in  gold  have  been  seized 
on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  But  the  capture  most 
gratifying  to  the  comptroller-general  has  been  fourteen 
millions  which  the  Freres  Paris  had  secretly  transmitted 
into  Lorraine,  in  order  to  purchase  lands." 

"  I  am  glad  Freres  Paris  have  been  caught,"  said  the 
duke.  "  And  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank  have  been  so  abundantly  replenished.  I  hope  that, 
like  the  cask  of  the  Danaides,  they  may  not  be  emptied 
as  soon  as  filled." 

"  We  will  take  care  to  prevent  that,"  said  the  Re 
gent. 

"  The  immense  deposits  alluded  to  by  your  highness/' 
observed  the  duke,  "  will  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Missis- 
sippians,  and  cause  them  to  speculate  again  as  briskly  as 
ever.  Is  there  to  be  a  fresh  issue  of  shares?" 

"Not  at  present,"  replied  the  Regent.  "The  shares 
already  issued  amount  to  more  than  six  milliards." 

"  Another  milliard  will  not  signify,"  observed  the  duke, 
laughing. 
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"  Another  milliard  would  destroy  the  System,"  said 
the  Regent. 

"  Not  if  paper  can  be  substituted  for  specie,"  observed 
the  duke.  "  Since  gold  and  silver  are  proscribed,  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  test  the  correctness  of  M.  Law's  scheme." 

"  I  am  confident  it  will  stand  the  test  applied  to  it," 
said  the  Regent. 

"  Hum  !  we  shall  see,"  rejoined  the  duke.  "  At  all 
events,  I  am  on  the  safe  side,"  he  mentally  ejaculated. 

At  this  moment,  the  President  Lambert  de  Vernon 
was  announced  by  the  usher,  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
took  his  departure,  secretly  congratulating  himself  on 
having  escaped  so  well. 

"  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  visit,  M.  le  Pre* si- 
dent?"  inquired  the  Regent  of  Vernon,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone. 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  am  come  to  de 
nounce  a  certain  individual  who  has  in  his  possession  five 
hundred  thousand  livres  in  gold." 

"What!  M.  le  President?"  cried  the  Regent,  con 
temptuously.  "  Is  it  on  such  an  infamous  errand  that  you 
have  come  to  me?  Would  you  turn  informer?" 

"  Monseigneur,  I  simply  fulfil  your  own  ordinance. 
You  have  made  the  law,  and  I  must  per  force  obey  it." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  the  Regent,  sternly.  "  And  I  sup 
pose  you  expect  the  informer's  fee?" 

"  Naturally,  monseigneur.  I  expect  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres." 

"  You  shall  have  them,  if  you  choose  to  disgrace  your 
self  by  accepting  them." 

"  It  will  be  no  disgrace  to  me,  monseigneur.  On  the 
contrary,  I  shall  save  half  my  fortune.  The  person  I 
have  come  to  denounce  is  myself." 

"Aha!  a  clever  ruse!"  cried  the  Regent,  laughing. 
"  Well,  you  shall  keep  half  your  gold." 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  highness.  I  would  rather  have 
it  than  ten  times  the  amount  in  paper." 

"  Fi,  M.  le  President.  Don't  say  a  word  against  the 
billets  de  banque,  or  I  shall  compel  you  to  pay  in  the 
whole  amount." 
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V. 

THE  BANDOLIERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  popular  discontent  was  caused  at  this 
time  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  adopted  by  the  comp 
troller-general  for  the  colonisation  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
vagabonds  and  fugitives  from  justice,  who  had  been  trans 
ported  in  the  first  instance  to  the  new  colony,  having 
caused  much  disorder,  recruits  were  no\v  sought  among 
those  whose  sole  crime  was  poverty.  All  the  houses  of 
refuge  for  the  poor  were  emptied,  the  Hospital,  Bicetre, 
La  Piti£,  La  Salpetriere,  Les  Enfants-Trouves,  each  fur 
nishing  their  quota.  Discharged  servants,  and  workmen 
out  of  employ,  were  likewise  seized.  These  forcible  ab 
ductions  caused  great  uneasiness,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  who  naturally  felt  that  their  own  turn 
might  come. 

Two  companies  of  archers  were  formed,  whose  business 
it  was  to  arrest  all  persons  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves.  From  their  costume  and  equip 
ments,  these  archers  were  denominated  "Bandoliers  of 
the  Mississippi."  They  wore  long  blue  coats,  broad  cross- 
belts,  and  hats  laced  with  silver,  and  were  armed  with 
swords,  muskets,  and  pistols.  Marching  about  in  detach 
ments  of  a  dozen,  with  an  officer  at  their  head,  the 
bandoliers  performed  their  task  with  so  much  zeal,  that 
five  thousand  persons  were  carried  off  by  them  in  ten 
days.  Many  of  these  were  artisans  and  workmen,  but  a 
large  proportion  consisted  of  young  women.  These  unjust 
arrests,  and  the  shocking  treatment  to  which  the  captives 
were  subjected,  roused  the  popular  indignation. 

At  last  an  incident  occurred  which  well-nigh  caused 
a  general  rising.  A  hundred  country  maidens,  who  had 
come  to  Paris  in  quest  of  service,  and  had  found  a 
temporary  asylum  with  the  good  Sisters  of  Saint  Ca 
therine's  Hospital,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  sup- 
\osed  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  bandoliers  of  the 
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Mississippi.  While  this  question  was  being  discussed  by 
an  incensed  mob,  the  bandoliers  were  seen  carrying  off 
two  young  persons.  Exasperated  beyond  endurance  by 
this  spectacle,  the  populace  armed  themselves  with  such 
implements  as  came  readiest  to  hand,  and  set  upon  the 
archers.  Twenty  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  a  still 
greater  number  were  carried  in  a  dying  state  to  the 
Hotel-Dieu.  This  conflict  produced  but  little  effect.  A 
proclamation  was  made  by  sound  of  trump  that  each 
brigade  of  bandoliers  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
exempt  of  police,  and  the  bandoliers  were  expressly  for 
bidden,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  arresting  any  citizen, 
artisan,  or  journeyman  labourer,  or  any  other  person  not 
a  pauper;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  arrests  were  soon 
conducted  with  as  much  recklessness  and  inhumanity  as 
before,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  comptroller-general's 
popularity. 


VI. 

IN   WHICH   COSSABD  MAKES  A  CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATION   TO 
LABOKDE. 

WHILE  the  arbitrary  measures  we  have  described  were 
being  taken  by  Law  to  support  the  System,  the  directors 
of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  were  not  without  strong  ap 
prehensions  of  an  approaching  crisis. 

One  day  Cossard  invited  Laborde  to  a  tete-a-tete  dinner 
at  his  charming  maison  de  plaisance,  and  after  the  repast, 
when  all  the  attendants  had  retired,  he  said, 

"I  want  to  have  some  confidential  talk  to  you,  my 
good  friend,  about  the  position  of  the  Company.  I  do 
not  desire  to  alarm  you,  but  it  would  be  improper  to 
conceal  from  you  that  its  affairs  are  in  a  very  critical 
state,  and  I  do  not  think  M.  Law  will  be  able  to  avert  the 
dangers  by  which  he  is  menaced." 
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"I  have  felt  this  for  some  time";"  said  Labcrde;  "and 
I  need  not  say  our  position  gives  me  the  greatest  uneasi 
ness.  A  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  stock  has 
already  taken  place,  and  unless  the  downward  tendency 
can  be  checked,  the  credit  of  the  Company  must  go, 
and  we  shall  be  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  edifice." 

"  That  is  quite  certain,  unless  we  take  timely  precau 
tions  for  our  safety,"  said  Cossard. 

"  But  it  is  now  too  late,'*  groaned  Laborde.  "  All 
our  gold  is  gone.  On  the  publication  of  the  edict  I  paid 
twenty  thousand  louis  d'or  into  the  Bank." 

"  Not  a  single  coin  of  which  will  you  get  back,"  re 
marked  Cossard. 

"  I  fear  not.  But  I  suffered  too  much  at  the  time  of 
the  Visa  to  run  the  risk  of  being  denounced  again." 

"  Some  risk  must  be  run,"  said  Cossard.  "We  may 
as  well  be  ruined  now  as  when  the  general  crash  comes 
— as  come  it  certainly  will,  and  that  before  long.  What 
a  pity  you  did  not  realise  sooner ! " 

"  You  blame  me,  but  I  fear  you  have  not  acted  more 
prudently  yourself." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Cossard,  with  a  cunning 
look,  and  bringing  his  chair  close  to  him  as  he  spoke. 
u  I  have  not  been  so  imprudent  as  you  suppose.  I  have 
secretly  realised.  I  have  got  forty  millions  of  livres  out 
of  the  fire,  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  them  safe." 

"  Forty  millions  !  "  exclaimed  Laborde.  "  I  rejoice  to 
hear  it.  I  won't  ask  what  you  have  done  with  the  money, 
but  you  say  you  have  secured  it." 

"  It  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  commissaries,"  replied 
Cossard.  "  I  have  no  secrets  from  you.  I  have  contrived 
to  remit  the  whole  amount  to  London,  whither  I  shall 
shortly  follow  it." 

"  But  how  will  you  accomplish  this?"  cried  Laborde. 
"I  will  own  to  ybu  that  I  once  thought  of  flying  into 
Holland  myself.  But  the  risk  is  too  great.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  leave  the  country.  How  will  you  obtain  a 
passport?" 

"I  have  already  got  one,"  said  Cossard.  "All  my 
preparations  for  flight  are  made.'" 
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"Then  you  don't  intend  to  fulfil  your  engagement  to 
Colombe?"  said  Laborde. 

"Pardon  me,"  rejoined  Cossard,  "that  is  the  very 
point  I  am  approaching.  I  hope  to  take  Colombe  with 
me,  and,  as  you  will  see,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  without  delay.  Once 
married  to  your  daughter,  I  will  carry  her  to  my  chateau 
in  Normandy,  and  thence  pass  over  into  England.  You 
must  find  means  to  join  us  in  London." 

After  considerable  hesitation  and  misgiving,  Laborde 
agreed  to  the  plan,  and  next  morning  proceeded  to  the 
Hotel  Law,  where  he  had  a  private  interview  with  his 
daughter,  and  explained  to  her  that  for  many  reasons  the 
marriage  she  had  contracted  with  Cossard  could  no  longer 
be  delayed.  Finding  he  produced  but  little  impression, 
he  said : 

"  I  will  give  you  three  days  for  reflection.  If,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  you  are  prepared  to  obey  me  and  marry 
Cossard,  well  and  good,  if  not,  you  are  no  longer  daughter 
of  mine.  You  now  know  my  fixed  determination." 

With  this  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  Colombe 
drowned  in  tears.  He  next  went  to  Cossard,  and  told 
him  what  he  had  done.  His  intended  son-in-law  did  not 
appear  entirely  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  but  said, 

"  I  must  have  a  positive  answer  from  Colombe  at  the 
time  you  have  appointed.  I  will  submit  to  no  further 
delay." 

"I  don't  expect  it,"  replied  Laborde.  "You  have 
been  too  much  trifled  with  already.  I  have  laid  my 
paternal  injunctions  on  Colombe,  and  she  will  not  dare 
to  disobey  me.  Come  to  the  Hotel  Law  on  the  morning 
I  have  fixed  for  her  decision,  and  I  engage  to  deliver  her 
to  you." 

On  the  following  day  Laborde  heard  a  rumour  that 
greatly  alarmed  him.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  director, 
whose  name  was  kept  secret,  had  been  '  realising'  largely, 
and  the  matter  was  then  under  investigation.  On  hear 
ing  this  he  went  immediately  to  his  intended  son-in-law, 
to  put  him  upon  his  guard,  but  Cossard  manifested  no 
uneasiness. 
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"Let  them  pursue  their  investigations,"  he  said.  U'I 
am  not  afraid.  There  are  reports  of  this  kind  every  day. 
Nothing  can  be  proved  against  me.  I  am  going  into  the 
country,  but  I  shall  return  to-morrow  evening,  and  will 
meet  you  a,t  the  H6tel  Law  at  the  appointed  hour  on 
the  following  morning." 

During  this  interval  Laborde  had  seen  nothing  of  his 
daughter,  deeming  it  best  not  to  go  near  her,  but  he  was 
fully  determined  to  carry  his  point.  Accordingly,  at  the 
hour  agreed  upon  he  made  his  appearance,  and  found 
Colombe  with  Lady  Catherine  Law. 

"  At  Colombe's  request  I  have  consented  to  be  present 
at  this  interview,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  In  fact,  she  wishes 
me  to  communicate  her  decision  to  you.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  state  it?" 

"  No,  miladi.  I  must  have  my  daughter's  decision 
from  her  own  lips.  Are  you  prepared  to  obey  me, 
Colombe?" 

"I  cannot,"  she  replied,  distractedly.  "Indeed,  I  can 
not.  Oh,  dear  Lady  Catherine,  plead  for  me ! — plead  for 
me !  My  only  hope  is  in  you." 

(t  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  treat  your  daughter  thus,  M. 
Laborde,"  said  Lady  Catherine.  "  She  would  obey  you 
if  she  could!" 

Laborde,  however,  was  too  much  excited  to  attend 
to  her,  but  addressed  himself  to  Colombe. 

"  I  know  why  you  thus  thwart  me,"  he  cried.  "  But 
hope  not  to  wed  Evelyn  Harcourt.  Never  will  I  consent 
to  your  union  with  him — never !  I  swear  it ! " 

At  this  moment  Law  entered  the  room.  Laborde  was 
about  to  take  his  departure,  but  Law  stopped  him. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  come  here  to  arrange  about 
Colombe's  marriage  with  Cossard?"  he  said. 

"  I  came  for  that  purpose,  monseigneur,"  replied  La 
borde. 

"  Then  attend  to  me,"  said  Law.    "  The  marriage  can 
not  take   place.      Cossard  has  disappeared.      We  have 
ascertained  that  he  obtained  forty  millions  in  gold  from 
the  Bank,  and  has  remitted  the  amount  to  London.     In 
all  probability  he  is  on  his  way  thither,  but  the  com- 
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missionnaires  are  on  his  track,  and  I  do  n  )t  think  he  will 
escape  them/' 

"And  this  is  the  wretch  to  whom  you  would  have 
sacrificed  your  daughter?"  cried  Lady  Catherine.  "But 
it  is  not  too  late  to  make  her  amends  for  all  the  anguish 
you  have  caused  her.  Give  her  to  the  man  of  her  heart 
— to  Evelyn  Harcourt." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Laborde,  in  broken  accents.  "  I 
have  just  sworn  that  I  never  will  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  him." 

And  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Of  tf 


BOOK  VII.— THE  COMTE  DE  HORN. 


HOW  THE  COMTE  DE  HORN  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  BECAME  EMBAEBASSED ; 
AND  IN  WHAT  WAY  THEIR  FUNDS  WERE  RECRUITED. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
crisis,  the  fury  for  stock-jobbing  continued  as  great  as  ever, 
and  the  crowds  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  were  undi- 
minished.  So  long  as  paper  would  serve  their  turn,  and 
procure  them  all  the  material  enjoyments  they  desired, 
the  Mississippians  cared  not  for  specje,  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  affected  to  despise  it.  Having  an  apparently  inex 
haustible  supply  of  wealth,  they  heeded  not  what  they 
paid.  Luxuries  they  would  have,  be  the  cost  what  it 
might.  Their  prodigalities  were  unbounded,  and  never, 
perhaps,  except  during  the  decadence  of  Rome,  was  so 
much  license  indulged  in  as  by  the  Mississippians  at  this 
period. 

Amongst  the  most  dissolute  and  extravagant  of  the 
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many  profligates  then  to  be  found  in  Paris,  were  the 
Comte  de  Horn  and  his  two  inseparable  companions,  De 
Mille  and  D'Etampes.  Their  days  were  passed  in  the 
Rue  Quincampoix,  and  their  nights  in  the  gambling- 
houses  and  taverns.  Their  revels  and  excesses  were  the 
wonder  of  all  who  heard  of  them. 

For  a  time  they  were  fortunate  in  their  speculations, 
and  able  to  carry  on  their  reckless  career;  but  their 
prodigalities  and  losses  at  play  emptied  their  porte-feuilles, 
and  they  began  to  grow  embarrassed.  Whenever  he  was 
in  want  of  funds,  De  Mille  applied  without  hesitation  to 
Cossard,  and  never  failed  to  obtain  what  he  wanted.  The 
disappearance  of  the  director  was,  therefore,  a  very  heavy 
blow  .to  him,  as  it  cut  off  a  source  of  supply  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  counted.  To  make  matters  worse,  Cossard's 
flight  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  trio  were  sadly  in 
want  of  money. 

"  What  a  rascal  the  fellow  must  be  to  decamp  in  this 
manner,  without  giving  us  the  slightest  notice  of  his  in 
tentions,"  cried  De  Horn.  "  He  has  used  us  infamously." 

"  They  say  he  has  remitted  forty  millions  in  gold  to 
London,"  said  De  Mille.  "  If  I  had  suspected  his  design, 
he  should  not  have  got  off  without  leaving  two  or  three 
millions  behind  him.  I  am  vexed  at  my  own  stupidity. 
I  ought  to  have  known  he  was  a  rogue." 

"  We  must  pay  him  a  visit  in  London  by-and-by,  and 
see  what  can  be  made  of  him,"  said  D'Etampes.  "  Mean 
time,  our  purses  are  empty." 

"  We  must  look  to  you,  De  Mille,  to  recruit  our  funds," 
said  De  Horn. 

"  1  will  try  what  I  can  do,"  replied  the  individual  ap 
pealed  to;  u  but  I  am  by  no  means  sanguine  of  success." 

Shortly  after  this  he  set  out  with  the  intention  of  ap 
plying  to  his  father.  Ascertaining  at  the  Bank  that  M. 
Laborde  was  gone  to  the  Hotel  Law,  he  proceeded  thither, 
and  telling  the  Swiss  porters  that  he  had  business  of  the 
utmost  importance  with  M.  Laborde,  he  was  allowed  ad 
mittance,  and  was  ushered  by  Thierry  into  a  salon,  in 
which  he  found  his  father  and  sister.  As  soon  as  he  had 
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recovered  from  the  astonishment  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  this  unlooked-for  and  most  unwelcome  visit,  Laborde 
demanded  of  his  son,  in  a  stern  voice,  how  he  dared  thus 
to  intrude  himself;  adding,  that  if  he  did  not  retire  in 
stantly,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  ejected  by  the  servants. 

"  For  your  own  sake  I  advise  you  not  to  adopt  such  a 
course,"  rejoined  De  Mille.  "  Have  you  not  a  word  to  say 
to  me,  Colombe?"  he  added,  turning  to  her.  "It  is  long 
?irice  I  have  seen  you.  If  you  have  forgotten  that  you 
have  a  brother,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  have  a  sister, 
to  whom  I  am  as  fondly  attached  as  ever." 

"  Colombe  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  idle  pro 
fession  of  regard,"  interposed  Laborde,  sternly. 

"  By  Heaven,  I  speak  the  truth  J "  cried  De  Mille. 
"  Colombe  is  the  sole  being  whom  I  really  love.  Speak 
to  me,  sister.  I  would  rather  have  your  reproaches  than 
you  should  remain  silent." 

u  I  do  not  desire  to  reproach  you,  Raoul,"  she  said. 
"  But  you  have  caused  me  so  much  grief — so  much  shame 
— that  I  cannot  behold  you  without  pain.  The  sight  of 
you  opens  wounds  which  I  thought  were  for  ever  closed. 
If  you  had  changed  your  mode  of  life,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  you  again,  but  I  know  you  are  as  reckless  and  pro 
fligate  as  ever." 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  rejoined  De  Mille.  "  Cossard  has 
calumniated  me.  Talking  of  Cossard,  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  your  liberation  from  that  odious  person.  You  will 
now  be  able  to  marry  Evelyn  Harcourt." 

"  No  more  of  this,"  interposed  his  father.  "  An  end 
must  be  put  to  an  interview  which  is  painful  both  to  me 
and  to  Colombe.  It  is  idle  to  ask  why  you  have  come 
here,  when  I  know  you  can  have  but  one  object — money." 

"  It  would  be  improper  to  contradict  you,  sir,"  replied 
De  Mille.  "  I  am  dreadfully  in  want  of  money." 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  his  father.  "  And  why  should  I 
supply  you  with  funds  to  continue  your  disorders  and 
debauchery  ? — no  !  no  !  you  shall  have  no  money  from 
me." 

"I  must  have  three  or  four  thousand  livres,"  rejoined 
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De  Mille.     "I  don't  intend  to  go  hence  without  it,"  he 
added,  seating  himself,  coolly. 

u  Villain  !  robber  I  you  will  drive  me  to  do  something 
desperate  !  "  cried  his  father,  shaking  his  clenched  hand 
in  his  face,  but  only  provoking  a  smile  from  De  Mille. 

"  You  had  better  accede  to  his  demands,  dear  father, 
and  let  him  go ! "  said  Colombe. 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  observed  De  Mille.  "  I  am  very 
comfortable  here,  and  will  wait  till  the  old  gentleman  is 
perfectly  cool." 

"I  shall  go  mad !"  cried  Laborde,  trembling  with  passion. 

"  Better  give  me  the  money  than  do  that,"  laughed  De 
Mille. 

"  Let  him  have  it — let  him  have  it,  dear  father ! "  said 
Colombe.  "  Lady  Catherine  Law  or  Kate  may  come  in, 
and  then  an  explanation  must  ensue." 

Perceiving  he  had  gained  his  point,  De  Mille  became 
quite  easy.  After  a  desperate  struggle  with  himself,  La 
borde  took  out  a  porte-feuille,  and  said : 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  the  money.  But  it  is  the  last 
you  will  ever  get  from  me." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  muttered  his  son.  "  I  felt 
sure  you  would  think  better  of  it,  sir,"  he  added,  aloud. 

"  This  porte-feuille  contains  six  thousand  livres,"  said 
his  father,  giving  it  him — "  double  the  amount  you  have 
asked  for.  Make  good  use  of  it,  if  you  can." 

"  I  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it,  sir,  by  taking 
it  to  the  Fair  of  Saint-Germain  to-morrow,"  replied  De 
Mille.  "  I  trust  I  shall  not  have  to  apply  to  you  again." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  You  shan't  have 
another  livre  from  me — not  if  it  would  save  you  from  the 
executioner." 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Raoul,"  said  Colombe.  "  This  money 
will  enable  you  to  quit  Paris.  Fly  from  temptations  whicn 
will  lead  you  to  destruction." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  leaving  Paris.  I  find  it  far  too 
agreeable,"  replied  De  Mille. 

And,  bowing  to  his  father,  who  turned  from  him  in 
disgust,  he  quitted  the  room. 

Y 
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II. 

THE  FAIR  OF  SAINT-GERMAIN. 

NEVER  before  had  the  Fair  of  Saint-Germain  been  so 
well  attended  as  during  the  year  in  which  the  System 
was  in  vogue.  Booths,  theatres,  gaming-houses,  cabarets, 
(cafes,  wine-shops,  and  all  other  places  of  amusement  were 
thronged. 

The  Fair,  which  was  kept  open  for  several  weeks,  was 
held  in  a  large  meadow  contiguous  to  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr£s,  to  which  wealthy  religious 
establishment  the  revenues  arising  from  the  annual  meet 
ing  accrued.  The  ground  was  divided  into  regular  streets, 
consisting  of  booths  or  shops,  built  with  timber;  the  prin 
cipal  streets  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  des  Quatre- Vents,  by 
which  the  Fair  was  approached  from  the  north,  being  occu 
pied  by  dealers  in  bijouterie,  ivory,  sculpture,  pictures,  and 
wearing  apparel.  Here  also  were  several  cafes  and  caba 
rets.  In  other  streets  were  booths  in  which  were  to  be 
seen  jugglers,  rope-dancers,  mountebanks,  and  mario 
nettes.  Besides  these,  there  were  caravans  containing 
wild  beasts,  then  a  novelty  to  the  Parisians.  In  the  Fair 
there  were  no  less  than  four  large  theatres,  at  which  the 
principal  actors  from  the  regular  theatres  performed,  and 
there  was  also  a  large  building,  in  which  masked  balls  and 
ballets  were  given. 

The  mania  for  gambling  then  prevailing  in  Paris  was 
strongly  displayed  at  the  Fair  of  Saint-Germain,  and  at 
the  cafes,  cabarets,  and  tripots,  with  which  the  place 
abounded,  stock-jobbing  was  conducted  as  in  the  Rue 
Quincampoix.  Speculation,  in  fact,  had  become  a  neces 
sity  of  existence  to  the  Mississippians. 

Although  a  police-regulation  in  force  at  the  time  inter 
dicted  play,  under  a  penalty  of  three  thousand  livres,  there 
were  several  gambling-houses  where  cards,  dice,  biribi, 
faro,  lansquenet,  and  other  games  of  chance  were  openly 
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played.  In  these  tripots,  billets  de  banque  for  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  livres  were  staked  on  a  card  or  a  cast  of 
the  die  by  the  Mississippians,  with  as  much  unconcern  as 
if  the  notes  had  been  mere  waste  paper.  Play,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  the  gambling-houses  and  cabarets,  but 
went  on  in  all  the  shops,  where  the  tradesmen  provided 
cards  and  dice  for  their  customers,  while  the  bystanders 
betted  on  the  play. 

The  Fair  of  Saint-Germain,  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  the  grand  rendezvous  of  all  the  dissipated  society  of 
Paris — and  at  no  period  was  society  so  dissipated  as  during 
the  Regency — had  special  attractions  for  the  Comte  de 
Horn  and  his  profligate  companions,  and  it  will  not  ap 
pear  surprising  that,  after  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  they 
should  abandon  the  Rue  Quincampoix  for  the  new  scene 
of  dissipation,  and  spend  the  whole  of  their  time  in 
mingling  with  the  amusements  of  the  place,  doing  busi 
ness  with  the  stock-jobbers  in  the  cafes,  playing  at  biribi 
or  hazard  with  the  dealers  in  bijouterie,  gambling  des 
perately  in  the  tripots,  revelling  in  the  cabarets,  and 
creating  disturbances  at  the  theatres  and  in  the  salle  de 
danse. 

During  all  this  time  a  constant  run  of  ill  luck  attended 
the  Comte  de  Horn.  He  was  unlucky  in  his  speculations, 
and  still  more  unlucky  at  play,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
his  companions  were  somewhat  more  fortunate,  and  shared 
their  purses  with  him,  he  would  have  been  in  a  desperate 
plight.  It  was  while  haunting  the  Fair  of  Saint-Germain, 
and  living  in  the  dissolute  manner  we  have  described,  that 
De  Mille  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  reckless 
spendthrifts,  whose  habits  and  principles  were  congenial 
to  his  own,  and  he  began  to  organise  a  body  of  desperadoes 
calculated  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  a  scheme  which  he 
had  conceived  of  wholesale  plunder  in  the  Rue  Quincam 
poix. 

The  Comte  de  Horn,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
connected  with  the  noblest  families  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  one  day,  meeting  his  cousin,  the  young  Due  d'Arem- 
»berg,  a  prince  of  the  Pavs  Bas,  he  invited  him  to  sup  with 
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him  at  the  Vieux  Loup,  the  principal  tavern  in  the  Fair 
of  Saint-Germain,  where  good  cheer  and  excellent  wine 
could  be  obtained,  though  at  a  most  extravagant  rate. 
The  whole  night  was  spent  in  revelry,  the  young  topers 
trying  who  could  drink  most.  Incredible  was  the  number 
of  flasks  they  emptied.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  sallied  forth,  ready  for  any  mischief,  and  followed  by 
their  lacqueys,  each  of  whom  bore  a  bottle  of  champagne 
and  a  goblet.  After  wandering  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  Fair,  and  disturbing  the  occupants  of  the 
booths  by  their  shouts,  they  resolved  to  seek  amusement 
elsewhere,  and,  passing  along  the  Rue  de  Varennes  and 
the  Rue  du  Four,  made  their  way  into  the  Pont-Neuf, 
where  they  stopped  to  salute  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Henri  Quatre,  and  drank  a  glass  to  the  memory  of  the 
"  vert  galant"  monarch,  after  which  they  proceeded 
towards  the  church  of  Saint-Germain-PAuxerrois. 

As  they  entered  the  open  space  in  front  of  this  noble 
pile,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  archi 
tecture  in  Paris,  they  encountered  a  dismal  procession, 
which  ought  to  have  put  serious  thoughts  into  their 
heads. 

A  bier,  sustaining  a  coffin  covered  with  a  pall,  sur 
rounded  by  lighted  tapers  and  candles,  and  provided 
with  an  aspersorium,  was  being  borne  slowly  towards  the 
porch  of  the  church. 

"Who  goes  there?"  demanded  the  Comte  de  Horn  of 
an  old  man  who  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  in  the  path 
of  the  procession.  "  Who  is  being  taken  to  his  last  home, 
I  say,  coquin?"  he  repeated. 

"  'Tis  the  Sieur  Nigon,  the  procureur,"  replied  the  man. 
"  He  used  to  live  in  yonder  cloister." 

"  What !  my  old  friend  Nigon  ! "  cried  De  Horn,  who 
hwi  never  heard  of  the  defunct  procureur  before.  "  So 
he  is  gone.  Poor  fellow  !  I  must  bid  him  adieu." 

So  saying,  he  staggered  forward,  and  placing  himself 
in  the  way  of  the  bier,  ordered  the  bearers  to  halt  and 
set  down  their  load. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty," 
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said  a  priest,  advancing.  He  was  a  venerable-looking  man, 
with  a  mild  expression  of  countenance.  "  Stand  aside  and 
let  us  pass." 

But,  instead  of  complying,  De  Horn  and  his  com 
panions,  attended  by  the  lacqueys,  surrounded  the  bier, 
and  the  count  plucking  aside  the  pall,  disclosed  the 
ghastly  features  of  the  dead  man — the  coffin  being  un 
closed. 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  dear  Nigon ! "  he  cried.  "  I  recognise 
you  now.  And  so  you  have  been  foolish  enough  to  die, 
eh?  What  was  the  cause  of  your  death,  my  poor  friend? 
Thirst,  no  doubt.  Thirst  kills  us  all.  I  should  die  if  I 
didn't  drink.  To  drink  is  to  live.  Wine  will  revive  you. 
Drink,  I  say,  my  friend."  And  taking  a  goblet  of  cham 
pagne  from  his  servant,  he  held 'it  towards  the  corpse, 
continuing  thus:  "Cast  off  that  hideous  black  mantle, 
quit  these  crows,  and  come  and  make  merry  with  us." 

"  Cease  this  irreverent  talk,  and  depart,"  cried  the  priest, 
"  or  I  shall  call  upon  those  around  me  to  drive  you  hence." 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected  near  the  spot,  but 
they  were  kept  off  by  De  Mille  and  the  others,  who  had 
drawn  their  swords. 

"I  tell  you  my  worthy  friend  Nigon  died  of  thirst," 
cried  De  Horn.  "He  must  have  something  to  drink. 
If  you  won't  allow  him  wine,  he  shall  have  water." 

With  this  he  vaulted  upon  the  bier,  and  bestriding  the 
coffin,  seized  the  benitier,  and  poured  its  contents  upon 
the  face  of  the  deceased,  calling  out,  "  Drink,  my  poor 
friend,  drink!" 

"This  is  an  act  of  dreadful  impiety,"  cried  the  priest, 
horror-stricken.  u  Thou  art  a  wretch  abandoned  of  Heaven, 
and  the  curse  of  the  Church  will  fall  upon  thee  and  upon 
thy  godless  companions." 

Scandalised  by  the  impious  proceeding,  the  crowd  made 
a  rush  upon  the  young  men,  and  succeeded  in  disarming 
them,  while  the  priest's  attendants  dragged  De  Horn  from 
the  bier.  In  the  scuffle,  however,  the  tapers  were  extin 
guished,  and  the  pall  was  much  damaged. 

Anxious  to  prevent  further  disturbance,  and  having  far 
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more  consideration  for  the  profane  young  men  than  they 
deserved,  the  good  priest  ordered  the  bearers  to  convey 
the  bier  quickly  into  the  church,  and  they  accomplished 
their  task  without  further  interruption. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  bier  passed  through  the  door 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  than  a  hawker  appeared  on  the  place, 
calling  out  the  last  ordinance  relating  to  a  new  coinage  of 
silver  crowns,  which  were  termed  in  derision  "les  enfants 
morts  nes." 

On  hearing  this,  De  Horn  and  the  others  went  up  to 
the  hawker,  and  each  procuring  a  copy  of  the  arret,  they 
marched  towards  the  church,  followed  by  the  crowd,  who 
were  curious  to  see  what  would  ensue.  Luckily  for  him 
self  at  this  juncture,  the  Due  d'Aremberg  fell  down  in  a 
state  of  drunken  insensibility,  and  was  carried  off  by  the 
lacqueys. 

On  entering  the  church,  De  Horn  and  the  two  others 
remained  standing  quietly  in  one  of  the  aisles,  until  the 
priests  and  choristers  commenced  the  requiem,  when  they 
came  forward  and  chanted  in  a  loud  voice  the  title  and 
terms  of  the  decree.  Such  irreverence  was  not  to  be  en 
dured.  The  service  was  instantly  stopped,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  scandal  by  the  appearance  of  the  archers 
of  the  grande-prevote,  by  whom  the  offenders  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  brought  before  M.  de  Machault,  the 
lieutenant-general  of  police.  By  him  they  were  sent  to 
the  Bastille. 

When  particulars  of  the  occurrence  were  related  to  the 
Regent,  he  laughed  heartily,  but  Law,  who  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  a  sinister 
event,  and  looked  like  a  presage  of  some  dire  catastrophe. 

"  Bah !  you  are  annoyed  because  they  sang  a  requiem 
over  <les  enfants  morts  nes,'  as  the  Mississippians  call 
your  new  ecus,"  laughed  the  Regent.  "A  week  at  the 
Bastille  will  be  punishment  enough  for  the  offence." 

The  Regent's  injunctions  were  of  course  obeyed,  and 
after  a  week's  confinement  the  prisoners  were  liberated. 
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III. 

M.  DE  MACHAULT. 

ABOUT  this  time  the  public  were  greatly  alarmed  by 
a  series  of  crimes,  the  perpetrators  of  which  could  not  be 
discovered.  The  frequency  and  extraordinary  nature  of 
these  crimes  created  the  utmost  consternation  among  the 
wealthy  brokers  and  jobbers,  and  representations  having 
been  made  to  Law,  he  sent  for  M.  de  Machault,  lieu 
tenant-general  of  police,  to  confer  with  him  on  the  sub 
ject. 

*'  No  doubt  some  terrible  crimes  have  lately  been  com- 
mitted,  monseigneur,"  said  the  lieutenant-general,  in  reply 
to  Law's  inquiries,  "  and  the  perpetrators  have  hitherto 
baffled  our  vigilance ,  but  as  we  shall  redouble  our  efforts, 
they  cannot  escape  us  long.  Last  night  a  dreadful  deed 
was  committed,  of  which  you  may  not  have  heard.  A 
certain  Madame  Dupin  received  yesterday  three  hundred 
thousand  livres  in  billets  de  banque  from  M.  Tourton,  the 
banker  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  her  till  this  morning,  when  at  an  early  hour  a 
hired  carriage  was  found  by  the  watch,  upset,  and  with 
out  horses  or  driver,  near  the  walls  of  the  Temple.  On 
searching  the  vehicle,  the  watch  discovered,  to  their  horror, 
a  sack  filled  witH  the  mutilated  body  of  a  woman.  It 
was  completely  hacked  in  pieces.  I  have  since  ascertained 
that  the  victim  was  Madame  Dupin.  This  crime  corre 
sponds  with  another,  perpetrated  only  a  few  days  ago, 
snowing  that  the  same  hand  has  been  at  work  in  both 
cases.  General  Bragousse  sent  his  valet  to  a  broker  in 
the  Rue  Quincampoix  to  negotiate  a  hundred  thousand 
shares.  The  man  disappeared,  and  the  general  believed 
he  had  decamped  with  the  money.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  body  of  the  unfortunate  valet  was  found,  hacked  in 
pieces,  beneath  the  Pont  Royal.  That  many  other  crimes 
of  a  similar  nature  must  have  been  committed,  is  certain, 
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since  a  quantity  of  legs  and  arms,  with  other  fragments 
of  persons  who  have  been  assassinated,  have  been  dragged 
out  of  the  Seine.  Corpses  are  found  daily  in  the  river, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  unfortunates  have 
committed  suicide  or  died  by  violence." 

"  A  frightful  state  of  things,"  remarked  Law.  "  Public 
safety  requires  that  these  assassins  should  be  discovered, 
and  a  terrible  example  made  of  them." 

"All  suspected  persons  are  carefully  watched,"  replied 
Machault,  6(  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  secure  the  mis- 
ireants  before  long.  We  are  aware  that  the  notorious 
Cartouche  is  now  in  Paris,  and  these  audacious  crimes 
seem  traceable  to  him.  But  society  is  shockingly  de 
moralised.  Robberies  are  constantly  being  committed  by 
young  libertines  of  good  family.  Many  of  these  brigands 
have  been  arrested,  but  their  places  are  quickly  filled  up 
by  others.  At  this  moment,  were  we  to  go  to  the  Rue 
Quincampoix,  I  could  point  out  to  you  a  hundred  richly- 
dressed  galliards,  apparently  young  men  of  fashion,  who 
are  really  cheats  and  pickpockets." 

"  The  street  must  be  cleared  of  such  villains,  or  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  do  business  within  it,"  observed  Law. 

"  I  intend  to  clear  it,"  replied  the  lieutenant-general. 
"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  cause  alarm.  I  may  mention  to 
you,  monseigneur,  that  an  atrocious  design  has  been  con 
ceived  by  these  libertines,  which,  were  it  put  into  execu 
tion,  would  astound  all  Paris.  It  is  this.  They  have 
planned  to  form  themselves  into  bands — each  band  to 
have  a  leader.  Their  design  is  to  secure  the  guard  stationed 
at  the  gates  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and  then,  sword  in 
hand,  fall  upon  the  stock-jobbers,  and  rifle  them  of  their 
porte-feuilles.  In  this  way,  they  calculate  upon  an  im 
mense  booty." 

"  I  trust  they  will  not'have  an  opportunity  of  executing 
the  atrocious  design,"  observed  Law. 

"  Fear  nothing,  monseigneur.  The  contrivers  of  the 
scheme  are  under  surveillance.  You  may  remember  that 
the  Comte  de  Horn,  with  Captain  de  Mille  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Etampes,  were  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  inter 
rupting  the  interment  of  the  procureur  Nigon." 
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"  I  perfectly  recollect  the  scandalous  occurrence,"  re 
plied  Law.  "But  what  of  those  young  men?  Surely 
they  are  not  implicated  in  the  criminal  design  you  have 
alluded  to?" 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  plan  was  contrived  by 
one  of  them,"  replied  Machault.  "They  have  just  been 
liberated  from  the  Bastille,  but  I  suspect  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  are  sent  back  again." 

"  Strict  watch  ought  to  be  kept  over  them,"  said  Law. 
"  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  for 
the  police  to  be  vigilant  than  at  present." 

"  You  shall  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  monseigneur," 
returned  the  lieutenant-general.  "  If  any  further  dis 
coveries  are  made,  I  will  not  fail  to  report  them  to  you." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  and  took  his  leave. 


IV. 

M.  LACEOIX. 

ON  their  liberation  from  the  Bastille,  the  Comte  de 
Horn  and  his  companions  proceeded  to  the  Fair  of  Saint- 
Germain,  where  they  indulged  themselves  in  a  revel  which 
nearly  exhausted  their  funds.  On  examining  their  porte- 
feuilles  next  morning,  they  found  they  had  only  a  few 
hundred  livres  left.  Worse  than  all,  they  owed  a  large 
bill  to  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Flandre,  where 
they  lodged,  and  he  threatened  them  with  imprisonment 
if  it  was  not  paid.  In  this  emergency,  De  Mille  again 
undertook  to  supply  them  with  funds,  and  at  once  pro 
ceeded  to  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  where  he  found  his  father 
in  a  bureau  with  several  clerks. 

"  Permit  me  a  word  with  you  in  private,  M.  Laborde," 
he  said. 

"  I  am  busy,  sir,  and  cannot  attend  to  you,"  returned 
his  father,  scarcely  noticing  him.  "  Come  at  some  other 
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"  My  business  cannot  be  delayed,"  returned  De  Mille. 
ft  I  have  something  important  to  say  to  you." 

Thinking  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  him  with 
out  a  scene,  which  he  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid, 
Laborde,  with  evident  reluctance,  led  the  way  to  an 
inner  room. 

"Now,  sir,  what  is  it?"  he  demanded,  closing  the 
door.  "  The  old  story,  eh? — money  ! " 

"  Ay,  money,  father,"  replied  De  Mille.  "  I  am  in  a 
terrible  fix,  or  I  wouldn't  apply  to  you.  Give  me  a 
hundred  thousand  livres,  and  dictate  your  own  terms. 
Bid  me  leave  Paris,  and  I  go." 

"I  have  no  reliance  whatever  on  your  promises,  sir, 
and,  apparently,  you  pay  little  heed  to  what  I  say  to 
you.  I  have  told  you  I  will  give  you  no  more  money,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  break  my  word." 

"  Then  I  shall  commit  some  desperate  action,  and 
you  will  be  responsible  for  it." 

"  That  threat  does  not  trouble  me,"  rejoined  Laborde. 
"  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  you." 

"  But  you  care  for  your  own  reputation.  If  I  am 
driven  to  crime,  you  will  be  dishonoured.  You  are  rich, 
and  won't  feel  the  loss  of  the  paltry  sum  I  ask  of  you. 
It  will  profit  you  more  to  save  your  son  from  ruin  than  to 
accumulate  wealth  in  your  coffers." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  moved  by  either  supplication  or 
threats,"  rejoined  his  father,  sternly.  "  You  shall  have  no 
further  assistance  from  me." 

"  Is  this  your  determination,  sir?"  said  De  Mille,  re 
garding  him  fiercely. 

"  It  is  my  fixed  determination,"  rejoined  Laborde. 

"Very  well,  then," 'said  his  son.  "When  you  next 
hear  of  me,  you  may,  perhaps,  regret  it." 

And  he  quitted  the  room. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone,  than  his  father,  struck  by  his 
manner,  relented,  and  followed  him,  with  the  intention 
of  calling  him  back.  But  he  had  already  quitted  the 
bureau.  While  Laborde  was  reflecting  upon  the  course 
he  ought  to  take,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  respectable- 
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looking,  middle-aged  man,  who  was  seated  in  the  bureau. 
This  was  a  broker  named  Laci  oix.  At  the  sight  of  him 
an  idea  occurred  to  Laborde. 

"  M.  Lacroix,"  he  said,  "  did  you  notice  the  person 
who  has  just  gone  out?" 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  Lacroix.  "  It  is  Captain  de  Mille. 
I  have  often  seen  him  with  the  Cointe  de  Horn  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Etampes  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix." 

66  Step  into  my  room  for  a  moment,"  said  Laborde. 
And,  as  the  broker  followed  him  into  the  chamber,  he 
shut  the  door,  and  went  on :  "I  have  something  for  you 
to  do,  Lacroix.  It  is  a  delicate  task  that  I  desire  you 
to  fulfil.  Between  ourselves,  Captain  de  Mille  is  in 
difficulties,  and  I  want  to  aid  him,  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  in  the  matter.  Take  this  porte-feuille. 
It  contains  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  in  billets 
de  banque.  Go  to  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and,  if  you 
see  Captain  de  Mille,  accost  him,  and  inquire  if  he  has 
any  actions  to  sell.  I  know  he  has  none,  but  he  will, 
no  doubt,  procure  the  shares  from  some  other  broker. 
But  mind  this.  He  is  to  make  five  thousand  livres  by  the 
transaction.  You  understand?" 

"  Perfectly,  sir,"  replied  Lacroix.  "  And  I  will  faith 
fully  carry  out  your  instructions." 

And  he  departed  on  his  errand.  In  about  an  hour, 
he  returned  to  inform  his  employer  that  he  had  been 
successful. 

"  I  have  seen  Captain  de  Mille  and  his  friends,"  he  said, 
"and  all  has  gone  as  you  would  have  it.  They  have 
agreed  to  sell  me  twenty-five  shares.  I  am  to  meet  them 
to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o'clock  at  the  Epee  de  Bois, 
in  the  Ruelle  de  Venise,  to  conclude  the  affair." 

"  You  have  managed* it  excellently,"  replied  Laborde. 
u  But  don't  forget  my  instructions.  Calculate  the  price 
so  that  Captain  de  Mille  can  make  five  thousand  livres," 

^  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Lacroix. 
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V. 

THE  EPEE  DE  BOIS. 

"  CHANCE  seems  to  have  thrown  the  very  man  we 
want  into  our  hands,"  said  De  Mille  to  his  friends,  after 
Lacroix  had  left  them.  "  We  must  get  possession  of  his 
porte-feuille  to-morrow  morning." 

61 1  am  ready  for  anything,"  said  De  Horn. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  D'Etampes.  "  But  let  us  talk 
the  matter  over  before  we  decide.  It  is  useless  to  commit 
a  crime  if  it  can  be  avoided." 

"  Meantime,  let  us  have  something  to  drink,"  said  De 
Horn.  ^ 

This  being  agreed  to,  they  entered  the  Hotel  de 
Louisiane  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  cognac,  which  being 
set  before  them  by  Rossignol,  they  each  swallowed  a 
large  glass  of  the  spirit. 

"Now,"  said  De  Mille,  "we  can  look  our  position 
fairly  in  the  face.  I  have  already  explained  to  you  that 
I  have  failed  to  obtain  money  in  the  quarter  I  expected. 
We  can  only  muster  three  hundred  livres  amongst  us, 
barely  sufficient  for  our  expenses  to-night.  To-morrow, 
we  shall  be  without  a  sou." 

"  Unless  my  brother,  Prince  Maximilien,  to  whom  I 
have  written  in  very  urgent  terms,  should  send  me  a  re 
mittance,"  remarked  the  Comte  de  Horn ;  "  but  I  confess 
I  don't  expect  it." 

"  At  ail  events,  it  won't  do  to  calculate  upon  the 
chance,"  said  De  Mille.  "  We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
Unless  we  can  pay  a  hundred  thousand  livres  to  the  land 
lord  of  our  hotel  to-morrow,  we  shall  be  clapped  in  prison, 
that  is  certain.  We  must  have  the  money." 

"  We  are  all  agreed  upon  that  point,"  said  De  Horn. 
"But  how?" 

"Take  another   glass  of  brandy,"  replied   Pe   Mille, 
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filling  the  count's  glass,  "and  I'll  tell  you.  To-morrow 
morning  we  must  take  that  man's  portfolio  from  him/' 

"But  he  is  not  likely  to  yield  it  up  without  a  struggle," 
remarked  De  Horn. 

"  We  must  prevent  the  struggle — poniard  him,  and 
then  take  his  porte-feuille." 

"  I  am  not  squeamish,"  said  D'Etampes.  "  I  don't 
mind  robbing  the  man,  but  assassination  is  not  to  my 
taste." 

"What  say  you,  De  Horn?"  demanded  De  Mille. 
"  Do  you  agree  to  the  plan  ?  " 

"I  do,"  replied  the  count.  "D'Etampes  can  keep 
watch  outside  the  room  while  the  deed  is  done.  Have 
you  a  poniard,  De  Mille?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  other.  "  Let  us  go  and  procure 
weapons.  There  is  a  cutler  on  the  Pont-Neuf  who  will 
serve  our  turn.  On  the  way,  we  can  talk  over  the  plan." 

Proceeding  to  the  Pont-Neuf,  they  procured  the  wea 
pons  they  required;  after  which  they  went  to  the  Fair  of 
Saint-Germain,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  riot,  till, 
overcome  by  their  potations,  they  fell  asleep  in  their 
chairs.  Well  would  it  have  been  if  they  could  have  slept 
on,  but  at  an  early  hour  De  Mille  shook  off  his  slumbers, 
and,  rousing  De  Horn,  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice: 

"  It  is  nearly  six  o'clock.  Our  appointment  is  for  se^en. 
If  we  are  not  punctual,  we  may  lose  our  man." 

"  I  thought  the  deed  was  done,"  replied  De  Horn,  with 
a  ghastly  look.  "I  have  been  dreaming  of  a  dreadful 
struggle." 

"  You  have  had  a  nightmare,  that  is  all,"  rejoined  De 
Mille. 

And  he  then  proceeded  to  waken  D'Etampes. 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  out  of  the  business,"  said 
the  latter,  shuddering.  "  My  courage  fails  me.  I  like 
the  job  less  than  ever,  now." 

"No,  you  must  go  with  us,"  said  De  Mille,  suspi 
ciously.  "Be  yourself,  and  shake  off  this  irresolution. 
The  affair  will  soon  be  settled.  Have  you  got  your 
poniard  *"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  to  De  Horn. 
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"  Ay,  it  is  here,"  replied  the  other,  touching  his  vest. 

Sallying  forth,  they  shaped  their  course  to  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  which  they  crossed,  and  then  proceeding  along  the 
Quai  de  la  Me*gisserie,  entered  the  Rue  Saint  Denis. 

By  this  time,  the  Comte  de  Horn  and  De  Mille,  whose 
nerves  were  of  iron,  had  shaken  off  the  effects  of  their 
nocturnal  debauch,  and  marched  along  with  vigorous 
step;  but  D'Etampes  walked  with  unsteady  gait,  and  his 
companions  had  frequently  to  stop  for  him.  Though  the 
appearance  of  all  three  betokened  the  disorders  in  which 
they  had  been  indulging,  there  was  nothing  in  the  cir 
cumstance  to  excite  surprise,  since  there  were  many  other 
young  men  in  the  streets  of  equally  dissolute  look. 

Turning  into  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher,  they  passed 
through  the  grille,  which  had  not  been  long  opened,  and 
entered  the  Rue  Quincampoix. 

Even  at  this  early  hour  there  were  a  good  many  per 
sons  in  the  street,  and  business  had  already  commenced. 
Several  brokers  addressed  the  young  men,  offering  them 
shares,  but  they  took  no  heed,  and,  passing  on,  soon 
reached  the  Ruelle  de  Venise. 

At  the  farther  end  of  this  blind  alley,  now  known  as 
the  Impasse  de  Venise,  stood  the  Epee  de  Bois,  a  third- 
rate  cabaret,  very  inferior  to  the  taverns  in  the  Rue  Quin 
campoix,  and  only  frequented  by  the  lower  order  of  Mis- 
sissippians.  De  Mille  had  selected  it  as  a  place  of  ren 
dezvous,  because  neither  he  nor  his  associates  were  known 
at  the  house. 

Plunging  into  the  alley,  where  there  was  no  crowd  to 
impede  their  progress,  they  soon  reached  the  Epee  de 
Bois,  but  Lacroix  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Two  persons,  however,  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
cabaret,  and  in  these  they  recognised  the  Irishmen  whom 
they  had  fleeced  some  months  before.  The  rencontre  was 
by  no  means  agreeable,  but  they  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
returned  the  salutations  addressed  to  them  by  the  Hiber 
nians,  whose  appearance  betokened  a  decided  change  of 
fortune  for  the  worse.  By  this  time  the  Irishmen  had 
managed  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French 
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language  to  make  themselves  understood,  and  they  were 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  De  Horn  and  the  others, 
when  Lacroix  was  seen  coming  down  the  alley.  On  this, 
De  Mille  went  to  meet  him. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,  sir?"  said  La* 
croix. 

"  Pray  make  no  apologies,  sir,"  replied  De  Mille. 
"  We  are  rather  before  our  time.  But  let  us  go  into 
the  house,  and  settle  our  affair." 

"  Willingly,  sir,"  replied  Lacroix.  "  I  am  all  ready  for 
you." 

"I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  your  porte-feuille,  M. 
Lacroix,"  remarked  De  Mille,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"Rest  easy,  sir;  it  is  here,"  replied  Lacroix,  touching 
his  breast. 

They  then  entered  the  cabaret,  and  summoning  the 
garcon,  De  Mille  ordered  a  private  room.  As  the  gargon 
was  conducting  them  to  a  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  they 
again  encountered  the  Irishmen,  who  told  them  they  were 
lodging  in  the  cabaret,  on  the  second  floor,  and  should  be 
happy  to  see  them  when  they  had  done  their  business. 
Internally  execrating  them,  De  Mille  promised  to  come 
up  to  their  room,  and  to  his  great  relief  they  went  away. 

The  party  were  then  shown  into  a  meanly-furnished 
chamber  by  the  gar§on,  when  De  Horn  addressed  him 
thus:  "  We  have  an  important  negotiation  to  arrange 
with  this  gentleman,  and  do  not  desire  to  be  interrupted. 
Prepare  a  good  breakfast — a  very  good  breakfast,  d'ye 
hear,  gargon?  but  don't  serve  it  till  we  ring  the  bell." 

"  Monsieur  may  depend  he  shall  have  an  excellent  de 
jeuner,"  replied  the  ga^on. 

"  Mind ! "  cried  De  Mille,  "  we  are  on  no  account  to 
be  interrupted." 

The  gallon  nodded,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  La 
croix  began  to  make  calculations  upon  a  piece  of  paper. 

At  a  sign  from  De  Mille,  D'Etampes  then  quitted  the 
room,  and  stationed  himself  on  the  stairs  outside  the  door. 

The  moment  for  action  had  now  arrived,  and  the  as 
sassins,  who  had  been  closely  watching  their  victim,  ap 
proached  him. 
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"  I  see  you  are  making  your  calculations,  M.  Lacroix," 
said  De  Mille.  "Have  you  sufficient  funds  to  pay  us 
for  twenty-five  shares  at  sixteen  thousand  livres  each?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment,"  said  Lacroix.  "  I 
have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you  in  reference  to  the 
shares,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  meet  with  your  ap 
proval.  But  first  allow  rne  to  finish  my  calculation." 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  De  Mille  leaned  over 
his  shoulder,  and  suddenly  seizing  the  two  corners  of  the 
cloth  with  which  the  table  was  covered,  twisted  the  linen 
round  the  head  of  Lacroix  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  him 
crying  out,  while  at  the  same  moment  De  Horn,  who  was 
standing  near,  poniard  in  hand,  plunged  the  weapon  three 
or  four  times  into  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  man. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  assassins  to  stifle 
the  cries  of  their  wretched  victim,  they  could  not  pre 
vent  the  escape  of  some  fearful  groans.  These  appalling 
sounds,  coupled  with  the  trampling  of  feet  and  the  fall  of 
several  articles  upset  in  the  desperate  struggle,  reached 
the  ears  of  Terry,  who  was  in  the  room  above,  and  listen 
ing  attentively,  he  became  convinced  that  some  terrible 
deed  was  being  enacted. 

"  Whist !  Pat,"  he  cried  to  his  companion,  who  was 
changing  a  portion  of  his  attire  in  an  inner  chamber. 
"  D'ye  hear  them  groans?  As  shure  as  the  world,  there's 
murder  goin'  on  in  the  room  beneath,  us." 

"Murder  is  it?"  cried  Pat,  presenting  himself  at  the 
door  of  communication  between  the  rooms.  "  By  my 
troth,  that  did  sound  very  like  a  groan." 

"  Clap  your  ear  to  the  plank,  as  I'm  doin',  and  ye'll 
be  quite  sartin  ov  it,"  said  Terry.  "  Saints  presarve  us ! 
somebody's  kilt,"  he  added,  as  the  sound  of  a  heavy  body 
falling  on  the  floor  was  distinctly  heard. 

"Out  wid  ye,  Terry !  and  see  wot's  the  matter,"  cried 
Pat.  "  Alarm  the  house.  I'll  be  wid  ye  in  a  twinklinV 

Terry  did  not  require  a  second  bidding,  but  rushed 
out.  On  reaching  the  stairs,  he  perceived  D'Etampes 
standing  as  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which 
the  foul  deed  was  being  enacted.  The  blanched  features 
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And  attitude  of  the  wretch  excited  Terry's  suspicions,  and 
he  determined  to  seize  him.  D'Etampes,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  the  other's  approach,  but,  feeling  certain  that 
the  alarm  would  be  instantly  given,  hurried  down  stairs, 
and  made  good  his  retreat.  Instead  of  following  him, 
Terry  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  fatal  chamber,  and  peer 
ing  through  a  crevice  in  it,  beheld  a  sight  that  froze  the 
blood  in  his  veins. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Lacroix  was  lying  on 
the  floor  bathed  in  blood.  Beside  it  stood  De  Horn,  who 
was  cleansing  his  poniard  from  its  ruddy  stains  with  a 
napkin,  ever  and  anon  glancing  at  his  prostrate  victim. 
De  Mille,  who  seemed  almost  unconcerned  at  the  atro 
cious  deed,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  porte-feuille,  and 
was  feasting  his  greedy  eyes  with  its  contents.  Little  did 
he  think  that  the  porte-feuille  was  from  his  own  father, 
and  might  have  been  obtained  without  bloodshed. 

So  horrified  was  Terry  by  the  dreadful  spectacle  that 
met  his  gaze,  that  for  a  moment  or  two  he  could  not 
stir.  Housing  himself  at  last,  he  noticed  that  the  key 
was  in  the  lock,  upon  which  he  quickly  fastened  the  door, 
and  then  flew  down  stairs  to  give  the  alarm. 

The  grating  of  the  key  in  the  lock  startled  the  two 
assassins.  Throwing  down  his  poniar.i,  De  Horn  sprang 
to  the  door  and  found  it  fastened.  At  that  moment  he 
heard  the  cry  of  the  Irishman. 

"  Perdition ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  The  alarm  has  been 
given." 

Even  at  this  terrible  conjuncture,  De  Mille  preserved 
his  coolness,  and  thrusting  the  porte-feuille,  for  which 
he  had  bartered  his  soul,  into  his  breast,  rushed  to  the 
window  and  threw  it  open. 

On  looking  out,  he  saw  that  by  means  of  certain  pro 
jections  in  the  timber  of  which  the  house  was  constructed 
descent  was  practicable,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  there 
was  no  one  at  the  moment  in  that  part  of  the  alley. 

"  Saved !"  he  cried.     "  We  can  get  down  here/' 

"  Lose  not  a  moment,"  cried  De  Horn,  who  was  close 
behind  him.  "  I  hear  them  on  the  stairs." 
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De  Mille  then  got  through  the  window,  and  being  very 
light  and  active,  quickly  reached  a  browpost,  whence  he 
let  himself  drop  to  the  ground,  but  in  the  fall,  which 
was  from  too  great  a  height,  he  sprained  his  ankle  se 
verely.  De  Horn  was  more  fortunate,  and  reached  the 
ground  in  safety.  Regardless  of  his  companion,  who 
limped  after  him,  De  Horn  ran  towards  the  Rue  Quin- 
campoix,  and  plunging  into  the  crowd,  which  by  this 
time  had  considerably  augmented,  disappeared. 

Meantime,  Terry,  accompanied  by  the  tavern-keeper 
and  a  couple  of  gargons,  burst  into  the  room  which  the 
assassins  had  just  quitted.  While  the  others  were  trans 
fixed  by  the  ghastly  spectacle  presented  to  their  gaze, 
Terry  rushed  to  the  open  window  and  caught  sight  of  De 
Mille,  who,  unable  to  proceed  farther,  was  seeking  re 
fuge  in  a  doorway. 

"  There's  one  ov  'em !  I  see  him ! "  cried  Terry. 
"  Come  wid  me,  Pat,"  he  added  to  his  comrade.  ((  We'll 
have  him  in  less  than  no  time  ! " 

Caught  in  his  retreat  by  the  two  Irishmen,  De  Mille 
was  speedily  overpowered,  and  being  dragged  back  to  the 
cabaret,  was  taken  to  the  chamber  of  death  and  confronted 
with  his  victim.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  deny  his 
guilt,  and  he  did  not  attempt  it.  The  porte-feuille  wag 
found  upon  him,  and  his  laced  ruffles  and  coatr-sleeves 
were  stained  with  blood. 
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VI. 

THE   PORTER  OF   THE    HALLE. 

MEANTIME,  the  alarm  had  been  given  by  the  ^argons 
of  the  cabaret,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
it  was  known  by  every  one  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix 
that  a  frightful  assassination  had  been  committed  by 
some  young  men  of  rank  at  the  Epee  de  Bois,  in  the 
Ruelle  de  Venise. 

The  gates  at  the  Rue  Aubry4e-Boucher  and  the  Rue- 
aux-Ours  were  closed,  and  no  one  was  allowed  by  the 
guard  to  pass  through  without  strict  investigation.  But 
these  precautions  were  taken  too  late,  as  far  as  D'Etampes 
was  concerned.  Long  before  the  alarm  was  given  he  was 
out  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and,  springing  into  a  hired 
coach,  drove  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  H6tel  dt 
Flandre,  where  he  secured  a  few  portable  effects,  and 
then  quitted  Paris.  Nor  was  he  afterwards  taken,  but 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  Dutch  Indies, 
under  the  name  of  Grandpre*. 

The  Comte  de  Horn  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  corpe-de-garde  stationed  at  the  grille  of  the  Rue 
Aubry-le-Boticher,  but  his  habiliments  being  torn,  and 
stained  with  blood,  he  did  not  dare  to  proceed  along  the 
Rue  Saint  Denis,  but  hurried  towards  the  Halle,  with 
the  intention  of  entering  some  obscure  cabaret  in  that 
quarter. 

The  market  was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  might  have 
escaped  detection,  had  not  his  scared  looks  and  disordered 
attire  attracted  the  attention  of  a  sturdy  porter,  who 
caught  hold  of  him  and  stopped  him. 

"  Hola,  monsieur ! "  cried  this  personage,  detaining  him 
in  his  rough  gripe.  "  What's  the  matter?  From  the  blood 
upon  your  shirt  and  sleeves,  I  judge  you  have  been  en 
gaged  in  a  desperate  fray.  Wave  you  been  fighting  witb 
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some  of  the  canaille  in  the  Halle?  You  look  like  a  person 
of  quality.  Can  I  serve  you?" 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend,"  re 
plied  De  Horn,  terrified  by  the  detention.  "I  am,  as 
you  conjecture,  a  person  of  condition.  The  blood  you 
see  upon  my  dress  is  my  own.  I  have  been  set  upon 
by  ruffians  in  a  tavern  hard  by,  and  deem  myself  lucky 
in  escaping  with  life." 

"  Milles  diables ! "  exclaimed  the  porter.  "  This  is  a 
case  for  the  commissary  of  police.  Allons,  monsieur.  Fll 
conduct  you  to  the  office." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  my  friend,  but  I  needn't 
trouble  you  to  go  with  me,"  replied  De  Horn.  "  Direct 
me  to  the  office — that  will  suffice." 

"  Bah !  it's  no  trouble  at  all.  The  office  is  close  at 
hand — in  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher.  I  know  M.  Reg- 
nard,  the  commissary,  very  well.  I'll  introduce  you  to 
him." 

"  But  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity,  I  tell  you,"  said  De 
Horn,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  uneasiness.  "  If  the 
office  is  in  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher  I  can  easily  find 
it." 

u  You  had  better  have  me  with  you,  or  you  will  be 
insulted  by  the  dames  de  la  Halle,"  rejoined  the  porter. 
u  Some  of  'em,  I  see,  are  eyeing  you  sharply  already." 

Finding  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  tormentor  with 
out  exciting  suspicion,  De  Horn  suffered  himself  to  be 
conducted  to  the  Rue  Aubry-le-Boucher,  the  porter  keep 
ing  close  to  his  side  all  the  way,  so  that  flight  was  im 
possible. 

On  arriving  at  the  police-office,  they  were  at  once 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  M.  Regnard,  the  commis 
sary,  who  listened  attentively  to  De  Horn's  tale.  Before, 
however,  the  wretched  young  man  had  concluded  his  re 
cital,  a  tumult  was  heard  in  the  outer  room,  and  an  officer 
rushed  in  to  say  that  a  frightful  assassination  had  just 
been  committed  at  the  Epee  de  Bois,  in  the  Ruelle  de 
Venise,  by  two  young  seigneurs,  of  whom  one  was  taken, 
but  the  other  had  escaped. 
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"  Then  this  is  the  man  you  want ! — this  is  the  second 
assassin ! "  cried  the  porter,  pointing  to  De  Horn,  whose 
looks  and  demeanour  proclaimed  his  guilt.  "The  mo 
ment  I  clapped  eyes  upon  him  I  said  to  myself  that  man 
is  an  assassin,  and  I  was  determined  not  to  let  him  go, 
but  to  bring  him  to  you,  M.  le  Commissaire.  He  came 
quietly  enough,  I  must  say;  bujt  I  would  have  brought 
him  by  force  if  he  had  resisted." 

"You  have  done  well,  Bertrand,"  said  Eegnard,  ap 
provingly  ;  "  and  if,  as  I  suspect,  this  should  turn  out  to 
be  the  man,  you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded." 

"I  want  no  reward  for  bringing  an  assassin  to  justice/' 
replied  Bertrand.  "  I  have  merely  acted  like  a  good 
citizen." 

At  a  sign  from  the  commissary,  two  more  officers  were 
called  in,  and  De  Horn  was  arrested.  On  being  inter 
rogated,  he  did  not  seek  to  disguise  his  name  and  rank, 
expecting  that  when  he  stated  that  he  belonged  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  nobility,  that  he  was  the  younger 
brother  of  a  Prince  of  the  Pays  Bas,  a  relative  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  and  of  the 
Regent  himself,  M.  Regnard  would  order  his  release.  But 
in  this  expectation  he  was  deceived.  The  announcement 
merely  let  the  commissary  know  that  this  was  one  of  the 
young  seigneurs  about  whom  he  had  previously  received 
instructions  from  his  chief,  M.  de  Machault.  So  he  ordered 
a  detachment  of  archers  to  be  sent  for,  and  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  took  the  prisoner  to  the  Epee  de  Bois. 

The  crowd  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  was  in  an  extra 
ordinarily  excited  and  tumultuous  state.  Execrations  and 
menaces  greeted  the  prisoner  as  he  passed  along,  and  but 
for  the  strong  guard  that  surrounded  him,  he  might  have 
fared  ill. 

The  Ruelle  de  Venise  was  blocked  up,  but  a  passage 
being  cleared  through  the  throng,  De  Horn  was  taken  into 
the  cabaret,  and  led  to  the  room  in  which  the  body  of  his 
victim  was  still  lying.  Here  he  found  his  guilty  associate, 
who  cast  one  look  at  him  as  he  was  brought  in,  but  not 
a  word  passed  between  them.  3 

of 
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In  the  room,  seated  at  the  table,  and  writing  notes, 
was  M.  de  Machault.  He  had  been  hastily  summoned, 
and,  ever  since  his  arrival,  had  been  occupied  in  examin 
ing  the  witnesses,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  two  Irish 
men,  the  tavern-keeper,  and  the  gargon.  By  these  wit 
nesses  De  Mille's  guilt  had  already  been  established,  and 
their  evidence  in  regard  to  De  Horn's  participation  in  the 
crime  was  equally  conclusive. 

The  inquiry  did  not  last  long.  Satisfied  of  the  guilt 
of  both  parties,  M.  de  Machault  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
to  the  Grand  Ch&telet,  and  they  were  escorted  thither  by 
the  archers,  the  same  fearful  demonstrations  from  the 
crowd  accompanying  them  as  had  attended  De  Horn  on 
his  way  to  the  Epee  de  Bois.  The  prisoners  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  discourse  together,  but  were  lodged 
in  separate  dungeons. 

After  sending  the  prisoners  to  the  Grand  Ch&telet,  M. 
de  Machault  repaired  to  the  Hotel  Law,  where  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  comptroller-general.  He  subse 
quently  went  to  the  Palais  Royal,  to  learn  the  Regent's 
pleasure  respecting  the  Comte  de  Horn,  and  was  told  that 
justice  must  take  its  course.  Shortly  afterwards,  Law 
had  an  audience  of  the  Regent,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  comptroller-general's  representations,  an  order  was 
sent  by  the  Regent  to  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
of  the  Grand  Chatelet,  enjoining  that  the  two  assassins, 
having  been  taken  flagrante  delicto,  should  be  brought 
to  trial  without  delay.  In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  on 
the  very  next  day  the  process  commenced. 

By  this  time  De  Horn  had  fully  recovered  his  confi 
dence,  persuading  himself  that  he  had  interest  enough  to 
save  him  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime,  and,  though  De 
Mille  did  not  entertain  the  same  conviction,  his  natural 
audacity  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  betrayed  no 
misgiving  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial.  In  fact,  the  de 
meanour  of  both  was  marked  with  so  much  levity,  an 
they  seemed  so  utterly  insensible  of  the  enormity  of  tha 
offence  laid  to  their  charge,  as  to  excite  the  indignation 
and  reprehension  of  the  court, 

After  a  long  and  patient  examination,  they  were  found 
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guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  in 
the  Place  de  Greve,  on  the  sixth  day  from  that  on  which 
their  crime  had  been  committed.  This  terrible  sentence 
did  not  produce  much  effect  upon  the  prisoners,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  neither  of  them  believed  it  would 
be  carried  into  effect. 

"  Don't  be  cast  down,"  whispered  De  Horn  to  his  com 
panion  in  crime.  "This  is  mere  form.  We  are  not 
destined  to  make  a  spectacle  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  My 
friends  have  promised  to  obtain  us  a  pardon  from  the 
Regent." 

They  were  then  removed  by  the  officers  in  attendance, 
and  taken  back  to  their  dungeons. 


VII. 

HOW  THE  REGENT  REFUSED  TO  COMMUTE  THE  COMTE  DE  HORN'S 
SENTENCE. 

THE  assassination  of  Lacroix  created  an  extraordinary 
sensation  throughout  Paris.  That  such  a  daring  crime 
could  be  committed  in  the  open  day,  in  a  public  cabaret, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  crowded  Rue  Quincampoix, 
where  the  cries  of  the  victim  might  have  been  heard, 
filled  all  the  speculators  with  alarm.  Business  was  almost 
at  a  stand-still  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix.  The  brokers 
were  uneasy  in  their  bureaux;  the  bankers  and  money 
lenders  shut  up  their  counters ;  and  the  Mississippians  did 
not  dare  to  bring  their  porte-feuilles  with  them.  Many 
young  men  who  had  been  known  to  associate  with  De 
Horn  and  the  others  were  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Though  a  crime  of  this  nature  was  as  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nobility  as  to  those  of  all  other  classes  of 
society,  the  condemnation  of  the  Comte  de  Horn  to  the 
death  of  a  common  felon  was  felt  as  a  blow  to  the  whole 
order.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  divert  the  course  of 
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justice  and  screen  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  but  such 
was  the  promptitude  with  which  they  were  brought  to 
trial,  that  these  efforts  were  defeated.  The  court  had  been 
crowded  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  amongst 
them  were  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  the  Due  d'Aremberg, 
the  Prince  de  Robecq-Montmorency,  and  the  Marechal 
d'Isinghien,  all  four  near  relatives  of  the  Comte  de  Horn, 
and  it  was  the  presence  of  these  personages  that  made  the 
unfortunate  young  man  so  confident  of  escape.  To  the 
proud  nobles  themselves  the  sentence  passed  upon  their 
dishonoured  relative  was  a  degradation  which  they  could 
not  brook,  and  their  feelings  were  shared  by  the  other 
nobles  present.  On  leaving  the  court,  they  held  a  con 
ference  together,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Prince  de 
Montmorency  and  the  other  connexions  of  the  house  of 
Horn  should  see  the  Regent  without  delay,  and  procure 
from  his  highness  either  the  pardon  of  their  unfortunate 
relative,  or  a  commutation  of  the  sentence. 

Their  intentions  being  reported  to  Law,  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Regent  at  an  early  hour  on  the  follow 
ing  day,  and  implored  his  highness  not  to  yield  to  any 
solicitations  that  might  be  made  him  to  spare  the  assassins, 
as  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  crime  imperatively  de 
manded  that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out.  "The 
greatest  consternation  has  been  caused  among  all  the 
holders  of  billets  de  banque,"  he  said,  "  and  a  terrible 
example  must  be  made  of  the  offenders,  to  reassure  them. 
Unless  the  Comte  de  Horn  and  his  associate  are  executed, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  security  for  moneyed  men  in 
Paris.  I  pray  your  highness,  therefore,  to  be  inflexible." 

"  I  feel  with  you,"  said  the  Regent.  "  Such  a  crime 
as  this  must  not  pass  unpunished.  I  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  the  supplications  addressed  to  me — no  matter  by 
whom." 

Law  had  not  been  gone  long,  when,  as  had  been  fore 
seen,  the  Prince  de  Montmorency,  the  Dues  de  Chatillon 
and  D'Aremberg,  with  the  Marechal  d'Isinghien,  be 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Regent,  and  were  at  once 
admitted. 
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The  Regent  received  them  with  great  consideration, 
evincing  by  his  manner  the  sympathy  he  felt  for  them. 

"  We  have  come,"  said  the  Prince  de  Montmorency, 
"  as  supplicants  to  your  highness  in  behalf  of  our  un 
happy  kinsman,  the  Comte  de  Horn.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  attempt  to  extenuate  the  crime  he  has  committed. 
It  is  of  the  darkest  dye,  and  deserves  the  severest  punish 
ment.  If  the  consequences  fell  only  upon  his  own  head, 
we  would  not  interpose  between  him  and  justice.  Nay, 
if  he  were  doomed  to  die  by  the  axe,  no  word  of  remon 
strance  should  be  heard  from  us.  Two  of  his  ancestors 
died  so.  Philippe,  Comte  de  Horn,  was  beheaded  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1-168,  and  two  years  later,  Comte 
Floris  de  Horn  was  put  to  death  in  like  manner  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  Their  deaths  brought  no  dishonour  to  the 
house.  But  if  Comte  Antoine  de  Horn  should  die  the 
felon's  death  to  which  he  has  been  adjudged,  an  in 
effaceable  stain  will  be  cast  on  every  branch  of  his  illus 
trious  house.  There  is  scarcely  a  noble  family  in  the 
Pays  Bas  but  the  house  of  Horn  is  allied  with  it.  Shall 
dishonour  be  brought  upon  all  these  houses?  Shall  it  be 
told  to  the  Comte  Maximilien,  the  proudest  and  most 
chivalrous  of  men,  that  his  brother  has  been  broken  on 
the  wheel?  Shall  it  be  told  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
that  a  member  of  his  royal  house  has  died  this  shameful 
death?  Even  the  Princess  Palatine  and  your  highness 
yourself  will  be  touched  by  it." 

"  Eh  bien ! "  cried  the  Regent,  "  I  will  share  the  oppro 
brium  with  you  all.  That  ought  to  be  a  consolation  to 
the  other  relatives." 

"  I  cannot  believe,  monseigneur,  that  you  will  inflict 
this  indelible  disgrace  upon  a  house  so  illustrious  and  so 
proudly  allied,"  said  the  Marechal  dTsinghien.  "  Your 
highness  may  not  be  aware  that  if  Comte  Antoine  de 
Horn  should  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  his  family  will  be 
rendered  infamous  for  three  generations.  Besides  the 
shame  they  will  have  to  endure,  no  male  can  become  an 
abbe  or  bishop,  no  female  a  canoness.  At  this  very 
moment  the  sister  of  the  unhappy  Antoine  is  about  to 
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enter  a  convent,  but  she  cannot  do  so  if  her  brother  dies 
this  infamous  death.  For  her  sake — for  the  sake  of  her 
brother  Prince  Maximilien — for  the  sake  of  us  all — com 
mute  this  miserable  young  man's  sentence  to  decapitation. 
1  ask  no  further  grace,  but  I  beseech  you  to  save  a  noble 
house  from  dishonour." 

"  It  is  not  the  mode  of  death  that  degrades,  but  the 
offence,"  replied  the  Regent. 

"  La  crime  fait  la  honte,  et  non  pas  T^chafaud. 

The  Comte  de  Horn  has  committed  a  felon's  act,  and 
must  die  a  felon's  death.  I  cannot — will  not  commute 
his  punishment." 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  your  highness  say  so,"  said  the  Due 
d'Aremberg,  sternly.  "By  this  severity  you  will  make 
enemies  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  Pays  Bas  and  Germany, 
who  will  feel  themselves  outraged.  The  Emperor  would 
have  passed  no  such  sentence." 

"  I  will  go  further  than  that,"  said  Montmorency,  boldly. 
"  The  Emperor  will  be  justly  indignant  that  one  of  his 
house  should  bexexecuted  like  a  felon." 

u  I  cannot  help  his  anger,"  said  the  Regent,  impatiently. 
"  If  I  make  all  the  nobles  of  the  Pays  Bas,  and  all  those 
of  Germany,  my  mortal  foes,  I' will  not  pervert  justice." 

"  Your  nobility  look  to  you  as  the  guardian  of  their 
privileges,  monseigneur,"  said  the  Due  de  Chatillon.  "  In 
your  hands  their  honour  ought  to  remain  unsullied.  You 
are  yielding  to  the  people,  who  clamour  that  the  high 
birth  of  the  Comte  de  Horn  will  shield  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  crime;  and  the  concession  you  are 
making  will  react  upon  the  throne.  We  know  the  pres 
sure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  your  highness. 
We  know  that  the  comptroller-general  has  stated  that  an 
example  must  be  made.  But  we  beseech  you  to  listen 
to  our  supplications,  not  to  him.  If  this  ignominious 
sentence  is  carried  out,  be  assured  we  shall  never  forgive 
M.  Law  for  the  injury  inflicted  upon  us." 

"  Have  you  done,  messieurs?"  demanded  the  Regent, 
coldly. 
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u  We  have,"  replied  Montmorency,  sternly.  "  And  we 
Billy  regret  that  we  should  have  troubled  your  highness 
at  all.  We  are  persuaded  you  will  rue  this  step." 

u  I  do  not  think  so,"  returned  the  Regent.  "  But  I 
shall  not  shrink  from  the  consequences,  be  they  what  they 
may.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  listen  to  your  prayers — that  is 
impossible.  But  is  there  any  other  grace  I  can  show  you? 
Perhaps  you  may  desire  to  visit  your  unhappy  kinsman 
in  his  prison?  If  so,  you  shall  have  permission  to  do  so." 

There  was  a  certain  significance  in  the  tone  in  which 
this  proposition  was  made,  that  conveyed  more  than  the 
words  implied,  and  after  the  supplicants  had  conferred  a 
moment  together,  the  Prince  de  Montmorency  said : 

"  The  Marechal  d'Isinghien  and  myself  will  avail  our 
selves  of  your  highness' s  permission  to  visit  the  r^isoner." 

"You  will  do  well,"  rejoined  the  Regent.  *  Perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  reconcile  him  to  his  doom." 

"  We  will  try,"  said  Montmorency. 

And  bowing  profoundly,  the  whole  party  took  their 
departure. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Noce,  who  had  been  stand 
ing  at  the  back  of  the  cabinet,  came  forward. 

"  Your  highness  has  displayed  more  firmness  than  I 
expected,"  he  remarked. 

"  I  cannot  commute  De  Horn's  sentence,"  replied  the 
Regent.  "  I  would  rather  displease  the  nobles  than  the 
people.  I  gave  Montmorency  a  hint,  and  I  hope  he  will 
act  upon  it." 

"  1  am  sure  he  will,"  said  Noce.  "  But  I  doubt  whe 
ther  De  Horn  has  the  courage  to  save  himself  from  this 
ignominious  death.  Your  highness  must  admit  I  am  a 
good  physiognomist.  I  foretold  that  this  young  man 
would  come  to  a  violent  end." 

"I  begin  to  think  your  prediction  will  be  fulfilled, 
replied  the  Recent 
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VTII. 

HOW  THE  PRINCE  DE  MONTMORENC*  AND  THE  MARECHAL  D'lSING- 
HIEN  HAD  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  COMTE  DE  HORN  IN  THE 
GRAND  CHATELET. 

LATER  on  in  the  day,  and  provided  with  a  warrant 
from  the  Regent,  the  Prince  de  Montmorency  and  the 
Marechal  d'Isinghien  repaired  to  the  Grand  Ch&telet,  in 
the  dungeons  of  which  their  unhappy  kinsman  was  be 
stowed. 

In  these  prisons,  which  were  among  the  strongest  in 
Paris,  many  tragical  events  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
League,  and  during  the  faction  of  the  Armagnacs.  Some 
of  the  dungeons  were  horrible  places,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  names — les  Chaines,  la  Fosse,  le  Puits,  les 
Oubliettes,  and  les  Boucheries.  Prisoners  were  lowered 
into  "  le  Puits,"  which  was  knee-deep  in  water,  in  the 
way  that  a  bucket  is  let  down  into  a  well.  In  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  Grand  Ch&telet  there  was  a  frightful  hole 
called  "Fin  d'aise,"  in  which  a  prisoner  could  neither 
stand  upright  nor  sit  down.  These  dungeons  were  de 
molished  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

But  it  was  not  in  any  of  the  horrible  places  just  re 
ferred  to  that  the  Comte  de  Horn  and  Captain  de  Mille 
were  confined.  The  cells  allotted  to  both  were  large  and 
airy — that  in  which  De  Horn  was  placed  being  denomi 
nated  "  le  Paradis,"  while  De  Mille  was  lodged  in  "  la 
Gloriette." 

The  high  rank  of  the  visitors,  and  the  order  which  they 
brought  from  the  Regent,  ensured  them  attention  from 
the  governor,  M.  Dartaguiette,  who  conducted  them  in 
person  to  the  dungeon  wherein  their  relative  was  confined, 
assuring  them  it  was  the  beet  in  the  Chatelet,  and  as  good 
as  any  chamber  in  the  Bastille.  After  ushering  them  into 
the  cell,  M.  Dartaguiette  retired  and  left  them  alone  with 
the  prisoner — placing  a  gaoler  outside  the  door.  On  their 
entrance,  De  Horn,  who  was  seated  at  a  little  table, 
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started  joyfully  to  his  feet,  but  their  looks  struck  him 
with  dismay. 

"Have  you  brought  me  a  pardon?"  he  inquired, 

"  You  must  prepare  for  the  worst,"  replied  Montmo- 
rency.  "  The  Regent  is  inexorable.  We  have  not  asked 
for  a  pardon,  but  merely  for  a  commutation  of  your  sen 
tence  to  death  by  the  axe.  But  this  his  highness  refuses." 

6t  Must  I,  then,  die?"  almost  shrieked  De  Horn, 

"  Undoubtedly,"  rejoined  D'Isinghien.  "  And,  what 
is  more,  you  deserve  death." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  been  false  to  me  ! "  cried  De  Horn. 
"  You  have  not  besought  the  Regent  to  spare  me,  but  to 
put  me  to  death.  You  are  traitors.  But  I  will  find  others 
who  will  reach  his  highness." 

"  Do  not  delude  yourself  by  the  idle  expectation,"  said 
Montmorency,  sternly.  "  I  tell  you  the  Regent  is  inex 
orable.  You  have  committed  an  atrocious  crime,  for 
which  you  deserve  the  death  to  which  you  are  adjudged, 
and  it  is  only  because  the  manner  of  your  execution  will 
bring  infamy  upon  the  prince  your  brother,  upon  the 
princess  your  sister,  and  upon  all  connected  with  your 
house,  that  we  have  interceded  for  you." 

For  a  few  minutes  De  Horn  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  remained  speechless.  With  quivering  lips,  and 
in  broken  accents,  he  then  cried, 

"  Save  me ! — oh,  save  me  from  this  infamous  death  ! " 

"  There  is  only  this  means  of  escape,"  rejoined  Mont 
morency,  giving  him  a  small  phial. 

«  What  is  this  ?  "  cried  De  Horn.     "  Poison  ?  " 

"  Drain  that  phial,  and  you  will  escape  an  ignominious 
death,  and  save  your  family  from  infamy,"  said  D'Ising 
hien.  "  Our  errand  is  done." 

"  Stay  ! "  cried  De  Horn.  «  Take  back  the  phial.  I 
will  not  die  thus.  I  distrust  you.  You  want  to  get  rid 
of  me.  The  Regent  will  never  allow  his  own  kinsman  to 
be  executed." 

"  Indulge  no  such  hope,"  rejoined  Montmorency. 
"  Your  fate  is  the  wheel,  unless  you  avoid  it  by  the 
means  we  have  just  offered  you." 
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"  I  cannot  do  it ! "  cried  De  Horn,  thrusting  the  phial 
into  Montrnorency's  hands. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  contemptuously.  "  Are 
you  of  such  a  craven  nature  that  you  fear  death?  Would 
you  bring  infamy  upon  your  illustrious  house  and  all  its 
connexions?  Shame  on  you  ! — shame  on  you ! " 

"  But  I  shall  not  die  !  "  cried  the  miserable  young  man. 
"  The  Regent  will  pardon  me." 

"Madman!  you  have  no  alternative  but  poison  or  a 
felon's  death!"  rejoined  Montmorency.  "  Since  you  elect 
the  latter,  we  have  no  further  business  here.  You  will 
not  see  us  again." 

And  he  turned  his  back  upon  him. 

"  You  are  the  reproach  of  a  noble  race,  and  are  only 
worthy  to  die  upon  the  wheel,"  cried  D'lsinghien,  regard 
ing  him  with  abhorrence. 

Then,  calling  to  the  gaoler  to  open  the  door,  they 
quitted  the  cell,  leaving  De  Horn  completely  prostrated. 


IX. 

OF  THE  LAST  INTEKVIW  BETWEEN  LABOKDE  AND  HIS  SOW. 

TERRIBLE  was  the  effect  produced  upon  Laborde  by 
the  intelligence  that  Lacroix  had  been  barbarously  assas 
sinated.  How  could  he  do  otherwise  than  charge  himself 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  man's  destruc 
tion  !  A  fit  seized  him,  and  he  fell  down  insensible.  Me 
dical  assistance  being  quickly  procured  by  old  Delmace, 
who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and  who,  in  fact,  had 
brought  him  the  dreadful  news,  Laborde  was  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  the  attack,  but  for  two  days  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  he 
continued  delirious. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  an  improvement  took 
place.  Having  slept  for  a  few  hours,  he  awoke  refreshed, 
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and  the  cloud  that  had  obscured  his  mind  had  partially 
cleared  away.  The  first  object  his  gaze  rested  upon  was 
his  daughter,  who  was  seated  by  his  couch,  watching  over 
him,  while  at  a  little  distance  stood  old  Delmace.  Though 
Laborde's  faculties  were  still  in  a  confused  state,  he  was 
sensible  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Colombo's 
looks,  and  that  her  countenance  bore  traces  of  deep  mental 
anguish. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  child?"  he  in 
quired,  in  feeble  tones.  "  What  has  happened?" 

"Do  not  ask  me,  father,"  she  rejoined.  "You  have 
been  ill.  Do  you  feel  better?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  better — much  better,"  he  rejoined.  "But 
my  head  is  still  bewildered.  I  know  some  dire  calamity 
has  occurred.  Don't  keep  it  from  me." 

Colombe  made  no  reply,  but  turned  away  to  hide 
her  tears.  All  at  once  the  dreadful  truth  rushed  upon 
Laborde,  and,  raising  himself,  he  called  out,  in  a  voice 
that  terrified  both  his  daughter  and  old  Delmace,  the 
latter  of  whom  rushed  towards  the  bed. 

"  Your  precautions  are  in  vain.  The  fiends  are  yelling 
in  my  ears  that  I  am  the  father  of  an  assassin." 

"  Be  calm,  sir — be  calm,  I  implore  you,"  said  Delmace, 
with  difficulty  restraining  him.  "For  your  daughter's 
sake  be  calm.  You  know  not  what  she  has  endured. 
Be  thankful  to  Heaven,  sir,  that  if  you  have  an  evil 
son,  who  has  caused  you  nothing  but  grief  and  shame, 
you  have  the  best  of  daughters.  Mademoiselle  Colombe 
is  an  angel.  She  has  been  watching  by  you  for  two 
whole  days  and  nights — ever  since  your  attack." 

"  You  are  right,  Delmace,"  said  Laborde,  upon  whom 
his  old  servant's  words  produced  an  instantaneous  effect; 
"  Colombe  is  an  angel  of  goodness,  and  I  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  bestowing  such  a  daughter  upon 
me.  I  have  treated  you  unkindly,  my  child,"  he  added, 
taking  her  hand,  "  but  if  1  am  spared,  I  will  make 
amends." 

"  Oh !  do  not  think  of  me,  dear  father,"  she  said. 
u  Guilty  as  Raoul  is,  you  must  still  think  of  him.  Are 
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you  able  to  bear  the  afflicting  news  I  have  to  tell 
you?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Laborde.  "  I  would  rather  hear  the 
worst,  however  painful  it  may  be,  than  be  kept  in  sus 
pense.  Does  my  wretched  son  yet  live?" 

"He  does,"  replied  Colombe;  "but  he  has  been  tried, 

and  condemned  to — to "  She  could  not  finish  the 

sentence. 

"  He  is  doomed  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,"  supplied 
Delmace.  "  Three  days  hence  the  terrible  sentence  will 
be  carried  into  effect  at  the  Place  de  Greve." 

"  Horror !"  exclaimed  Laborde,  sinking  back  upon  his 
couch  with  a  groan. 

"  You  have  said  too  much,  Delmace,"  cried  Colombe, 
reproachfully.  "  You  have  killed  him  by  this  intelli 
gence." 

"  Oh !  no,  no.  I  can  bear  it,"  said  Laborde.  "  I 
myself  am  not  free  from  guilt  in  this  dreadful  affair." 

"You,  father — impossible!''  exclaimed  Colombe. 

"  Your  brain  is  wandering,  sir,"  said  Delmace. 

"  No,  my  mind  is  clear  enough  now,"  rejoined  Laborde. 
"  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  unwittingly  instrumental  in 
causing  the  assassination  of  poor  Lacroix.  I  sent  him  to 
assist  Raoul,  and  it  was  in  executing  my  orders  that  he 
met  his  terrible  fate." 

"  This  is  indeed  a  sad  and  strange  complication  of  the 
affair,"  said  Colombe,  "  but  you  need  not  reproach  your 
self  for  an  act  that  was  intended  for  the  best.  It  may  be 
a  consolation  to  you  to  know  that  Raoul  was  tried  under 
his  assumed  name  of  Laurent  de  Mille,  and  has  not  been 
fecognised  as  your  son." 

"For  me  it  matters  not,"  rejoined  Laborde.  "I  can 
not  hide  from  myself  the  consciousness  that  I  am  the 
father  of  an  assassin.  I  can  never  hold  up  my  head  again. 
But  with  you,  Colombe,  the  case  is  different;  and  on 
your  account  I  rejoice  that  no  discovery  has  been  made." 

"  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  impart  the  terrible  truth 
to  M.  Law  and  Lady  Catherine,"  said  Colombe.  "  And 
I  need  not  tell  you,  you  have  their  profound  commisera 
tion." 
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"For  your  sake,  Colombe,  I  wish  the  truth  could 
have  been  concealed  even  from  them,"  cried  Laborde. 

"I  have  done  with  the  world,  father,"  she  rejoined. 
•'  I  shall  hide  my  woes  in  a  convent." 

"No,  no — not  so,"  he  rejoined.  "I  am  rich.  You 
shall  marry  Evelyn,  and  be  happy." 

"  That  cannot  be  now,  father,"  she  rejoined,  sadly. 

At  this  moment  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
summons  being  answered  by  Delmace,  the  old  man  pre 
sently  returned  to  say  that  M.  Law  was  in  the  outer 
room. 

"  Shall  I  go  to  him,  father?"  asked  Colombe. 

"No;  beg  him  to  come  in,"  said  Laborde  to  Delmace. 
"  I  am  quite  strong  enough  to  see  him." 

On  his  entrance,  Law  took  the  chair  which  Colombe 
ceded  to  him  by  her  father's  bedside,  and  expressed  the 
profound  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  unfortunate  man, 
adding,  "  I  would  urge  you,  if  you  feel  equal  to  the  effort, 
at  once  to  leave  Paris,  and  go  to  my  chateau  of  Guer- 
mande,  where  you  can  remain  till  you  are  perfectly  re 
covered.  My  carriage  shall  convey  you  thither.  Be 
advised  by  me,  and  go,"  he  continued,  seeing  that  La 
borde  hesitated.  "  Guermande,  as  you  know,  is  only  a 
few  leagues  from  Paris,  so  that  the  journey  will  not 
fatigue  you  much.  You  will  be  better  out  of  the  way. 
Colombe,"  he  added  to  her,  "you  must  prepare  yc*ir 
father  for  immediate  departure." 

"  I  will  obey  you,  sir,"  replied  Laborde.  "  I  feel  it  u 
for  the  best — but  I  must  see  my  unfortunate  son  before 
I  go." 

"  On  no  account,"  said  Law.  "  The  interview  will 
answer  no  good  purpose,  and  will  only  give  you  un 
necessary  pain." 

"I  am  his  father,  monseigneur,"  replied  Laborde, 
"and,  though  he  has  caused  me  inconceivable  misery, 
I  cannot  shut  my  heart  to  him.  I  know  the  enormity 
of  his  crime — I  know  he  does  not  deserve  mercy — but  is 
there  any  hope  for  him?" 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Law.  "  The  sentence  will 
"2  A 
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infallibly  be  carried  out.  Therefore  I  urge  you,  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  your  daughter's  sake,  to  depart  at  once 
lor  Guermande,  and  not  subject  yourself  to  a  needless 
trial  of  your  feelings.  Why  do  you  not  dissuade  your 
father  from  the  hazardous  design,  Colombe?" 

"  Because  I  think  he  ought  to  see  my  unhappy  brother," 
she  rejoined.  "I  will  go  with  him  to  the  prison." 

Finding  nothing  less  would  content  them,  Law  yielded, 
and  said,  "  In  an  hour  my  carriage  shall  be  here,  and 
shall  take  you  to  the  Grand  Chatelet.  I  will  send  you 
^n  order  for  admittance  to  the  prisoner.  After  you  have 
had  the  interview  you  desire,  you  can  proceed  at  once 
to  Guermande,  where  I  hope  you  will  spend  a  few- 
weeks." 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  many  weeks  to  live,  mon- 
seigneur,"  replied  Laborde;  "but  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  consideration." 

Pressing  poor  Laborde' s  hand  kindly,  Law  then  quitted 
the  room. 

In  an  hour,  as  arranged,  the  carriage  arrived,  and  La 
borde  and  his  daughter  being  ready,  they  entered  it, 
and  were  driven  to  the  Grand  Ch&telet,  where  the  order 
sent  them,  according  to  his  promise,  by  Law,  procured 
them  immediate  admittance  to  the  prisoner. 

On  their  entrance  into  his  cell,  which  was  nearly  as 
large  as  that  assigned  to  his  wretched  associate,  De  Mille, 
as  we  shall  still  continue  to  call  him,  manifested  some 
discomposure,  but  almost  immediately  recovered  his  self- 
possession. 

Poor  Laborde,  however,  was  so  overcome  by  the  sight 
of  his  son,  that  he  sank  down  upon  the  only  seat  which 
the  cell  contained,  and  for  some  moments  could  not  utter 
a  word. 

"  I  hope  you  will  pass  the  few  days  left  you  on  earth 
in  penitence  and  prayer,  Raoul,"  said  Colombe,  "and 
seek  to  obtain  pardon  from  your  Supreme  Judge.  Begin 
by  imploring  forgiveness  from  your  father,  whom  you 
have  so  deeply  afflicted." 

"  I.  cannot  bend  the  knee  to  any  man  now,"  rejoined 
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Do  Mille,  stubbornly.  "But  my  father  is  the  cause  of 
this  catastrophe.  If  he  had  given  me  the  money  I  asked 
for,  it  would  not  have  happened." 

"I  had  a  good  motive  for  the  refusal,"  replied  La- 
borde,  "but  it  was  my  intention  to  let  you  have  the 
money.  Learn,  miserable  wretch,  that  the  unfortunate 
Lacroix,  whom  you  so  ruthlessly  slew,  was  my  agent,  and 
charged  by  me  to  give  you  money.  The  porte-feuille  you 
snatched  from  him  was  mine — ay,  mine !  If  you  had 
waited  a  few  minutes,  you  would  have  been  spared  this 
dreadful  crime." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  believe  what  you  tell  me,"  replied 
his  son,  surprised  by  the  information.  "  But  how  was  I  to 
guess  that  Lacroix  was  your  agent?  You  should  not  have 
adopted  this  roundabout  mode  of  assisting  me.  It' you 
had  given  me  the  money  at  once,  I  should  not  now  be 
here." 

"  Oh,  Raoul !  how  shocked  I  am  to  find  you  in  this 
impenitent  condition,"  cried  Colombe.  "If  you  harden 
your  heart  thus,  you  will  perish  everlastingly." 

"I  am  no  hypocrite,  Colombe,"  replied  her  brother, 
"  and  I  will  not  feign  a  penitence  I  do  not — cannot  feel. 
I  don't  like  to  die.  Life  is  sweet ;  and  if  my  career  were 
not  cut  short  in  this  merciless  manner,  I  might  enjoy  mary 
years  of  pleasure." 

"  Pleasure ! — always  pleasure ! "  cried  Colombe.     *'  1 
is  your  insatiate  love  of  pleasure  that  has  destroyed  you/' 

"Life  is  worth  nothing  without  enjoyment,"  rejoined 
her  brother.  "  I  don't  fear  death.  But  the  wheel  is  a 
horrible  punishment.  I  have  always  been  vain  of  my 
limbs,  and  don't  desire  to  have  them  shattered.  Have 
you  brought  me  anything,  Colombe?" 

"  Here  is  a  devout  book,  which  I  pray  you  to  peruse," 
she  replied,  giving  him  a  small  volume.  "  It  will  afford 
you  consolation." 

"I  don't  want  that,"  he  replied,  tossing  it  aside  dis 
dainfully.  Then,  drawing  near  to  her,  he  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Have  you  brought  me  anything  to  enable  me  to 
avoid  the  wheel?" 
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"No/'she  replied,  shuddering.  "Do  you  think  I  would 
furnish  you  with  the  means  of  self-destruction  ?  " 

"  Why  not?"  he  rejoined,  almost  fiercely.  "  It  would 
be  the  kindest  thing  you  could  do  for  me.  I  would  have 
thankedyouif  you  had  enabled  me  to  avoid  that  horrible 
wheel.  But  since  you  have  come  empty-handed,  you 
might  have  spared  me  the  visit." 

"  Father,  let  us  go,"  said  Colombe.  "  We  shaV  do  no 
good  here." 

"Oh!  my  son!  my  son!"  cried  Laborde,  in  a  yoice 
of  anguish.  "I  call  upon  you,  at  this  supreme  moment, 
to  repent — so  that  you  may  yet  be  forgiven." 

a  Will  not  those  cries  move  you?"  said  Colombe. 

"  No,"  replied  her  brQther.  "  I  will  die  as  I  have  lived." 

Laborde  gazed  at  him  for  some  moments  in  speechless 
anguish,  but  finding  there  were  no  signs  of  yielding,  he 
called  to  the  gaoler,  and  quitted  the  cell  with  his  daughter. 

"  M.  Law  was  right,"  he  observed  to  Colombe.  "  I 
ought  to  have  avoided  this  interview." 

In  less  than  three  hours  afterwards  Laborde  and  his 
daughter  arrived  at  the  splendid  Chateau  de  Guermande, 
near  Lagny.  But  no  new  day  dawned  upon  the  unfortu 
nate  man.  The  interview  with  his  guilty  son  had  been  too 
much  for  him.  He  had  another  fit  that  :a.ght,  and  expired 
in  his  daughter's  arms. 
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THE  CURE  DE  SAINT  PAUL. 

THE  hope  of  a  pardon,  to  which  the  unhappy  Oomte 
le  Horn  obstinately  clung,  despite  what  had  been  said  to 
him  by  his  two  noble  kinsmen,  was  at  last  dispelled  by 
Pere  Gueret,  Cure"  de  Saint  Paul,  who  visited  him  in  his 
cell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

"  Your  doom  is  sealed,  my  son,"  said  the  cure"  to  him. 
"You  have  not  many  hours  to  live.  Make  the  most, 
therefore,  of  the  little  time  left  you  on  earth.  By  full  con 
fession  of  your  sins,  by  heartfelt  penitence,  and  by  earnest 
supplication,  you  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  Heaven.  But 
there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  you  on  earth." 

For  some  time  the  wretched  young  man  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  refusing  to  listen  to  Pere  Gueret's  ex 
hortations,  but  at  last,  becoming  calmer,  he  knelt  down, 
and  made  his  shrift,  professing  such  profound  contrition 
for  his  offences,  that  the  good  cure  could  not  refuse  him 
absolution. 

Much  comforted,  De  Horn  then  said  to  the  priest, 

"  I  deserve  to  die  on  the  wheel,  but  I  hope,  out  of  con 
sideration  for  my  noble  family,  that  the  Regent,  in  his 
goodness,  will  accord  me  a  less  dishonourable  death." 

"I  can  hold  out  no  hopes  for  you,  my  son,"  replied 
Pere  Gueret.  "M.  Law  told  me  this  morning  that  the 
Regent  is  inexorable.  You  must,  therefore,  resign  yourself 
to  your  doom." 

At  the  words,  a  mortal  sickness  seized  De  Horn. 
Alarmed  by  his  appearance,  the  good  cure  aided  him 
to  a  seat,  and  was  about  to  summon  the  gaoler,  when  the 
prisoner  stopped  him,  saying, 

"  It  is  only  a  momentary  faintness.     It  will  pass." 

Damps  broke  out  upon  his  brow,  and  relieved  him,  but 
his  face  was  deadly  white,  and  his  very  lips  were  bloodless. 
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"  Tell  me,  good  father,"  he  gasped,  fixing  a  haggard 
look  upon  the  cure,  "  does  one  suffer  much  on  the  wheel?" 

The  cure  regarded  him  compassionately,  scarcely  know 
ing  how  to  reply,  but  at  last  said, 

"  If  you  are  sincerely  penitent,  my  son,  Heaven  will 
strengthen  you  to  endure  the  pain.  The  penitent  thief 
who  suffered  with  our  blessed  Lord  was  supported  on  the 
cross.  Call  upon  the  blessed  saints  and  martyrs  iu  the  hour 
of  agony,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  be  sustained.  I  shall 
be  near  you  to  the  last,  and  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  your 
speedy  deliverance." 

With  this  the  good  man  quitted  the  cell,  and  proceeded 
to  that  of  De  Mille,  with  whom,  however,  he  was  less  suc 
cessful  than  he  had  been  with  the  other  prisoner.  De  Mille 
refused  all  spiritual  assistance.  At  last  the  cure,  incensed 
by  his  obstinacy,  exclaimed, 

a  Miserable  wretch !  You  will  die  unabsolved,  and  your 
soul  will  remain  ever  in  torment.  Very  different  from  your 
conduct  is  that  of  the  partner  of  your  guilt.  He  has  made 
his  peace  with  Heaven." 

"  What !  has  the  Comte  de  Horn  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  priest?"  cried  De  Mille,  with  a  deri 
sive  laugh.  "  I  did  not  deem  him  capable  of  such  weak 
ness." 

"  His  weakness,  as  you  profanely  call  it,  will  .profit  him 
more  than  your  obstinacy,"  said  the  cure.  "  But,  hardened 
as  you  are,  I  trust  that  your  heart  may  yet  be  touched,  I 
wiii  pray  that  it  may  be  so." 
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XI. 

HOW  A  CHA.NGE  WAS  WROUGHT  IN  DE  MILLE. 

GUERET  had  not  long  quitted  the  cell,  when 
another  person  was  introduced  by  the  gaoler,  who  retired 
and  left  him  with  the  prisoner.  The  new  comer  was 
Evelyn  Harcourt. 

"What  brings  you  here,  sir?"  demanded  De  Mille,  in 
a  stern  voice.  "  Do  you  come  to  mock  me,  or  to  gratify 
an  idle  curiosity?" 

"  I  come  at  the  instance  of  your  afflicted  sister,"  replied 
Evelyn. 

"  What  sister?"  cried  De  Mille,  almost  fiercely.  "I 
have  none.  And  if  I  had,  I  do  not  see  what  right  you 
have  to  meddle  with  me  and  my  family." 

"  The  prevarication  will  answer  no  purpose,"  said 
Evelyn.  "  I  know  the  truth.  It  is  only  at  your  sister's 
request  that  I  have  consented  to  come  here.  I  bring 
news  of  your  father." 

"  If  you  persist  in  calling  Laborde  my  father,  I  cannot 
help  it,"  rejoined  De  Mille.  "But  I  acknowledge  no  re 
lationship  to  him." 

"  The  disclaimer  is  useless,"  said  Evelyn.  "  Colombe 
has  told  me  all." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  rejoined  De  Mille.  "You  are  the 
very  last  person  to  whom  the  secret  should  have  been 
confided.  I  hoped  it  might  die  with  me,  and  then  no 
harm  would  have  been  done  to  my 'family.  But  what 
news  do  you  bring  of  my  father?" 

"  Prepare  yourself,"  said  Evelyn,  in  a  solemn  voice. 
"  He  is  dead." 

"Dead!"  almost  shrieked  De  Mille.  "Then  I  am  a 
parricide.  Oh,  Heaven !  the  measure  of  my  iniquities 
would  not  have  been  complete  without  this  heinous 
crime," 

"  I  will  not  disguise  from  you  that  the  shock  you  have 
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given  your  father  has  killed  him,"  said  Evelyn.  "  He 
died  last  night  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  at  the  Ch&- 
teau  de  Guermande,  whence  I  have  just  returned." 

"  I  am,  indeed,  a  wretch  unworthy  to  live,"  cried  De 
Mille,  horror-stricken.  "Pere  Gueret  told  me  just  now 
that  my  heart  would  be  touched — and  so  it  is.  I  see  the 
hand  of  Heaven  in  this.  I  now  comprehend  t^e  magni 
tude  of  my  offences,  and  will  repent  of  them.  But  there 
is  no  hope  for  such  a  sinner  as  I  am." 

"  There  is  always  hope,"  said  Evelyn.  "  Your  father 
forgave  you  with  his  dying  lips,  and  will  intercede  for 
you  at  the  throne  of  Mercy.  Make  your  peace  with 
Heaven." 

"  I  will  strive  to  do  so,"  rejoined  the  other,  in  broken 
accents.  "  Oh,  Evelyn !  I  have  been  fatal  to  my  family. 
My  poor  mother's  heart  was  broken  by  my  reckless  con 
duct,  and  now  I  have  destroyed  my  father.  But  let  me 
not  destroy  Colombe.  Do  not  cease  to  love  her  because 
she  is  my  sister.  No  two  human  beings  were  ever  more 
unlike  in  character  than  she  and  I — she  all  goodness — 
I  the  incarnation  of  evil.  If  I  had  listened  to  her  ad 
monitions  I  should  not  be  here  now — sullied  by  crime 
and  filled  with  remorse.  Forget,  if  you  can,  that  such  a 
wretch  as  Eaoul  Laborde  ever  existed,  and  let  my  name 
never  be  mentioned  between  you  and  Colombe.  Say  you 
will  continue  to  love  her,  Evelyn.  She  will  die  if  you 
abandon  her." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Evelyn.  "  All  the  trials  Co 
lombe  has  endured  have  only  tended  to  exalt  her  cha 
racter  in  my  eyes,  and  strengthen  my  affection  for  her." 

"  Oh !  thanks  for  that  assurance,"  cried  De  Mille.  "  Cer 
tain  that  the  fatal  influence  I  have  exercised  over  both 
my  parents  will  not  attach  to  Colombe — certain  she  will 
be  happy — I  shall  die  content.  Tell  Colombe  that  her 
image  will  enable  me  to  bear  my  punishment  without  a 
groan,  and  that  my  latest  thoughts  will  be  hers.  And 
now  farewell  for  ever,  Evelyn  !  When  you  go  forth, 
I  pray  you  send  Pere  Gueret  to  me.  He  will  find  me 
an  altered  man." 
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"  It  will  console  your  sister  in  her  deep  affliction  to 
hear  of  this  change  in  you,"  said  Evelyn.  "  Be  assured 
she  will  not  forget  you  in  her  prayers.  Farewell  for 
ever ! " 

And  he  quitted  the  cell. 

Shortly  afterwards  Pere  Gueret  again  made  his  appear 
ance.  De  Mille  threw  himself  humbly  and  penitently  at 
his  feet,  cleansed  his  bosom  of  its  heavy  load,  and  received 
absolution. 


XII. 

THE  PLACE  DE  GREVE. 

THE  day  of  execution  arrived. 

A  vast  concourse  had  assembled  in  the  Place  de  Greve^ 
where  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  tragical  drama 
about  to  be  enacted.  A  large  scaffold,  draped  with  black, 
had  been  erected  on  the  side  of  the  place  nearest  the 
Hotel  de  Ville;  and  on  this  scaffold  were  the  two  hideous 
machines  to  which  the  sufferers  were  to  be  attached.  The 
dismal  structure  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  archers  in  their 
full  equipments.  The  windows  of  every  habitation  com 
manding  a  view  of  the  Place  de  Greve  were  filled  with 
spectators,  and  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  ranged 
a  long  line  of  carriages,  sent  thither  by  the  noble  re 
latives  of  the  Comte  de  Horn;  the  coachmen  and  foot 
men  being  in  mourning,  as  if  they  were  in  attendance 
upon  a  funeral.  This  was  the  only  recognition  of  his 
rank  shown  to  the  unhappy  young  man.  A  guard  of 
mounted  mousquetaires,  placed  in  front  of  the  carriages, 
protected  them  from  the  crowd. 

The  patience  of  the  amateurs  of  sanguinary  exhibitions 
worthy  of  ancient  Rome  was  severely  tried.  They  had  to 
wait  many  hours.  It  was  not  until  nearly  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  that  a  dull  roar  proceeding  from  the  throng 
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on  the  Pont  Notre-Dame  announced  that  the  gloomy 
cortege  had  set  forth  from  the  Grand  Chatelet. 

The  previous  tedium  was  then  forgotten,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  bridge,  over  which  a  large  body 
of  archers,  numbering  as  many  as  two  hundred,  was  pre 
sently  seen  to  advance,  but  at  a  very  slow  pace.  In  the 
midst  of  this  unusually  strong  escort,  were  two  charrettes, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses.  In  the  foremost  of  the  cars, 
with  his  back  to  the  horses,  sat  the  Comte  de  Horn — a 
long  black  cloak  completely  shrouding  his  person,  which 
had  been  almost  stripped  of  its  attire,  in  preparation  for 
the  dreadful  punishment  he  had  to  undergo.  The  deathly 
pallor  of  his  features  was  heightened  by  the  sombre  hue 
of  the  cloak,  and  his  looks  showed  that  he  was  appalled 
by  the  frightful  yells  and  execrations  addressed  to  him  by 
the  savage  spectators.  Once  or  twice  he  stole  a  glance  at 
the  crowd,  but  instantly  averted  his  gaze  from  the  fierce 
and  pitiless  looks  he  encountered.  Nothing  but  abhor 
rence  and  gratified  vengeance  was  written  in  the  faces  he 
beheld.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  his  mouth  was  parched, 
and  his  ashy  lips  refused  their  office.  His  only  resource 
was  to  fix  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  crucifix  held  to 
wards  him  by  Pere  Gueret,  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
charrette. 

Not  such  was  the  demeanour  of  De  Mille,  who  occupied 
the  hindmost  car,  and  was  attended  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  Chatelet.  Like  his  wretched  associate,  he  was  wrapped 
in  a  long  black  cloak,  but  the  cries  by  which  ho  was 
assailed,  so  far  from  cowing  him,  roused  all  the  fierceness 
of  his  nature,  and  glancing  defiantly  around,  he  requited 
the  spectators  with  looks  as  menacing  as  their  own.  At 
last,  stung  beyond  endurance  at  the  continuous  hooting, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  looked  as  if  about  to  fling 
himself,  bound  as  he  was,  upon  his  tormentors.  The 
chaplain,  however,  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  down.  This 
display  of  courage  operated  in  his  favour  with  the  mob, 
and  their  invectives  lessened  in  fury.  After  this,  De  Mille 
became  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  scrutinised  the 
spectators  on  either  side  as  if  in  search  of  some  familiar 
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face.  But  he  perceived  none  that  was  known  to  him, 
until  just  as  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  bridge  his  eye 
alighted  upon  the  two  Irishmen.  Reproaching  himself 
for  the  wrong  he  had  done  them,  he  turned  away,  and  was 
instantly  engrossed  by  other  objects. 

By  this  time,  the  car  containing  the  Comte  de  Horn 
had  entered  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  a  frightful  yell  arose 
from  the  assemblage.  This  ordeal  was  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  that  the  wretched  young  man  had  to  endure,  and 
he  internally  prayed  for  deliverance.  So  dense  was  the 
crowd,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  passage  could 
be  forced  through  it  by  the  archers,  and  two  or  three 
stoppages  occurred  in  consequence.  During  these  un 
avoidable  delays  the  Comte  de  Horn  suffered  indescribable 
anguish,  so  that  before  he  reached  the  place  of  execution, 
it  might  be  truly  said  with  him  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  had  almost  passed. 

Already  half  a  dozen  ominous-looking  personages,  clad 
in  habiliments  of  blood-red  serge,  and  having  their 
muscular  arms  bared  to  the  shoulder,  had  taken  posses 
sion  of  the  scaffold,  and  from  that  eminence  were  watch 
ing  the  slow  progress  of  the  charrettes  through  the  con 
course.  These  were  the  two  executioners  and  their  aids. 

So  faint  was  the  Comte  de  Horn,  that,  on  reaching  the 
spot  where  he  was  about  to  expiate  his  offences  with  his 
life,  he  had  to  be  helped  out  of  the  car,  and  could  not 
mount  the  scaffold  without  assistance.  On  gaining  the 
summit  and  beholding  the  horrible  apparatus  prepared 
for  him,  he  would  have  sunk,  if  the  assistants  had  not 
quickly  placed  him  in  a  chair. 

But  De  Mille  maintained  an  undaunted  deportment 
to  the  last.  Although  he  was  still  very  lame  from  the 
effects  of  his  fall  from  the  window  of  the  Ep£e  de  Bois, 
he  refused  all  assistance  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  scaffold. 
As  he  reached  the  fatal  platform,  the  yells  that  were  re 
sounding  on  all  sides  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  deep  silence 
ensued.  Amid  this  hush,  which  was  the  more  impres 
sive  from  the  contrast  it  offered  to  the  previous  din,  1^ 
Mille;  took  a  last  look  around. 
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With  a  composure  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
astonishing,  and  which  extorted  something  of  admiration 
from  the  thousands  who  watched  him,  he  allowed  his  gaze 
to  wander  over  the  sea  of  upturned  faces  that  invaded  the 
scaffold  on  all  sides — noted  the  old  and  picturesque  habi 
tations  forming  one  side  of  the  Place  de  Greve — sur 
veyed  the  stately  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  remarked  the  line 
of  carnages  drawn  up  before  it,  wondering  how  they 
came  to  be  there ;  and  then,  bidding  an  everlasting  adieu 
to  all  on  earth,  cast  a  look  towards  heaven,  and  was 
still  gazing  upwards,  when  a  slight  touch  on  the  shoulder 
recalled  him  to  the  terrible  business  on  hand.  He  then 
perceived  that  De  Horn  was  kneeling  before  the  cure 
of  Saint  Paul,  and  immediately  prostrated  himself  beside 
him. 

During  all  this  time  the  crowd  kept  such  profound 
silence  that  the  voices  of  the  prisoners  reciting  their 
prayers  could  be  distinctly  heard  at  some  distance  from 
the  scaffold.  Their  devotions  over,  Pere  Gueret  exhorted 
them  to  bear  their  sufferings  with  resignation,  and  to  trust 
in  the  Saviour  who  had  died  for  them.  He  then  held  the 
crucifix  to  their  lips,  and  they  both  kissed  it  fervently. 

Hitherto,  no  word  had  passed  between  them  since 
they  quitted  the  Ch&telet,  and  they  had  not  even  ex 
changed  a  look.  Had  it  been  possible,  De  Mille  would 
have  embraced  his  unhappy  associate,  but  his  arms  being 
bound,  he  could  only  gaze  mournfully  into  his  face. 

"  Oomte  de  Horn,"  he  said,  "  I  implore  your  forgive 
ness.  If  you  had  not  listened  to  my  evil  suggestions 
your  hands  would  be  free  from  blood,  and  you  would 
not  be  upon  this  scaffold.  I  am  the  author  and  instigator 
of  the  crime  for  which  we  are  both  about  to  suffer.  On 
my  head  alone  ought  to  fall  the  punishment.  My  sole 
concern  is  that  you  must  share  my  doom.  Can  you  for 
give  me  ?  " 

"I  do — I  forgive  you  as  I  hope  myself  to  be  for 
given,"  replied  De  Horn,  earnestly.  "It  matters  little 
who  suggested  the  crime.  Our  guilt  is  equal.  May 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  both ! " 
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"Amen!"  ejaculated  De  Mille,  fervently. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  demanded  the  principal  executioner, 
in  a  harsh  voice. 

Both  prisoners  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"Heaven  support  you!"  cried  Pere  Gueret  and  the 
chaplain  together.  "  We  will  pray  for  you." 

The  prisoners  were  then  divested  of  their  cloaks,  and 
each  was  taken  to  the  wheel  intended  for  him,  and  bound 
tightly  to  it  by  cords. 

During  this  terrible  process,  the  Comte  de  Horn  uttered 
many  woful  ejaculations,  but  his  companion  set  his  teeth 
firmly,  and  did  not  allow  a  word  or  groan  to  escape  him. 

When  the  assistants  had  completed  their  task,  the 
executioners,  each  wielding  a  heavy  bar  of  iron,  advanced 
towards  them. 

At  this  moment  a  perceptible  shudder  ran  through 
the  assemblage,  and  shrieks  and  stifled  exclamations  were 
heard. 

De  Horn  closed  his  eyes,  and  called  upon  all  the  saints 
for  succour,  but  De  Mille  spoke  not,  and  fixed  such  a 
look  upon  the  executioner  who  approached  him,  as  almost 
to  intimidate  the  wretch. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  inflict  upon  our  readers  any  de 
scription  of  the  dreadful  scene  that  ensued.  Happily, 
the  horrible  punishment  to  which  the  unhappy  young  men 
were  subjected,  and  which  was  first  practised  in  Paris 
during  the  reign  of  the  chivalrous  Francis  the  First, 
has  long  been  abolished.  But  we  may  mention,  in  order 
to  show  the  severity  of  the  torture,  that  a  coup  de  grace 
was  never  given  to  the  sufferer.  In  the  case  before  us, 
it  is  upon  record  that  after  the  executioner  had  done  his 
butcherly  work  upon  the  Comte  de  Horn,  and  broken 
his  comely  limbs,  the  miserable  young  man  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  his  agony  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
death  relieved  him. 

De  Mille  escaped  with  much  less  suffering.  One  of  the 
assistants,  who  had  been  paid  for  the  service,  allowed 
the  end  of  the  rope  that  bound  the  culprit's  neck  to  the 
wheel  to  drop  between  the  planks.  This  cord  was  seized 
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by  a  hand  beneath  and  tightened,  so  that  De  Mille  was 
strangled  almost  before  the  executioner  began  his  work. 

The  hand  that  pulled  the  cord  and  thus  relieved  the 
wretched  young  man  from  further  torture  was  that  of 
old  Delmace. 

The  Regent  having  adjudged  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of'  the  unhappy  Comte  de  Horn  to  his  brother 
Prince  Maximilien,  received  the  following  scornful  letter: 

"  I  do  not  complain,  monseigneur,  of  the  death  of  my 
brother.  But  I  do  complain  that  your  royal  highness  has 
violated  in  your  own  person  the  rights  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  nation.  I  thank  you  for  the  confiscation  of  my 
brother's  goods,  but  I  should  deem  myself  as  infamous  as 
he  was  if  I  received  any  favour  from  you.  May  God 
and  the  king  one  day  render  you  justice  as  strict  as  you 
have  rendered  my  unhappy  brother ! " 

of  tje  Sbebtntfi  33oofe. 


BOOK  VIII.— THE  DOWNEAL  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 
I. 

HOW  THE  MISSISSIPPIANS  WERE  DRIVEN  FROM  THE  RUE  QTTIN- 
CAMP01X. 

THE  dreadful  crime  perpetrated  by  the  Comte  de  Horn 
and  his  associates  furnished  Law  with  a  pretext  for  sup 
pressing  all  agiotage,  which,  owing  to  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Mississippians,  who  had  now  begun  to  speculate  on 
the  baisse,  had  become  so  prejudicial  to  the  System.  Ac 
cordingly,  he  issued  a  decree,  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
assembling  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  in  shares.  The  decree  likewise  prohibited  any 
banker  or  broker  from  keeping  a  bureau  in  the  street. 

On   the  publication  of  this  edict,  the  Mississippians, 
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who  began  to  assemble  as  usual  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix, 
were  driven  out  by  the  guard;  all  the  bureaux  were 
closed ;  and  the  street,  lately  the  busiest  and  noisiest  in 
Paris,  became  silent  and  deserted. 

Law,  however,  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  extinguish 
the  fire  which  he  himself  had  kindled.  The  passion  for 
gambling  still  burnt  as  fiercely  as  ever  in  the  breasts  of 
the  speculators.  Expelled  from  their  favourite  rendez 
vous,  the  Mississippians  met  in  detached  groups  in  the 
Place  des  Victoires,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnene,  on  the 
quays,  and  in  other  places,  and  though  constantly  dis 
persed  by  patrols,  they  managed  to  conduct  their  opera 
tions  as  before. 

Thus  baffled,  Law  issued  a  still  more  stringent  decree, 
prohibiting  all  meetings  for  stock-jobbing  purposes  in 
any  place  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  three  thousand  livres.  But  this  second  decree 
was  violated  in  the  same  flagrant  manner  as  the  first,  and 
determined  resistance  being  offered  by  the  Mississippians 
to  those  who  interfered  with  them,  Law  at  last  very  reluc 
tantly  agreed  to  allow  them  a  legitimate  place  of  meeting 
in  the  Place  Vendome. 

Very  different  was  the  aspect  of  this  new  mart  from 
that  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  and  the  Mississippians 
gained  immensely'  in  comfort  and  convenience  by  the 
exchange  from  a  narrow  crowded  street  to  a  broad  open 
place.  Tents,  ranged  in  lines  across  the  magnificent  area 
of  the  Place  Vendome,  produced  a  novel  and  charming 
effect,  and  delighted  the  pleasure-loving  Parisians,  who 
flocked  thither  in  crowds,  as  to  a  fair.  Half  of  the  tents 
were  occupied  by  bankers  and  brokers  from  the  Rue 
Quincampoix;  the  other  half,  which  comprised  the  largest 
and  most  elegant  of  these  temporary  structures,  were 
tenanted  by  traiteurs  and  dealers  in  costly  stuffs,  jewellery, 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds. 

Though  the  assemblage  in  the  Place  Vendome  was 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  yet  as  a  vast  number 
of  disorderly  persons  of  both  sexes  mixed  with  it,  the 
scenes  that  frequently  took  place  caused  so  much  scandal, 
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that  Law  broke  up  the  camp,  and  transferred  the  Missis- 
sippians  to  another  locality. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  among  Law's  vast  posses 
sions  was  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  which  he  had  purchased 
for  a  very  large  sum  from  the  Prince  de  Carignan.  In 
the  garden  attached  to  this  hotel  he  caused  six  hundred 
barraques  to  be  constructed,  and  these  he  let  at  a  very 
high  rent  to  the  bankers  and  brokers,  the  traiteurs,  cafe- 
tiers,  cabaretiers,  gambling-house  keepers,  and  the  various 
traders  who  ministered  to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the 
Mississippians. 

"  The  garden  of  the  H6tel  de  Soissons  does  not  con 
tain  more  than  a  couple  of  acres,"  writes  Duhautchamp, 
"but  there  is  not  any  other  piece  of  ground  in  France 
of  the  same  size  which  could  produce  so  high  a  rent, 
since  each  barraque  was  let  for  five  hundred  livres  a 
month,  and  the  ctnnual  revenue  would  have  amounted 
to  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  livres  if  the 
garden  had  not  proved  the  tomb  of  the  System.  The 
lines  of  barraques  formed  streets,  which  were  paved,  and 
in  the  midst  there  was  a  fountain,  always  gushing  with 
water.  The  trees,  which  were  allowed  to  remain,  gave  the 
place  the  appearance  of  the  fair  of  Saint  Laurent.  There 
was  no  sort  of  'traffic  that  did  not  take  place  in  this 
garden.  Gold  itself  was  sold  by  the  marc,  the  price 
being  regulated  by  a  manoeuvre  corresponding  with  that 
adopted  in  regard  to  paper.  There  were  money-changers 
who  cashed  by  the  day  a  certain  quantity  of  billets  de 
banque  to  amuse  the  lower  classes.  Jewels,  which  six 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  gardens  had  cost  only  a 
hundred  pistoles  in  billets  de  banque,  were  now  resold  for 
seven  or  eight  thousand  livres  in  the  same  paper;  so  that 
those  who  disposed  of  them  made  very  considerable  gains. 
Goods  and  apparel  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  the  garden 
as  to  a  market;  but  persons  without  occupation  and  of 
bad  character,  resorting  to  the  taverns  and  cafes,  threw 
the  place  into  confusion." 
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II. 

THE   FATAL  EDICT. 

DURING  all  this  time  Law's  efforts  to  uphold  the 
System  had  been  incessant  but  ineffectual.  Decree  after 
decree  was  issued,  but  with  no  other  result  than  to  aggra 
vate  the  difficulties  of  the  position.  Specie  was  almost 
entirely  banished,  but  though  the  billets  de  banque  main 
tained  their  nominal  value,  the  price  of  provisions  and 
of  all  other  necessaries  was  trebled,  so  that  in  effect  the 
notes  were  depreciated  to  that  extent.  The  shares  of  the 
Compagnie  des  Indes,  which  was  now  united  to  the  Bank, 
had  undergone  a  rapid  and  continuous  fall,  and  were  now 
not  worth  a  twentieth  part  of  the  price  to  which  they 
had  been  raised  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Realisers. 
Moreover,  there  was  every  prospect  that  they  would  sink 
stVl  lower,  while  it  appeared  equally  certain  that  the  bil 
lets  de  banque  must  be  further  depreciated. 

Evidently  a  terrible  financial  crisis  was  at  hand.  No 
sooner  did  this  become  clear,  than  Law  at  once  lost  the 
wonderful  popularity  he  had  enjoyed.  From  being  pro 
claimed  on  all  hands,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  ovation 
offered  him  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  as  the  regenerator 
and  saviour  of  the  country,  he  was  now  denounced  as  its 
worst  enemy.  The  courtiers,  whom  he  had  enriched, 
caballed  against  him,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  his 
overthrow.  His  mortal  enemy,  D'Argenson,  who  still 
retained  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  seals,  was  most  active 
in  these  plots;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who 
had  hitherto  been  his  staunch  ally,  turned  against  him. 
All  the  Regent's  Roues  were  anxious  for  his  dismissal  from 
office,  and  Noce,  who,  as  we  know,  piqued  himself  upon 
his  skill  as  a  physiognomist,  predicted  that  the  comp- 
Iroller-general  would  die  by  the  rope.  The  Regent,  how- 
*vor,  who  had  a  sincere  regard  for  Law,  refused  to  listen 
*•  tne  suggestions  of  his  enemies. 

2  B 
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At  last,  however,  D'Argenson  and  Dubois  resolved  to 
'.ring  matters  to  an  issue,  and  in  a  conference  which  they 
had  with  the  Regent,  endeavoured  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
peril  in  which  the  country  was  placed  by  the  extension 
given  to  the  System. 

"Up  to  the  present  date,"  said  D'Argenson,  "billets 
de  banque  have  been  issued  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand 
six  hundred  millions,  whereas  the  whole  specie  of  the 
kingdom  amounts  only  to  thirteen  hundred  millions.  To 
save  the  country  from  ruin,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  proportion  should  be  equalised  between  the  notes 
and  the  coin,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  doubling  the 
value  of  the  latter,  which,  I  own,  would  be  an  extremely 
hazardous  experiment,  or  by  reducing  the  value  of  the 
notes  to  one-half." 

"  I  am  in  favour  of  the  latter  expedient,"  said  the  Abbe* 
Dubois.  "  It  is  impossible  the  notes  can  be  repurchased 
by  the  government,  and  consequently  there  is  no  alterna 
tive  but  to  reduce  them." 

"  The  proposition  I  would  submit  to  your  highness  is 
this,"  pursued  D'Argenson,  "  that  the  shares  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes  be  gradually  reduced  from  their  present 
price  of  eight  thousand  livres  to  five  thousand,  when  they 
shall  remain  fixed  and  unalterable.  I  also  propose  that 
the  billets  de  banque  be  reduced  in  a  similar  manner — 
for  example,  that  a  note  of  ten  thousand  livres  be  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  livres  a  month,  until  it  declines 
to  five  thousand,  or  one-half  its  present  value,  when  it  shall 
remain  fixed.  The  lesser  notes,  of  course,  to  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion." 

"  The  plan  merits  consideration,"  said  the  Regent. 

"  Every  consideration  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Due 
de  la  Force,  the  Due  d' An  tin,  and  myself,  and  we  are 
agreed  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  averting  a  crisis,"  said 
D'Argenson.  "  The  public  interests  imperatively  demand 
that  the  step  should  be  taken,  and  I  urge  upon  your  high 
ness  the  necessity  of  issuing  an  edict  to.  that  effect  without 
delay." 

At  this  moment  Law  entered  the  cabinet,  when  the 
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Regent  acquainted  him  with  the  proposition  which  had 
just  been  made  by  D'Argenson,  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  it. 

"  I  condemn  it  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,"  replied 
Law,  indignantly  regarding  D'Argenson.  "  It  is  a  most 
impolitic  measure,  and  will  prove  destructive  alike  to  the 
System  and  the  country.  If  the  System  be  allowed  to 
go  on  in  the  way  I  have  planned,  though  it  may  be  beset 
with  difficulties  at  the  present  moment,  it  must  prosper, 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indies  is  above 
eighty  millions,  and  is  susceptible  of  great  increase.  We 
can  make  good  all  our  engagements,  and  pay  a  dividend 
of  two  hundred  livres  on  each  share  that  has  been  created. 
Our  credit  is  unlimited.  Our  funds  are  enormous.  We 
have  the  whole  foreign  trade,  and  all  the  public  revenues 
of  the  kingdom,  in  our  hands.  We  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
What,  then,  is  there  to  fear?" 

"The  collapse  of  the  System,"  replied  D'Argenson. 
u  But  I  deny  that  you  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
or  that  the  government  can  protect  you.  Your  shares  are 
daily  declining,  and  your  notes  are  depreciated.  The  Bank 
is  almost  drained  of  specie,  so  that  if  there  should  be  a  run 
upon  it,  it  must  infallibly  stop  payment,  and  a  national 
bankruptcy  ensue." 

"  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  such  an  emergency," 
replied  Law.  "  The  issue  of  the  notes  has  been  greater 
than  was  originally  intended,  but  the  number  was  in 
creased  in  order  to  pay  off  the  State  debts,  and  this  being 
accomplished,  the  notes,  as  they  are  paid  in,  will  be  de 
stroyed." 

"  But  that  process  is  too  slow,"  said  D'Argenson.  "  The 
danger  is  imminent.  A  remedy  the  most  energetic  and 
the  most  efficacious  must  be  found,  and  that  I  have  pro 
posed  to  his  highness." 

"  What  you  propose  will   be   the  death-blow  of  the 
System,  and  that  you  design,"  rejoined  Law.  "His  high 
ness,  I  trust,  will  reject  your  perfidious  proposition.     By 
tye  course  proposed  confidence  will  be  for  ever  destroyed, 
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and  with  the  loss  of  confidence  the  System,  which  is  sus 
tained  by  credit,  must  inevitably  fall." 

"You  must  yield  to  necessity/*  rejoined  D'Argenson. 
"  The  inordinate  development  you  have  given  to  your 
System  has  brought  you  to  this  pass." 

"  Have  I  done  nothing  with  the  System  ?"  said  Law, 
"  Have  I  not  paid  the  State  the  fifteen  hundred  millions 
i  engaged  to  furnish  to  it?  Have  I  not  rendered  nu 
merous  services  to  the  kingdom  ?  Have  I  not  introduced 
order  into  its  finances?  Have  I  not  colonised  the  Missis 
sippi,  built  two  new  cities,  and  created  a  foreign  com 
merce?  Have  I  not  improved  agriculture  as  well  as 
trade?  Have  I  not  raised  the  price  of  the  land,  so  as 
to  enable  the  noble  to  pay  off  his  encumbrances,  and 
have  I  not  given  work  to  the  artisan  ?" 

"  All  this  you  have  done,"  replied  D'Argenson.  "  But 
your  System  has  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  it  is  for  us  to  save  it,  and  to  save  you, 
from  the  consequences  of  your  rashness.  Therefore  we 
urge  this  measure  upon  his  Highness  the  Regent." 

"I  vehemently  protest  against  it,"  said  Law,  "and  I 
repeat,  that  the  measure  will  produce  the  very  evils  you 
propose  to  remedy.  Do  not  gratify  the  malice  of  my 
enemies,  monseigneur,"  he  added  to  the  Regent.  "  They 
are  seeking  only  my  ruin  in  the  perfidious  advice  they 
give  you.  They  care  not  if  they  bring  destruction  upon 
the  country,  provided  they  get  rid  of  me.  Rather  than 
this  fatal  decree  should  be  issued,  I  will  retire  from 
office." 

"  No,  no,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the  Regent.  "But  I 
confess  I  do  not  think  the  measure  so  perilous  as  you  re 
present  it." 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary,**  said  D'Argenson.  "  M. 
Law  cannot  be  a  judge  in  his  own  case.  His  reliance 
upon  the  System  blinds  him  to  the  danger  by  which  he 
is  menaced." 

"Well,  I  will  issue  the  edict,  and  take  all  the  responsi 
bility  of  it  upon  myself,"  said  the  Regent. 

"  That  will  no*      r  eur,"  said  Law. 
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"  All  the  consequences  of  this  impolitic,  this  unjust  mea 
sure,  will  fall  on  my  head.  I  shall  be  charged  with  de 
frauding  the  holders  of  notes  of  half  their  money.  If 
my  services  have  earned  any  gratitude  from  your  high 
ness,  I  pray  you  manifest  it  now.  Out  of  consideration 
for  me,  do  not  take  this  step,  which  must  destroy  me." 

"  Do  not  yield,  monseigneur,"  whispered  Dubois,  draw 
ing  close  to  the  Regent.  "  He  has  not  assigned  his  true 
reasons  for  opposing  the  edict.  I  will  explain  them  anon. 
Be  firm." 

"Your  answer,  monseigneur? — your  answer?"  cried 
Law. 

"  The  edict  will  be  issued,"  rejoined  the  Regent. 

Law  did  not  attempt  further  remonstrance,  but  made 
an  obeisance,  and  quitted  the  cabinet. 

"  We  have  gained  our  point,"  observed  D'Argenson 
to  Dubois.  "I  have  requited  him  for  the  injury  he  did 
me." 

"  And  I  have  removed  a  formidable  rival,"  returned 
Dubois. 

The  consequences  predicted  by  Law  followed  the  pub 
lication  of  the  fatal  edict.  By  this  thunder-stroke,  the 
fabric  which  he  had  created  with  so  much  pains  fell  to 
the  ground 

All  classes  of  society  were  seized  with  consternation, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  the  shock,  vented 
their  anger  in  loud  reproaches  against  Law,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  decree.  Mobs  assembled  in 
different  quarters,  and  so  violently  excited  was  the  public 
mind,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  call  out  the  troops 
to  prevent  an  insurrection. 

Ever  inimical  to  Law,  the  parliament  espoused  the 
public  opinion,  and  declaimed  against  the  decree  as  un 
just  and  iniquitous.  The  nobles  were  equally  indignant, 
and  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  lost  half  his  immense 
gains,  came  in  a  state  of  fury  to  the  Regent,  and  could 
not  be  appeased  except  by  four  millions. 

Far  from  abating,  however,  the  popular  irritation  in 
creased,  and  the  animosity  to  Law  became  so  universal 
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that  his  life  was  not  considered  safe.  Seditious  and  in 
flammatory  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls,  and  amongst 
these  were  these  lines,  conveying  a  threat  both  to  Law 
and  the  Regent : 

Jean  Law  a  merite  la  corde, 
Et  le  Regent  le  coutelas  ; 
Et  voila  d'ou  vient  la  concorde 
Be  notre  Regent  avec  Lass.* 

Moreover,  warning  letters  were  sent  to  several  house 
holders,  couched  in  these  terms:  "You  are  warned  that, 
unless  affairs  change  their  aspect,  there  will  be  another 
Saint-Bartholomew  on  Saturday  next.  Do  not,  there 
fore,  go  out  on  that  day  if  you  value  your  life.  Heaven 
preserve  you  from  fire ! " 

Yet  even  at  this  period  the  Parisians  jested  at  their 
misfortunes,  and  this  song  was  chanted  to  the  appropriate 
air  des  Pendus : 

Lundi,  j'achetai  des  actions, 
Mardi,  je  gagnais  des  millions, 
Mercredi,  j'ornai  mon  menage, 
Jeudi,  je  pris  un  eauipage, 
Vendredi,  je  m'en  fus  au  bal, 
£t  Samedi  a  1'hopital. 

*  The  financier's  name  was  thus  pronounced  by  the  Parisians, 
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III 

4N  EMEUTB. 

Six  days  t*  fter  the  promulgation  of  the  fatal  decree  an 
other  edict  was  issued  by  the  Kegent  restoring  the  actions 
and  notes  to  their  former  value.  But  it  was  now  too 
late.  Confidence  was  gone.  Credit  had  been  annihilated 
by  the  first  blow,  and  the  mischief  was  found  to  be  irre 
parable.  The  only  effect  of  the  new  edict  was  to  enable 
unprincipled  persons  to  compel  their  creditors  to  take 
the  discredited  notes.  To  increase  the  disastrous  state 
of  things,  payment  was  stopped  at  the  Bank,  under  the 
pretext  that  great  frauds  had  been  committed  by  some 
of  the  clerks,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the 
accounts.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the  further  drain  of 
specie.  The  prohibition  against  the  possession  of  gold 
was  withdrawn,  but  the  favour  was  treated  with  derision, 
since  it  came  at  a  moment  when  all  gold  was  gone. 

The  distress  of  the  people  now  became  intolerable,  and 
it  seemed  probable  that  thousands,  possessed  of  paper- 
money,  which  now  became  worthless,  would  perish  from 
starvation.  Workmen  were  at  once  thrown  out  of  em 
ployment;  manufactures  and  commerce  came  to  a  stand, 
— not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  ,  the  provinces,  dividends, 
wages,  and  pensions  were  no  longer  paid — in  short,  the 
public  ruin  was  complete.  The  State  finances  were  no 
better.  The  treasury  was  emptied,  and  the  king  himself 
without  a  revenue. 

In  resuming  its  payments,  which  it  did  after  a  few 
days'  closure,  the  Bank  at  first  only  cashed  notes  of  a 
hundred  livres,  and  shortly  afterwards  only  those  of  ten 
livres.  The  workmen,  the  small  shopkeepers,  and  all 
those  whose  small  means  scarcely  sufficed  for  existence, 
besieged  the  Hotel  Mazarin  night  and  day,  and  filled  the 
Rue  Vivienne  and  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  with 
a  compact  mass.  The  crowd  was  as  great  as  that  col- 
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lected  on  the  same  spot  to  obtain  subscriptions,  but  the 
motive  that  brought  them  there  was  widely  different. 
Many  persons  passed  the  entire  night  at  the  gates  of  the 
Hotel  Mazarin.  When  the  gates  were  opened  the  rush 
was  terrible,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  several  persons 
were  not  stifled  or  trampled  under  foot. 

"  To  arrive  at  the  bureaux,"  says  the  chronicler  of  the 
Journal  de  la  Regence,  "  it  was  necessary  to  pass  be 
tween  a  long  wooden  barricade,  on  the  top  of  which 
workmen  and  porters  clambered,  and  flung  themselves 
upon  the  crowd,  increasing  the  pressure,  and  throwing 
down  many,  who  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  much 
injured.  Such  was  the  eagerness  to  obtain  a  miserable 
pistole  at  the  peril  of  life  and  limb.  From  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  Rue  Vivienne  was  filled  from  one  ex 
tremity  to  the  other  with  a  crowd  collected  from  all  the 
quarters  in  the  city  and  the  remotest  faubourgs,  in  order 
to  be  first  to  enter  the  garden-gate  of  the  Hotel  Mazarin, 
when  it  should  please  the  directors  of  the  Compagnie  des 
Indes  and  the  clerks  to  show  themselves  at  the  bureaux 
in  the  gallery  to  make  payments,  which  rarely  commenced 
before  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and  continued  till  noon,  or 
perhaps  an  hour  later.  On  leaving  the  gallery,  all  those 
who  had  secured  a  pistole  hurried  to  a  tavern  to  refresh 
themselves  after  their  frightful  fatigue.  A  number  of 
persons  scaling  the  ruins  of  the  houses  which  Law  had 
begun  to  pull  down  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  ran  along  the 
garden-wtC  oi  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  and  catching  hold  of 
the  brand.  *  itf'ihe  chesnut-trees  planted  near  the  wall, 
let  themselw  'fiop  into  the  garden,  there  to  await  the 
opening  of  tec  WrU^de  some  three  or  four  hours  later." 

Sometime «  «3'  this  patience  was  expended  in  vain,  and 
the  bureaux  ^  tst  ?  inexorably  closed.  Then  arose  com 
plaints  a\\d  maledictions  against  Law  and  the  Regent; 
stones  and.  other  missiles  were  hurled  against  the  windows 
of  the  Hotel  Mazarin ;  and  these  disorderly  proceedings 
irritating  the  guard,  sanguinary  collisions  would  ensue. 
On  one  occasion,  the  angry  crowd  having  thrown  stones 
at  the  windows,  as  before  mentioned,  twenty  soldiers  of 
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the  Invahdes  dispersed  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
wounding  and  arresting  several. 

A  deplorable  incident,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  had 
well-nigh  caused  Paris  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  fury  of 
the  famished  and  justly-incensed  mob. 

One  night  a  greater  concourse  than  usual  encumbered 
the  Rue  Vivienne  and  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs. 
More  than  fifteen  thousand  persons,  densely  packed  toge 
ther,  impatiently  awaited  the  opening  of  the  bureaux. 
A  tumult  arose,  owing  to  the  terrible  pressure  of  those  in 
the  rear  of  the  throng.  Cries  and  groans  proclaimed  that 
numbers  were  injured,  and  when  day  dawned  fifteen  mu 
tilated  corpses  were  picked  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
crowd. 

At  this  frightful  spectacle  the  concourse,  roused  to  fury, 
and  forgetting  the  object  that  had  brought  them  thither, 
abandoned  the  Bank,  and  shouting  vengeance  against  Law 
and  the  Regent,  placed  the  bodies  on  litters,  five  of 
which  were  borne  to  the  Place  Vendome,  and  set  down 
before  the  Hotel  Law.  They  then  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  house,  declaring  they  would  hang  the  comp 
troller-general;  but  before  they  could  break  open  the 
gates  a  detachment  of  the  Swiss  guard  appeared,  and  drove 
them  away. 

Meantime,  all  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  were  beset, 
the  infuriated  crowd  demanding  the  Regent  with  loud 
cries.  They  were  told  he  was  at  Bagnolet,  but  the  as- 
eurance  was  disbelieved,  and  the  vociferations  increasing 
in  violence,  reached  the  chamber  of  the  prince,  and 
aroused  him. 

At  the  peril  of  his  life,  M.  le  Blanc,  minister  of  war, 
descended  amongst  the  crowd,  distributed  money  amongst 
them,  and  sought  to  calm  them.  It  being  above  all  things 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  bodies,  the  sight  of  which 
inflamed  the  popular  indignation,  Le  Blanc  selected  some 
half-dozen  persons  who  appeared  leaders  of  the  outbreak, 
and  said  to  them, 

"  My  friends,  remove  these  bodies.  Deposit  them  in  a 
church,  and  return  to  be  paid," 
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The  coolness  of  the  minister  and  the  promise  of  the 
reward  produced  the  desired  effect.  He  was  obeyed. 
This  diversion  afforded  time  to  introduce  disguised  mous- 
quetaires  into  the  palace ;  the  royal  guard  had  been 
despatched  from  the  Tuileries;  and  the  lieutenant-general 
of  police  had  arrived  with  two  brigades  of  the  watch. 
The  Regent  was  out  of  danger,  and  the  gates  of  the 
palace  were  thrown  open. 


IV. 

HOW  LAW'S  CARRIAGE  WAS  DEMOLISHED. 

BEING  informed  that  the  tumult  had  in  a  great  degree 
subsided,  about  an  hour  before  noon  Law  entered  his 
carriage,  and  drove  to  the  Palais  Royal.  As  he  was 
passing  along  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  his  carriage  was 
recognised  by  a  number  of  riotous  persons,  who  still  beset 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  instantly 
surrounded  and  stopped. 

A  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  crushed  to  death 
in  the  tumult  at  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  Mazarin,  advanced 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  shaking  her  clenched 
hands  in  his  face,  exclaimed: 

"  Robber  and  murderer !  if  there  were  only  four  women 
like  me,  you  should  be  torn  in  pieces ! " 

This  exclamation  might  have  roused  the  passions  of 
the  crowd,  if  two  men,  whom  Law  recognised  as  the 
Irishmen,  had  not  seized  hold  of  the  woman  and  dragged 
her  forcibly  away. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  interference,  Law,  who  had 
not  for  a  moment  lost  his  self-possession,  leaped  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  eyeing  the  angry  crowd  with  contempt, 
called  out,  "  Arriere !  vous  etes  des  canailles." 

Overawed  by  his  looks  and  deportment,  those  nearest 
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him  drew  back,  while  the  two  Irishmen,  having  returned, 
stood  beside  him,  ready  to  defend  him  from  attack. 

With  a  grateful  glance  at  the  devoted  fellows,  Law 
regained  the  carriage,  the  door  of  which  was  closed  by 
Terry,  and  in  another  moment  Law  had  passed  safely 
through  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

On  it?  return  the  empty  carriage  was  again  stopped  by 
the  mob,  when  the  coachman,  Andre\  had  the  impru 
dence  to  imitate  his  master,  and  adopting  the  same  lan 
guage,  called  out,  "  A-bas !  vous  £tes  des  canailles ! "  Like 
success,  however,  did  not  attend  him.  No  sooner  were 
the  words  uttered  than  he  was  pulled  from  the  box,  as 
sailed  by  a  hundred  furious  hands,  and  carried  away  half 
dead.  The  carriage  was  demolished. 

On  the  same  morning  the  Court  of  Parliament  had 
assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the  grave  events  which  had 
just  occurred,  and  a  debate  was  going  on,  when  the  pre 
sident,  M.  de  Mesmes,  who  had  just  received  intelligence 
of  the  destruction  of  Law's  carriage,  called  out, 

Messieurs,  messieurs,  bonne  nouvelle ! 
Le  carosse  de  Law  est  reduit  en  caunelle. 

The  news  was  welcomed  by  loud  plaudits  from  the 
whole  court,  and  a  voice  inquired,  "  Is  Law  also  torn  in 

O  »> 

pieces  r 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  that  satisfactory  piece 
of  intelligence,"  replied  the  president. 

"  Then  \ve  will  issue  a  d^cret  de  prise-de-corps  against 
him,*  <>uied  ^ver^  voices, 
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V. 

HOW  THE   PARLIAMENT   WAS  EXILED   TO   PONTOISE. 

ON  entering  the  Palais  Royal,  Law  found  the  vesti 
bule  and  gallery  full  of  soldiers.  In  the  Regent's  cabinet 
were  assembled  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  the  Due  D'Antin, 
the  Due  de  la  Force,  Dubois,  and  D' Argenson.  The  events 
of  the  morning  had  greatly  excited  the  Regent,  the  alarm 
he  had  at  first  experienced  having  given  way  to  rage. 
Far  from  endeavouring  to  calm  his  anger,  Dubois  and 
D' Argenson  heightened  it  by  their  observations.  The 
prince  was  pacing  to  and  fro  within  the  chamber,  but 
when  Law  made  his  appearance  he  rushed  up  to  him,  and 
in  a  voice  hoarse  from  excess  of  passion,  cried  out,  "  Ha, 
traitor!  ha,  villain!  Do  you  know  what  you  have  done? 
You  have  caused  the  death  of  twenty  persons,  and  have 
spread  sedition  and  discontent  throughout  Paris.  The 
king  himself  is  not  safe.  You  have  placed  us  all  in  peril. 
The  people  demand  your  head,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I 
ehould  refuse  to  gratify  their  j  ust  desire  for  vengeance." 

"  Deliver  me  up  to  them,  if  you  think  fit,  monseigneur," 
replied  Law.  "  Order  my  instant  execution  if  you  will} 
out  do  not  charge  me  with  offences  I  have  not  committed. 
I  am  not  the  author  of  the  calamities  which  have  just 
occurred,  and  which  I  profoundly  regret.  On  the  con 
trary,  if  my  advice  had  been  listened  to — if  the  fatal  edict, 
which  I  strenuously  opposed,  had  not  been  issued — this 
dire  misfortune  would  have  been  prevented.  The  real 
author  of  the  mischief  is  M.  D'Argenson,  and  your  anger 
ought  to  be  visited  on  him,  and  not  on  me.  It  was  his 
aim  to  crush  the  System,  and  he  has  succeeded.  But 
in  executing  his  criminal  and  vindictive  design,  he  has 
jeopardised  the  safety  of  your  highness,  and  well-nigh 
caused  a  revolution." 

"  M.  Law  asserts  the  truth,"  said  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 
"  This  popular  ferment  has  been  entirely  caused  by 
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baneful  edict.  If  any  one  is  sent  to  the  Bastille — if  any 
one  is  put  to  death — it  ought  to  be  D'Argenson.  I 
myself  am  a  sufferer  by  his  infamous  machinations." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  leave  you,  monseigneur,  at  a 
perilous  conjuncture  like  the  present,"  said  Law;  "but 
I  cannot  consent  to  sit  in  the  same  council  with  M. 
D'Argenson.  Either  he  or  1  must  retire." 

"Your  highness  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the 
selection,"  remarked  Dubois. 

u  I  should  think  not,"  observed  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
dryly. 

"No;  I  cannot  part  with  M.  Law,"  cried  the  Regent. 
"Therefore  you  must  resign  the  seals,  sir,"  he  added  to 
D'Argenson,  "and  D'Aguesseau  shall  be  recalled  from 
exile." 

"  Is  a  minister  who  has  served  you  only  too  zealously, 
monseigneur,  to  be  thus  summarily  dismissed?"  inter 
posed  Dubois. 

"  Do  not  intercede  for  me,"  said  D'Argenson.  "  M. 
Law  has  regained  his  ascendancy,  and  my  disgrace  natu 
rally  follows;  but  his  highness  will  soon  find  out  that  he 
has  preferred  a  mischievous  counsellor  to  a  faithful  servant." 

With  this  he  made  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  Regent, 
and,  casting  a  vindictive  glance  at  Law,  quitted  the 
cabinet. 

Shortly  afterwards,  M.  la  Vrilliere,  secretary  of  state, 
and  M.  le  Blanc,  entered,  and  a  long  discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  to  crush  the  sedi 
tion.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  parliament, 
from  its  avowed  hostility  to  the  government,  was  certain 
to  keep  the  fire  smouldering,  and  possibly  rouse  it  again 
into  a  general  conflagration,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
indispensable  to  avert  the  danger  by  an  immediate  coup 
d'etat  against  that  body.  Scarcely  had  this  resolution 
been  arrived  at,  when  an  usher  announced  that  a  depu 
tation  from  the  Court  of  Parliament,  headed  by  the  pre 
sident,  solicited  an  audience. 

"  Admit  them  instantly,"  said  the  Regent.  "  They 
have  come  at  the  right  moment." 
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The  deputation  being  then  ushered  in,  was  very  coldly 
received  by  the  Regent. 

*'  Monseigneur,"  said  the  president,  "  we  are  come  in 
the  name  of  the  people  to  demand  that  full  inquiry  be 
made  into  the  causes  of  the  terrible  calamity  that  has 
just  occurred  at  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  Mazarin.  We 
trust  also  that  prompt  measures  will  be  taken  by  your 
highness  to  alleviate  the  general  distress." 

"  Full  investigations  shall  be  made,  rely  upon  it,  M. 
le  President,"  replied  the  Regent,  "and  as  far  as  pos 
sible  the  sufferings  of  the  people  shall  be  relieved.  But 
the  parliament,  by  its  constant  opposition  to  the  govern 
ment,  and  its  refusal  to  register  our  edicts,  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  present  scarcity  of  specie,  and  I  will  take 
good  care  that  this  fact  shall  be  generally  understood." 

"  Your  highness  will  find  it  difficult  to  induce  the 
public  to  credit  that  statement,"  remarked  the  president. 

"  Hear  me,  M.  le  President,"  said  Law.  "  The  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes  will  engage  to  reimburse  and  extinguish 
fifty  millions  of  billets  de  banque  a  month,  on  the  con 
dition  that  their  commercial  privileges  shall  be  renewed 
in  perpetuity.  Will  the  parliament  register  a  decree  to 
that  effect?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  president,  decidedly.  "  We  will  not 
perpetuate  the  Company  by  saving  the  Bank.  Such  is 
the  feeling  of  distrust  we  entertain  of  your  projects,  M. 
Law,  that  we  will  register  no  edict  emanating  from  }'ou." 

"  You  had  better  think  twice,  messieurs,  before  you 
refuse  to  register  this  edict,"  said  the  Regent,  in  a  me 
nacing  tune. 

"It  is  not  a  question  which  requires  deliberation,  mon- 
seigneur,"  said  the  president.  "  The  parliament  will  do 
nothing  to  uphold  M.  Law's  pernicious  System." 

"  You  will  do  nothing  to  support  the  government," 
rejoined  the  Regent.  "If  you  continue  obstinate, I  warn 
you  that  an  order  shall  be  issued  for  your  exile  to  Pon- 
toise." 

The  president  smiled,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
threat. 
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"I  think  it  right  to  intbrm  you,  monseigneur,"  he 
said,  "  that  we  have  just  issued  a  decret  de  prise-de-corps 
against  M.  Law,  and  are  determined  to  bring  him  to 
trial." 

"  Then  you  must  execute  the  writ  in  this  palace,  for 
here  he  will  remain,"  replied  the  Regent.  "You  have 
heard  my  resolve.  If  you  continue  contumacious,  you  go 
to  Pontoise.  Adieu,  messieurs." 

The  audience  being  thus  terminated,  the  deputation 
withdrew. 

The  parliament  did  not  believe  that  the  Regent,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  people,  would  dare  to  execute  his 
threat.  They  therefore  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  issue 
by  peremptorily  refusing  to  register  the  decree  proposed 
by  Law.  Upon  this,  the  Palais  de  Justice  was  at  once 
invested  by  troops,  and  mousquetaires  were  sent  to  conduct 
the  president  and  counsellors  of  parliament  to  Pontoise. 

This  coup  d'etat  caused  great  amusement  at  court,  and 
ave  rise  to  the  following  lampoon,  at  which  the  Regent 
^j^r  ed  heartily : 

Le  parlement  est  a  Pontoise 

Sur  Oise, 

Par  ordre  du  Regent. 
Mais  nous  rendra-t-on  notre  argent  ? 
Non  !— -c'est  pour  chercher  noise 

Au  parlement, 
Qui  s'en  va  coucher  a  Pontoise 

Sur  Oise, 
Par  ordre  du  Regent. 

Notwitnstanding  all  the  expedients  resorted  to,  the 
financial  crisis  increased  daily  in  severity.  The  prices  of 
provisions  and  of  all  articles,  which  could  only  be  pur 
chased  by  discredited  notes,  became  so  excessive  as  to  be 
wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  many  of  whom  died 
of  absolute  famine,  and  citizens  lately  wealthy  and  pros 
perous  sank  into  poverty.  As  the  high  prices  were  con 
tinually  increasing  whilethe  notes  diminishedinvalue,it 
will  be  easily  imagined  by  what  feelings  of  rage  and  de 
spair  the  ibulk  of  the  community  were  agitated.  Threats 
the  most  terrible  were  again  uttered  against  Law  and  the 
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Regent,  and  if  they  had  not  both  been  attended  by  d 
strong  escort,  it  is  certain  that  violent  hands  would  have 
been  laid  upon  them. 

The  Princess  Palatine  mentions  in  her  Memoirs,  that 
at  this  period  she  received  numerous  letters  containing 
frightful  threats  against  the  Regent.  In  one  of  the  letters 
she  was  informed  that  two  hundred  bottles  of  poisoned 
wine  had  been  prepared  for  her  son,  and  it  was  added,  if 
these  failed,  that  a  new  kind  of  fire  would  be  employed 
to  burn  him  alive  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

Menaces  equally  terrible  were  addressed  to  Law.  Nc 
epithet  was  too  injurious  to  be  levelled  against  him,  and 
the  mildest  form  of  expression  was  u  Gueux  infame ! 
fripon  !  scelerat ! "  As  he  had  lately  been  the  idol  of  the 
people,  so  now  he  had  become  the  object  of  their  greatest 
detestation. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  clamour,  however,  the 
Regent  would  not  give  him  up,  and  fresh  placards  were 
posted  on  the  walls,  to  this  effect :  "  Save  the  king !  Kill 
the  Regent !  Hang  Law  !  and  brave  the  consequences ! v 
The  populace  also  were  excited  to  outrage  and  plunder 
by  incendiary  songs  like  the  following,  which  were  heard 
in  all  the  cabarets: 

Franpais,  la  bravoure  vous  manque ! 
Vous  etes  plein  d'aveuglement. 
Pendre  Law  avec  le  Recent, 
Et  vous  emparer  de  la  Banque, 
C'est  1'affaire  d'uu  moment. 

And  another,  equally  menacing,  which  commence^ 
thus: 

Franpais.  garde  ton  argent, 

Laisse  dire  le  Regent. 

Le  fripoii  de  Law  va  etre  pendu ! 

What  would  have  been  Law's  fate,  if  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  populace  at  this  juncture, 
was  made  manifest  by  the  narrow  escape  of  M.  Boursel. 
This  gentleman  was  passing  in  his  carriage  along  the  Rue 
Saint  Antoine,  when  hiscourse  was  obstructed  by  a  fiacre, 
the  driver  of  which  refusing  to  mo  ve,M.Boursel's  lacquey 
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immediately  got  down,  and,  seizing  the  horse's  head,  tried 
to  drag  him  out  of  the  way.  On  this,  the  hackney- 
coachman  immediately  shouted  out,  "  I  see  who  is  in  the 
carriage!  it  is  the  robber  Law.  Friends!"  he  added, 
vociferating  still  more  loudly,  "here  is  Law !  Kill  him  ! 
kill  him!" 

On  hearing  these  cries,  the  people  rushed  instantly 
towards  the  carriage,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  torn  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  managed 
to  escape  into  the  church  of  the  Grands  Je*suites.  But 
even  here  he  would  not  have  found  a  sanctuary,  for  he 
was  pursued  as  far  as  the  high  altar,  if  a  small  door  had 
not  afforded  him  a  means  of  exit  into  the  convent,  where 
he  was  safe. 


VI. 

THE  CONVENT   OF  THE    CAPT7CINES. 

AFTER  the  death  of  her  father,  Colombe  remained  for 
a  few  weeks  in  perfect  seclusion  at  Guermande.  She 
then  announced  her  intention  of  retiring  for  ever  from 
the  world,  and  burying  her  sorrows  in  a  convent.  Vainly 
did  Lady  Catherine  Law  use  every  argument  to  dissuade 
her  from  the  step.  Vainly  did  little  Kate  add  her  en 
treaties  to  those  of  her  mother.  Vainly  did  Evelyn  im 
plore  her  not  to  abandon  him — nothing  could  change  hei 
resolution. 

"What  have  I  to  live  for?"  she  said  to  Evelyn.  "I 
will  not  bring  shame  and  dishonour  on  those  I  have  loved. 
When  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  has  darkened  my 
life,  occurred,  I  felt  that  all  iny  hopes  of  earthly  happiness 
were  over.  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  you,  Evelyn,  but 
I  cannot  now  be  your  wife." 

"  Why  not?"  cried  Evelyn,  distractedly.  "No  oppro 
brium  can  attach  to  you." 

"The  world  will  think  differently,  Evelyn,"  she  re- 
2  c 
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joined.  "A  stigma  is  for  ever  fixed  upon  me,  which 
nothing  can  efface.  Is  the  sister  of  the  unhappy  Comte 
de  Horn  more  guilty  than  I  am?  Was  she  implicated 
in  his  dreadful  crime?  No!  Yet  by  his  felon  death 
she  has  been  rendered  infamous,  and  cannot  become  a 
canoness." 

"  But  this  unjust  and  cruel  law  only  prevails  in  Ger 
many,  and  does  not  exist  in  France.  I  repeat,  that  no 
obloquy  can  attach  to  you.  Besides,  few  know  that  De 
Mille  was  your  brother — and  those  who  do,  deeply  com 
miserate  you."- 

"  Were  the  terrible  truth  absolutely  unknown,  I  could 
not  hide  it  from  myself,"  replied  Colombe.  "  But  it  can 
not  be  hidden.  It  will  rise  up  against  me.  Were  I  to 
yield  to  your  entreaties — were  I  to  consent  to  become 
your  wife — you  would  one  day  hate  me." 

"  I  hate  you,  Colombe !  Impossible !  Banish  the  notion 
from  your  mind." 

"I  cannot  banish  it.  What  would  you  say  if  you 
heard  me  called  the  sister  of  an  assassin?  No,  no — 
Evelyn,  I  can  never  be  yours.  You  must  return  to  Eng 
land.  You  must  forget  me.  You  must  seek  another 
wife.  You  will  never  find  one  who  will  love  you  more 
truly  than  I  have  done — but  at  least  she  will  be  free  from 
the  dreadful  stigma  that  attaches  to  me." 

"  If  I  lose  you  I  will  wed  no  other,"  cried  Evelyn. 
"  But  you  will  not  leave  me  thus !  You  will  not  condemn 
me  to  wretchedness." 

"  Evelyn,"  she  replied,  sadly  but  firmly,  "I  repeat,  that 
my  decision  is  taken.  Nothing  can  change  it.  The  very 
love  I  feel  for  you  makes  me  resolute.  I  am  for  ever 
blighted — for  ever !  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  feel  the 
shock  severely  at  first — but  it  will  wear  out  in  time." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Colombe  entered  the  convent  of 
the  Capucines,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore.  Ere  she  had 
been  long  an  inmate  of  this  religious  house,  her  health 
began  sensibly  to  decline,  and  though  she  made  no  com 
plaint,  Lady  Catherine,  who  visited  her  almost  daily, 
insisted  upon  sending  Doctor  Chirac  to  her,  and  he  at 
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once  pronounced  that  consumption  had  set  in,  and  thai 
the  insidious  disease  had  already  made  too  much  pro 
gress  to  be  arrested. 

This  terrible  announcement,  which  filled  all  those  who 
loved  her  with  dismay,  was  received  almost  with  joy  by 
Colombe.  She  had  prayed  that  a  term  might  be  put  to 
her  sufferings,  and  her  prayers  were  heard.  Fain  would 
Lady  Catherine,  who  felt  for  her  all  a  mother's  tender 
love  and  anxiety,  have  had  her  return  to  the  Hotel  Law, 
but  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  convent. 

"  I  cannot  return  to  the  scene  of  my  former  happiness/" 
she  said.  "  I  will  die  here." 

A  few  days  after  this  the  popular  disturbances  broke 
out,  and  Lady  Catherine  then  felt  that  it  was  better  the 
poor  sufferer  had  not  been  induced  to  quit  her  retreat. 

But  how  fared  it  with  Evelyn  during  this  trying  time? 
Though  Colombe  again  and  again  entreated  him  to  return 
to  England,  and  though  both  Lady  Catherine  and  Belinda 
seconded  her  entreaties,  he  refused  compliance.  He  could 
not  tear  himself  from  Paris.  He  wandered  about  seeking 
distraction,  but  could  never  banish  his  gloomy  thoughts. 
When  the  Place  Vendome  was  converted  into  a  camp, 
as  we  have  described,  he  went  there  often,  noting  the 
follies  and  excesses  of  the  Mississippians  with  a  jaundiced 
eye;  and  when  the  stock-jobbers  were  transferred  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  he  followed  them 
thither,  and  witnessed  many  a  singular  scene — especially 
after  the  publication  of  the  fatal  edict  that  destroyed  the 
System. 

In  the  same  vain  search  of  distraction  he  also  visited 
the  places  of  public  amusement,  and  the  feelings  of  mis 
anthropy  which  were  creeping  over  him  were  heightened 
by  finding  that  when  universal  misery  prevailed,  the 
theatres  and  ball-rooms  were  nightly  crowded.  While 
the  people  were  starving,  the  upper  classes  and  the 
wealthy  Mississippians  were  rioting  in  luxury.  Masked 
balls  were  constantly  given  at  the  Opera,  and  the  receipts 
of  the  house  were  doubled.  "I  have  been  to  the  theatre 
in  the  Palais  Royal,"  writes  Mathieu  Marais,  in  his  journu? 
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kept  at  the  period,  "  where  Baron  played  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  crowd  was  prodigious,  in  spite  of  the 
general  distress.  The  women  were  covered  with  precious 
stones;  the  men  magnificently  attired.  On  one  side  sat 
the  Regent  with  Madame  de  Parabere ;  on  the  other  was 
M.  le  Due  with  Madame  de  Prie.  Any  one  who  had 
only  seen  the  inside  of  the  theatre  would  have  thought 
that  the  kingdom  was  rich;  but  on  going  out  the  wretched 
ness  was  yet  more  striking  by  contrast."  Further  on  the 
same  journalist  remarks:  "  In  the  midst  of  this  misery  the 
Opera  Balls  have  commenced,  the  admission  being  six 
livres  for  each  person.  There  was  a  great  crowd  on  the 
night  of  Saint  Martin,  and  many  have  melted  away  their 
billets  de  banque,  sacrificing  almost  all  they  had  for  a 
dance,  and  leaving  those  at  home  to  die  of  hunger.  Voila 
le  Frangais,  et  les  Parisiens ! " 

Such  spectacles  and  such  contrasts — misery,  famine, 
and  despair  on  the  one  hand — luxury,  splendour,  and 
profusion  on  the  other — had  never  before  been  witnessed 
as  were  then  displayed  in  Paris,  and  it  was  a  marvel  to 
Evelyn  that  the  starving  sufferers  did  not  fall  upon  the 
rich  and  deprive  them  of  the  wealth  they  so  ill  em 
ployed. 

One  evening,  after  he  had  been  to  the  garden  of  the 
Hotel  de  Soissons,  Evelyn  proceeded  to  the  convent  of 
the  Capucines.  For  more  than  a  week  he  had  not  been 
allowed  admittance  to  Colombe,  but  he  had  learnt  from 
the  portress  that  she  was  not  so  well.  On  reaching  the 
convent,  he  observed  a  group  of  persons  collected  before 
the  gate,  which  was  closed.  In  the  midst  of  this  group 
there  was  a  miserable-looking  man,  who  was  declaiming 
violently  against  Law,  taxing  him  with  having  ruined 
him,  and  evidently  producing  a  strong  effect  upon  his 
auditors.  The  man  was  still  continuing  his  harangue, 
when  the  gates  of  the  convent  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
carriage  came  forth.  But  it  had  scarcely  advanced  into 
the  street,  when  some  one  in  the  throng  called  out, 
"  Look  there !  that  is  the  livery  of  the  robber  who  re 
fuses  to  pay  billets  of  ten  livres." 
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Hearing  the  exclamation,  the  coachman  applied  the 
whip,  and  attempted  to  drive  off,  hut  the  crowd  were  too 
quick  for  him.  Regardless  of  the  risk  they  incurred, 
several  persons  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  car 
riage,  while  others  seized  hold  of  the  horses.  Every  eye 
was  now  directed  to  the  interior  of  the  equipage,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  Law.  But  they  were  disappointed. 
The  only  occupant  of  the  carriage  was  a  young  and  beau 
tiful  girl,  who  appeared  dreadfully  frightened  at  what 
was  occurring.  Her  looks  moved  the  crowd  to  compas 
sion,  and  she  might,  perhaps,  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
on,  if  the  voice  that  had  previously  spoken  had  not  called 
out,  "  It  is  the  robber's  daughter !  It  is  Mam'zelle  Law  ! 
I  know  her." 

Immediately  upon  this  a  heavy  stone  was  launched 
against  the  carriage-window,  which  Kate  in  her  fright 
had  drawn  up,  and  shivered  the  glass.  Notwithstanding 
the  poor  girl's  screams,  and  although  the  blood  was  stream 
ing  down  her  face  from  a  cut  in  the  forehead,  other 
missiles  were  thrown,  and  the  crowd  might  have  pro 
ceeded  to  yet  more  frightful  extremities,  if  a  deliverer 
had  not  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Evelyn. 

Forcing  his  way  to  the  carriage,  he  tore  open  the  door, 
and  seizing  Kate,  who  had  fallen  back  in  a  half-faint 
ing  state,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  called  out  to  the 
menacing  crowd,  "  What !  are  you  men,  and  would  in 
jure  an  innocent  child!" 

The  appeal  and  the  looks  of  the  speaker  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Infuriated  as  they  were,  the  crowd  could 
not  behold  Kate  thus  presented  to  them  and  continue 
their  violence.  Those  nearest  to  Evelyn  drew  back,  and 
taking  instant  advantage  of  the  movement,  he  flew  with 
his  burden  to  the  convent.  Already  the  gate  had  been 
closed  by  the  porter,  but  the  wicket  was  left  open,  and 
through  this  Evelyn  passed,  and  the  moment  he  had  done 
so  it  was  shut,  and  pursuit  prevented. 

On  passing  through  the  gate,  Evelyn  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  the  nuns,  who  had  flocked  into 
the  court-yard  on  hearing  the  disturbance.  He  instantly 
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consigned  poor  Kate,  who  was  still  in  a  state  of  insensi 
bility,  to  their  charge,  and  she  was  borne  off  to  the 
abbess's  own  room,  while  he  himself  was  shown  by  one 
of  the  elder  sisters  to  the  parlour  ordinarily  allotted  to 
visitors.  Here  he  was  left  alone  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
the  door  opened,  and  the  abbess  entered.  Her  looks  were 
so  sad  that  Evelyn's  apprehensions  were  roused,  and  he 
anxiously  inquired  how  Mademoiselle  Law  was  going  on. 

"  She  has  quite  recovered,"  replied  the  abbess.  a  No 
serious  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  in 
jury  she  has  received.  I  have  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Lady  Catherine  Law  to  relieve  her  from  any  uneasiness 
in  regard  to  her  daughter.  So  far  well.  But  I  have  sad 
news  for  you.  You  are  aware  of  Colombe's  precarious 
condition?" 

"  Is  she  worse?"  cried  Evelyn.  "  For  pity's  sake,  tell 
me.  Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

"  Alas !    she   is  rapidly   passing   away,"   replied   the 


On  hearing  this,  Evelyn  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  so 
piercing  that  it  went  to  the  heart  of  his  listener.  She 
waited  for  a  few  moments  till  the  paroxysm  with  which 
he  was  seized  had  abated,  and  then  said,  in  tones  of  pro 
found  commiseration, 

"  This  morning  Colombe  became  alarmingly  ill,  and 
Doctor  Chirac  being  hastily  summoned,  declared  at  once, 
on  seeing  her,  that  she  had  not  many  hours  to  live.  As 
the  truth  could  not  be  disguised,  1  was  about  to  com 
municate  it  to  the  sweet  sufferer,  when  she  took  my 
hand,  and  gently  pressing  it,  said,  with  an  angelic  smile, 
*  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  tell  me.  I  could  read 
my  sentence  in  Doctor  Chirac's  looks.  I  feel  I  have  not 
many  hours  to  live.  But  death  will  be  a  relief  to  me, 
and  I  am  fully  prepared  for  the  blow.  There  are  two 
persons  to  whom  I  desire  to  bid  farewell- — Kate  Law  and 
Evelyn  Harcourt.'  " 

An  irrepressible  groan  burst  from  Evelyn. 

"  The  request  could  not  be  refused,"  pursued  the  abbess. 
u  Mademoiselle  Law  came  immediately  on  receiving  the 
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summons,  but  you  were  not  to  be  found,  and  i  feared 
that  poor  Colombo's  latest  wish  would  have  been  ungra- 
tified,  and  that  she  would  expire  without  beholding  you. 
But  even  this  disappointment,  which  must  have  been  bitter 
to  her,  she  bore  without  a  murmur.  But  our  Blessed 
Lady  in  her  compassion  willed  it  otherwise,  and  brought 
you  hither  for  a  double  purpose — to  be  the  means  of 
rescuing  Mademoiselle  Law  from  the  violence  of  the  popu 
lace,  and  to  soothe  poor  Colombe's  parting  pangs.  You 
should  have  been  admitted  to  her  sooner,  but  up  to  this 
moment  she  has  been  engaged  in  religious  offices,  and 
could  not  be  disturbed.  Follow  me,  and  as  you  value 
Colombe,  and  would  not  disturb  her  happy  frame  of 
mind,  I  pray  you  to  put  all  possible  constraint  upon  your 
feelings.  This  must  be  the  condition  of  the  interview." 

They  then  quitted  the  room,  ascended  a  staircase,  and 
entered  a  gallery  in  which  were  the  dormitories.  Stopping 
at  a  door,  the  abbess  softly  opened  it,  and  admitted  Evelyn 
into  a  room,  where  he  beheld  a  sight  that  well-nigh  un 
manned  him. 

On  a  small  couch,  simple  in  character  as  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  of  the  chamber,  which  was  all  of  conventual 
plainness,  lay  Colombe,  her  appearance  betokening  the 
extremity  to  which  she  was  reduced. 

Approaching  dissolution  was  written  plainly  on  her 
features.  Since  Evelyn  beheld  her  last,  a  fearful  change 
had  taken  place  in  her  countenance,  but  its  beauty  was 
unimpaired.  So  rigid  were  her  lineaments,  so  like  marble 
was  their  death-like  hue,  that  she  resembled  an  exquisite 
piece  of  monumental  sculpture.  Her  very  attitude  con 
tributed  to  this  effect,  for  her  thin  hands  pressed  a  crucifix 
devoutly  to  her  bosom. 

By  the  bedside  knelt  Kate  Law,  praying  fervently, 
and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  were  two  nuns,  like 
wise  engaged  in  devotion.  It  was  a  profoundly  touching 
scene,  but  though  it  afflicted  Evelyn  at  the  moment,  he 
loved  to  dwell  upon  it  afterwards,  when  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief  had  passed. 

The  door  had  been  opened  so  gently,  and  both  the 
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abbess  and  Evelyn  entered  with  such  noiseless  footsteps, 
that  at  first  none  of  the  occupants  of  the  room  were  con 
scious  of  their  presence.  The  only  sounds  heard  were  the 
murmured  prayers  of  Kate  Law  and  the  nuns. 

Holding  his  breath,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sacred 
quietude  of  the  scene  by  sigh  or  groan,  Evelyn  gazed  at 
the  form  of  her  he  loved.  So  motionless  was  its  attitude, 
that  for  a  few  moments  he  thought  all  was  over,  but  on 
closer  scrutiny  the  feeble  movements  caused  by  respiration 
showed  that  the  vital  spark  had  not  yet  fied.  An  exclama 
tion,  which  he  could  not  repress,  caused  Colombe  to  open 
her  eyes.  As  she  fixed  them  upon  him,  a  slight,  very 
slight,  flush  rose  to  her  pallid  cheeks,  and  a  faint  smile 
played  around  her  lips.  But  the  flush  presently  faded 
away,  and  though  the  eyes  still  rested  lovingly  upon  him, 
their  light  grew  gradually  dim. 

On  hearing  Evelyn's  approach,  Kate  Law  had  risen 
from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  moved  to  another  part 
of  the  room. 

Enabled  thus  to  approach  the  dying  maiden,  he  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  brow,  and  taking  her  thin  cold  hand,  im 
plored  her  to  speak  to  him. 

An  effort  at  compliance  was  made  by  the  expiring 
damsel.  Her  lips  moved,  but  the  power  of  articulation 
was  gone,  and  no  sound  was  audible.  A  very  slight 
pressure,  however,  was  perceptible  from  the  hand  which 
he  grasped  in  his  own. 

To  the  last  her  gaze  remained  fixed  upon  him,  and 
proclaimed  the  love  which  her  lips  were  unable  to  utter 
— a  love  only  quenched  when  her  heart  was  stilled  for 
ever. 

Evelyn  was  roused  from  the  stupefaction  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  by  the  abbess,  who  said  to  him  in  a  com 
miserating  voice, 

"Do  not  grieve  for  her,  my  son.  You  have  only 
parted  from  her  for  a  time.  You  will  rejoin  her  in 
heaven.  And  now  go  hence,  and  leave  us  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  our  departed  sister." 

Evelyn  obeyed.  Casting  one  last  look  at  the  inanimate 
body  of  Colombe,  he  quitted  the  chamber  of  death. 
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Before  morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  England,  and  not 
till  many  years  afterwards  did  he  return  to  Paris,  when 
his  first  visit  was  to  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  the 
Capucines,  where  Colombe  was  interred.  All  her  posses 
sions  had  been  given  to  the  establishment. 


VII. 

HOW  LAW  RESIGNED  HIS  FUNCTIONS. 

WITHIN  twelve  months  from  the  period  when  the 
System  attained  its  apogee,  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 
The  billets  de  banque  were  abolished,  being  partially 
converted  into  rentes  or  actions  rentieres;  agiotage  was 
suppressed;  the  Bank  shut;  the  shares  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes  marked  with  discredit,  and  almost  confiscated. 
The  Company  itself,  which,  according  to  the  grand  design 
of  its  founder,  was  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Public 
Ke venues,  the  Mint,  and  the  entire  Foreign  Trade  with 
banking  operations,  was  dismembered.  This  done,  vigor 
ous  measures  were  commenced  against  the  wealthy  Mis- 
sissippians,  and  an  extraordinary  commission  was  ap 
pointed  to  examine  into  their  affairs.  To  prevent  flight, 
a  decree  was  issued  prohibiting,  on  pain  of  death,  any 
person  from  leaving  the  kingdom  without  a  passport. 
These  rigorous  proceedings,  in  which  he  had  no  share, 
excited  a  fresh  burst  of  fury  against  Law. 

His  position  had,  indeed,  become  so  critical,  that  he 
could  no  longer  hesitate  to  solicit  his  dismissal  from  the 
Regent.  By  arrangement,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  alone 
was  present  at  the  interview. 

"  I  am  come,  monseigneur,"  said  Law  to  the  Regent, 
"  to  resign  all  my  offices  into  your  hands,  and  to  request 
your  gracious  permission  to  quit  the  kingdom.  I  have 
long  contemplated  this  step,  and  have  only  been  deterred 
from  taking  it  by  the  hope  that  I  might  be  serviceable 
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to  your  highness.  I  can  now  be  no  longer  useful  to 
you,  but  shall  be  an  embarrassment  rather  than  an  assist 
ance.  The  System  is  entirely  abolished.  I  have  helped 
to  undo  my  work,  and  must  leave  to  my  successors  the 
task  of  reinstating  the  finances.  Grave  faults  have  been 
laid  to  my  charge,  and  accusations  have  been  brought 
against  me,  which  your  highness  knows  to  be  groundless. 
With  everything  at  my  disposal,  I  have  profited  little 
by  the  System  in  comparison  with  multitudes  of  others. 
While  many  have  made  fortunes  of  forty  and  fifty  millions, 
I  have  only  made  twelve  millions,  and  these  have  been 
laid  out,  as  your  highness  is  aware,  in  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  this  country.  No  part  of  my  gains  have  been 
remitted  to  foreign  countries.  That  I  solemnly  declare." 

"  I  entirely  believe  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Regent,  "  and 
I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
listened  to  the  calumnies  of  your  enemies." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deprived  of  my  possessions, 
monseigneur,"  pursued  Law.  "  When  I  came  into  this 
country  at  your  highness' s  express  invitation,  I  had  more 
than  two  millions  of  livres.  I  owed  nothing,  and  had 
large  credit.  In  quitting  France,  I  shall  take  nothing 
with  me.  I  propose  to  cede  the  whole  of  my  possessions 
to  the  Compagnie  des  Indes.  When  rny  debts  have  been 
paid  by  the  Company,  I  will  only  ask  that  the  two 
millions  which  I  had  when  I  entered  into  your  high- 
ness's  service  shall  be  remitted  to  me;  or  that  that  sum 
shall  be  invested  in  the  names  of  my  children.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  asking  too  much,  and  I  scarcely  believe 
that  my  enemies  will  deny  me  justice." 

"  I  hope  this  can  be  done,  monseigneur,"  said  the 
Due  de  Bourbon. 

"I  cannot  give  a  promise  which  I  may  be  unable  to 
fulfil,"  said  the  Regent.  "If  I  can  prevent  it,  your  pro 
perty  shall  not  be  sequestered,"  he  added  to  Law. 

"  Hear  me,  monseigneur,"  said  Law.  "  If  I  had  not 
been  charged  with  the  general  direction  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes,  of  the  Bank,  and  the  Finances,  and  very 
zealous  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  I  should  not 
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be  in  my  present  situation;  and  I  contend,  that  so  fai 
from  being  deprived  of  my  possessions,  if  I  had  not  the 
means  of  fulfilling  my  engagements,  his  majesty  and  the 
Company  ought  to  furnish  me  with  means  of  doing  so, 
since  I  have  served  them  with  unexampled  disinterested 
ness.  But  as  I  have  effects  in  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
and  other  possessions,  far  exceeding  the  amount  of  my 
liabilities,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  settle 
my  accounts  with  the  Company,  before  any  sequestration 
of  my  property  shall  take  place." 

"  I  have  the  greatest  personal  regard  for  you,  M.  Law, 
and  have  proved  my  friendship  for  you,"  replied  the  Re 
gent.  "  If  I  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  your  ene 
mies,  you  would  be  now  in  the  Bastille.  I  have  been 
given  clearly  to  understand  that  your  head  is  to  be  the 
pledge  of  my  reconciliation  with  the  parliament.  But 
such  a  proposition,  I  need  not  say,  I  indignantly  rejected, 
and  only  advert  to  it  to  show  what  my  feelings  are  towards 
you.  But  I  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  confiscation 
of  your  property." 

u  It  is  for  my  children  that  I  plead,"  said  Law,  in  a 
voice  of  much  emotion,  "  whose  interests  I  have  sacrificed 
in  serving  the  State.  If  this  confiscation  should  take  place, 
they  will  be  without  property  or  home.  I  could  have 
placed  my  daughter  in  the  first  houses  of  Italy,  of  Ger 
many,  or  England,  but  I  refused  all  offers,  as  inconsis 
tent  with  my  duty  and  attachment  to  the  State  I  served. 
For  the  sake  of  my  children — and,  above  all,  for  the  sake 
of  my  daughter — I  pray  you,  monseigneur,  let  not  my 
property  be  wrested  from  me." 

"  Whatever  may  happen,  you  may  depend  upon  a  pen 
sion  from  me,"  said  the  Regent. 

"After  being  prime  minister  of  France,  I  cannot  be 
come  a  pensioner,  monseigneur,"  rejoined  Law,  proudly. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  receive  assistance  from 
me,  M.  Law,"  said  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  "  Any  sum  you 
may  require  shall  be  at  your  service." 

"I  thank  your  highness,"  replied  Law,  "  but  I  want 
nothing  but  a  passport." 
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"That  you  shall  have  at  once,"  replied  the  Reirent, 
proceeding  to  his  table.  "  Whither  do  you  intend  to 
proceed  ?  " 

"  To  Brussels,  monseigneur,"  replied  Law. 

"  Here  is  the  passport,"  said  the  Regent,  giving  it  to 
him.  "  When  do  you  depart?" 

"  In  a  few  days,  monseigneur — as  soon  as  I  can  arrange 
my  affairs,  and  make  preparations  for  my  journey." 

"  Do  not  lose  time,"  said  the  Regent.  "  I  can  no  longer 
offer  you  an  asylum  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The  parliament 
will  return  from  exile  to-morrow,  and  may  cause  your 
arrest,  and  then  nothing  can  save  you." 

"  Go  to  your  chateau  of  Guermande  to-night,"  said  the 
Due  de  Bourbon.  "There  you  will  be  safe.  Remain 
there  till  I  can  send  my  own  chaise  de  poste  to  convey 
you  to  Brussels.  By  this  plan  your  flight  will  be  entirely 
unsuspected.  Take  your  son  with  you  if  you  choose,  but 
leave  Lady  Catherine  and  your  daughter  behind.  They 
shall  be  my  guests  at  Saint  Maur." 

"  I  gratefully  accept  your  offer,  M.  le  Due,"  replied 
Law,  "and  will  follow  your  judicious  advice.  I  will  go 
to  Guermande  to-night,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  the 
travelling-carriage  you  are  good  enough  to  offer  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  so  decided,  for  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  the  only  safe  course  to  pursue,"  replied  the  Regent.  "  To 
disarm  suspicion,  in  case  your  enemies  are  plotting  against 
you,  you  must  show  yourself  in  my  box  at  the  Opera  to 
night.  After  the  performance,  you  can  drive  to  Guer 
mande.  As  I  cannot  have  you  at  supper,  you  must  dine 
with  me — and  you,  too,  M.  le  Due.  We  may  not  meet 
again  for  some  time,"  he  added  kindly  to  Law,  "  and  I 
should  like  to  see  as  much  of  you  as  I  can." 

Thus  given,  the  invitation  could  not  be  refused,  though 
Law  would  fain  have  declined  it. 

"  I  see  you  have  something  further  to  say  to  me,"  ob 
served  the  Regent  to  Law.  "  What  is  it?"' 

"  Merely  this,  monseigneur.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
recommend  a  successor  to  the  post  I  have  filled  in  your 
councils,  it  would  be  M.  Lepelletier  de  la  Hcussaye.  He 
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is  in  possession  of  all  my  views,  and  will  be  of  great 
utility,  I  am  sure,  to  your  highness  at  this  juncture." 

t6  Have  you  spoken  to  M.  de  la  Houssaye  on  the  sub 
ject?"  asked  the  Regent. 

"I  have,  monseigneur,"  replied  Law;  UI  promised  to 
•name  him  to  your  highness." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  He  proved  his  gratitude  by  pro 
posing  to  me  this  very  morning  that  you  should  be  sent 
to  the  Bastille." 

"  Time  was  when  such  baseness  would  have  stung  me 
to  the  quick,"  said  Law,  "  but  I  have  experienced  so  much 
ingratitude  of  late,  that  I  am  become  callous.  I  am  not 
surprised  to  find  M.  de  la  Houssaye  as  hollow  as  the  rest 
of  my  friends.  But  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  have  ex 
pressed,  and  "^commend  him  as  the  best  man  for  the  office 
of  comptroller-general." 

"  He  shall  have  the  appointment,"  replied  the  Regent; 
"but  he  shall  know  that  he  owes  it  entirely  to  you,  and 
that  you  asked  it  after  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
perfidy." 

"  That  is  the  sole  revenge  I  desire,"  said  Law.  "  When 
I  am  gone,  do  not  forget  what  I  have  often  said  to  you, 
monseigneur,  that  the  introduction  of  Credit  has  wrought 
a  greater  change  in  the  powers  of  Europe  than  the  dis 
covery  of  the  Indies ;  that  it  is  for  the  sovereign  to  give 
Credit,  and  not  to  receive  it;  and  that  the  people  require 
Credit,  and  must  have  it." 

He  then  withdrew  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  con 
veyed  him  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  Hotel  Law, 
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virr, 

HOW  LAW  ANNOUNCED  HIS  DEPARTUBE  TO  HIS  FAMILY. 

LAW'S  ante-chambers  had  long  since  been  deserted. 
Not  one  of  the  duchesses  and  other  ladies  of  rank  who 
had  paid  Lady  Catherine  Law  so  much  homage  now 
came  near  her,  and  if  they  met  her,  scarcely  deigned  to 
notice  her.  Their  contemptible  conduct,  however,  gave 
Lady  Catherine  little  concern,  and  she  was  consoled  by 
the  friendship  of  Belinda,  who  still  remained  with  her. 

During  the  season  of  his  unpopularity,  Law  had  of 
course  ceased  to  give  grand  entertainments,  and  indeed 
he  received  no  company  whatever;  but  his  establishment 
continued  the  same,  and  was  conducted  on  a  princely 
scale  to  the  last. 

All  his  household  were  devoted  to  him,  regarding  him 
as  the  most  generous  of  masters,  and  not  one  of  them 
would  leave  him.  Amongst  the  number  of  his  dependents 
were  our  two  Irish  acquaintances,  Terry  O'Flaherty  and 
Pat  Molloy,  who,  after  coming  to  his  rescue  when  his  car 
riage  was  attacked  by  the  populace,  had  been  taken  into 
his  service. 

On  his  return  from  the  Palais  Royal,  Law  sought  his 
wife,  and  found  her  in  her  boudoir  with  Belinda.  Both 
being  aware  of  his  intention  to  resign,  he  at  once  said, 
"  Well,  it  js  done.  The  Regent  has  accepted  my  resig 
nation.  To-night  I  go  to  Guermande,  where  I  shall  re 
main  till  I  start  for  Brussels." 

"  Am  I  not  to  accompany  you?"  said  Lady  Catherine. 

"  I  wish  you  could,"  replied  Law,  "  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  remain  to  arrange  my  affairs. 
John  will  go  with  me,  but  I  shall  leave  Kate  with  you, 
and  I  shall  have  no  apprehensions  whatever  about  you, 
for  you  will  be  under  the  care  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon. 
To-morrow  you  and  Kate  will  go  to  Saint-Maur.  As  re 
gards  myself,  I  shall  halt  for  a  few  days  at  Brussels,  after 
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which  I  shall  make  my  way  to  Venice,  where  I  shall  take 
up  my  abode  till  you  and  Kate  can  join  me." 

"Alas!"  exclaimed  Lady  Catherine.  "Now  the  mo 
ment  for  action  is  come,  my  courage  quite  deserts  me. 
You  must  stay  with  me,  Belinda." 

"  That  cannot  be,"  said  Law.  "  It  will  not  be  safe  for 
you  to  remain  in  this  hotel  after  my  departure,  and 
Belinda  cannot  accompany  you  to  Saint-Maur.  You  must, 
perforce,  part  with  her,  but  I  hope  you  will  soon  meet 
again.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen  to  me, 
or  how  my  plans  may  be  changed;  but  it  is  my  present 
intention  to  revisit  London — and  at  no  distant  date." 

"  You  hear  that,  dearest  Kate,"  cried  Belinda.  "  Mr. 
Law  says  he  will  come  to  London,  so  we  shall  soon  meet 
again.  Nay,  do  not  weep,  my  dearest  friend.  The  trial 
will  be  hard,  but  you  will  be  quite  equal  to  it,  I  am  sure. 
You  have  often  told  me  how  sick  you  are  of  splendour — 
how  disgusted  you  are  with  the  meanness  and  ingratitude 
of  great  people — and  how  much  you  long  for  quietude. 
Well,  now  you  will  have  your  wish,  and  I  trust  you  will 
find  that  happiness  in  retirement  which  you  appear  to 
have  sought  in  vain  in  the  great  world." 

"  You  know  I  have  not  been  happy,  Belinda,"  rejoined 
Lady  Catherine.  "  Neither  do  I  believe  there  can  be  any 
real  happiness  amid  such  society  as  that  into  which  I  have 
been  thrown.  But  I  have  been  content  to  endure  it,  for 
my  dear  husband's  sake. — You  see  that  my  words  have 
come  to  pass,"  she  added,  turning  to  Law.  "  From  the 
hour  that  you  abjured  your  religion,  your  prosperity  has 
deserted  you." 

"  It  would  almost  seem  so,"  he  rejoined,  gloomily. 

"  Say  no  more  on  that  subject  now,"  cried  Belinda. 
"  Let  me  tell  you  my  plans.  To-morrow  morning,  when 
you  go  to  Saint-Maur,  Kate,  I  shall  start  for  London. 
Luckily,  my  husband  has  a  passport." 

"  I  will  ask  a  favour  of  you,  Belinda,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  grant  it,"  cried  Law.  "  Take  those  two  poor 
Irish  chairmen  with  you.  I  want  to  send  them  back  to 
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"I  will  take  them  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  she  re 
plied.  "  Poor  fellows !  they  have  had  some  strange  expe 
riences  of  life  since  their  arrival  in  Paris,  and  I  hope  will 
go  back  wiser  than  they  came." 

"  Bring  my  children  to  me,  Kate,"  said  Law  to  his  wife. 
"  I  wish  to  see  them.  Tell  them  what  has  happened." 

Lady  Catherine  was  not  absent  long,  but  reappeared 
with  her  children.  Little  Kate,  who,  like  her  mother  and 
Belinda,  was  in  mourning  for  Colombe,  looked  rather  pale. 
She  instantly  flew  to  her  father,  who  strained  her  to  his 
breast,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  Your  mamma  has  told  you  what  has  happened,"  he 
said,  gazing  at  her  with  much  emotion;  "  that  I  have 
resigned  my  offices  to  the  Regent,  and  am  about  to  quit 
Paris,  in  all  probability  for  ever.  My  enemies  have 
triumphed  over  me,  and  would  not  be  content  with  my 
ruin,  but  would  put  me  to  death,  if  they  got  me  into  their 
hands.  Therefore,  I  must  fly  to  preserve  my  life.  Come 
hither,  John,"  he  added  to  his  son,  "  and  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  to  your  sister.  I  hoped  to  make  you  rich, 
Kate,  and  to  give  you  a  marriage-portion  equal  to  that 
of  a  princess.  But  now  I  have  nothing  to  bestow  upon, 
you." 

"  Oh !  do  not  think  of  me,  dearest  papa ! "  sobbed 
Kate. 

"  It  is  the  thought  of  you  and  your  brother  that 
troubles  me  most,"  said  her  father.  "  Were  it  not  for  you, 
my  darlings,  I  could  bear  my  losses  without  a  murmur." 

"  Do  not  grieve,  dearest  papa,"  said  his  son.'  "I  dare 
say  you  will  soon  be  as  rich  as  ever  again." 

"  I  cannot  indulge  the  hope,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  his 
father.  "  But  I  trust  you  may  become  rich  by  your  own 
exertions  and  ability." 

"  Yes,  I  will  become  rich,"  cried  John,  emphatically. 
"I  will  try  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  you,  papa." 

"  I  trust  you  may  be  luckier  than  your  father,  John," 
said  Law,  "  and  not  lose  wealth,  honour,  and  power,  the 
moment  you  have  got  them  in  your  grasp.  What  say 
you,  Kate?"  he  added  to  his  daughter.  "Does  the 
thought  of  all  you  have  lost  afflict  you?" 
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"  Not  in  the  least,  dearest  papa,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  am 
only  sorry  for  you.  If  you  do  not  suffer  from  the  change, 
I  shall  be  quite  content.  Poor  Colombe  used  to  tell  me 
that  more  real  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  a  humble  abode 
than  in  a  palace,  and  I  am  sure  all  she  said  was  true.  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  leave  this  splendid  house,  but  wherever 
circumstances  may  take  me,  I  shall  try  to  be  cheerful." 

"And  the  endeavour  will  be  crowned  with  success," 
replied  her  father.  "  But  come,"  he  added,  rising.  "  I 
must  take  a  last  look  at  my  pictures  and  books.  My 
treasures  will  soon  be  dispersed,  and  I  shall  never,  perhaps, 
behold  them  again." 


IX. 

HOW  LAW   TOOK.   A  LAST^  SURVEY   OJ  HIS   HOUSE. 

ACCOMPANIED  by  his  two  children,  and  followed  by 
his  wife  and  Belinda,  he  quitted  the  salon,  and  entered 
the  grand  gallery,  which  was  crowded  with  antique  statues 
and  bronzes  from  Italy,  while  the  walls  were  hung  with 
the  choicest  works  of  the  great  masters.  Then,  passing 
through  a  noble  suite  of  apartments,  magnificently  fur 
nished  in  the  taste  of  the  period,  he  came  to  the  library, 
which  contained  a  rare  collection  of  books,  which  he  had 
purchased  from  the  Abbe  Bignon. 

"  I  wonder  into  whose  hands  my  books  will  fall," 
thought  Law,  as  he  looked  wistfully  around.  "  Dubois 
has  always  envied  me  my  library.  I  would  never  sell  it 
to  him.  Perhaps  he  may  get  it  now." 

Law  was  right  in  the  conjecture.  After  his  flight,  his 
treasures  became  a  sort  of  pillage  to  the  Regent's  favou 
rites,  of  which  the  Abbe  Dubois  obtained  the  lion's  share, 
seizing  upon  the  pictures,  statues,  and  books. 

It  was  not  without  a  severe  pang  that  Law  quitted  the 
SD 
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library.  Parting  with  his  books  was  like  bidding  adieu 
to  old  friends,  but  at  last  he  tore  himself  away,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  the  gardens,  which  were  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
and  had  been  his  especial  delight,  the  few  tranquil  hours 
he  had  enjoyed  since  he  had  devoted  himself  to  public 
affairs  having  been  passed  in  their  shady  retreats.  It  was 
now  December,  and,  consequently,  the  gardens  were 
robbed  of  much  of  their  attractions,  but  their  somewhat 
dreary  aspect  harmonised  better  with  his  feelings  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  trees  had  been  in  full 
foliage,  and  the  parterres  gay  with  flowers. 

As  he  was  retiring,  he  perceived  the  two  Irishmen, 
who  were  engaged  in  some  gardening  occupations,  and, 
calling  to  them,  said  that  Mrs.  Carrington  was  returning 
to  London  on  the  morrow,  and  had  agreed  to  take  them 
with  her. 

"  But  we  don't  want  to  go,  do  we,  Pat?"  rejoined 
Terry.  "  We're  quite  happy  here,  and  would  far  rather 
remain  with  your  lordship." 

"  Don't  send  us  away,"  cried  Pat.  "  We  don't  want 
wages — the  pleasure  of  serving  your  lordship,  and  Lady 
Catherine,  and  mam'zelle,  is  enough  for  us." 

"  You  must  go,"  said  Law.  "  I  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  you  a  home  much  longer." 

"  Och !  that  alters  the  question  entirely,"  cried  Terry, 
"  We  wouldn't  be  a  burden  to  your  lordship.  But  we 
shall  be  sore-hearted  to  laive  you." 

66 1  am  quite  as  sorry  to  lose  you  as  you  can  be  to  quit 
me,"  said  Law.  "  Here  are  twenty  louis  d'or,"  he  added, 
giving  him  a  purse.  "  Divide  the  money  between  you.'" 

"Your  journey  home  shall  be  no  expense  to  you,"  ob 
served  Belinda.  "I  and  my  husband  will  take  care  of 
you." 

"  Well,  after  all,  we  shall  go  back  as  rich  as  we  cum," 
said  Terry.  "  And  we  can  always  make  it  our  boast  that 
for  a  couple  of  months  we  have  lived  like  lords,  ridden 
in  our  own  carriage,  and  kept  our  own  valets.  But  wot 
we  have  best  reason  to  be  proud  ov.  and  wot  we  shall 
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nivir  forget  to  our  dyin'  day,  is,  that  we  have  enjoyed 
your  lordship's  notice.  Be  sure  we  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness." 

Bowing  respectfully,  they  then  withdrew. 


X. 

A   GRATEFUL  SERVANT. 

As  the  party  entered  the  house,  Thierry  met  them,  and 
begged  to  say  a  word  to  his  master,  upon  which  Law  took 
him  to  his  cabinet,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 
the  valet  said  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
monseigneur.  It  proceeds  entirely  from  the  sincere  attach 
ment  I  feel  for  you.  Situated  as  I  am,  I  cannot  be  un 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  which  you  are  placed;  indeed, 
I  can  almost  conjecture  what  will  happen.  Now  hear 
me,  monseigneur,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"  Owing  to  the  position  I  have  held  in  your  household, 
and  the  large  fees  I  have  received,  I  have  made  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money.  It  is  to  you,  monseigneur, 
and  to  you  alone,  that  I  owe  my  fortune.  Therefore  it 
is  to  you  that  I  offer  it.  I  place  the  whole  of  it  at  your 
disposal.  I  trust,  monseigneur,  that  you  will  honour  me 
by  accepting  it.  It  is  no  gift,  for  the  money  is  rightfully 
your  own." 

For  a  moment  Law  was  quite  overcome,  and  walked 
apart  to  recover  himself.  He  then  said,  in  a*  voice  that 
betrayed  his  emotion,  "  I  thank  you  sincerely,  Thierry. 
You  are  a  true  friend.  No  man  ever,  perhaps,  experienced 
such  base  ingratitude  as  I  have  done.  Hundreds — nay, 
thousands — whom  I  have  enriched  have  abandoned  me 
since  I  have  lost  my  credit,  and  so  far  from  tendering  me 
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assistance,  have  conspired  to  hasten  my  ruin.  Devotion 
like  yours  touches  me,  therefore,  profoundly.  I  cannot 
accept  your  offer,  but  I  fully  appreciate  the  motives  with 
which  it  is  made,  and  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  kind 
ness." 

"  I  fear  I  have  not  properly  expressed  myself,  mon 
seigneur.  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  would 
presume " 

"  You  have  displayed  equal  delicacy  and  good  feeling, 
my  good  friend,"  interrupted  Law,  "  and  I  am  sure  vou 
will  understand  why  I  must  decline  your  kindly  offer. 
Nay,  do  not  urge  me  more.  I  am  not  to  be  shaken. 
Neither  can  I  allow  you  to  follow  my  fallen  fortunes. 
After  the  proof  you  have  given  me  of  your  attachment,  I 
can  have  no  secrets  from  you.  After  the  Opera  to-night, 
I  go  to  Guermande,  where  I  shall  remain  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  proceed  to  Brussels  in  the  Due  de  Bourbon's 
travelling-carriage.  You  can  go  with  me  to  Guermande, 
if  you  will,  but  no  farther." 

"  I  thank  you  for  that  permission,  monseigneur,"  re 
plied  Thierry.  "  But  I  still  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  at 
tend  you  to  Brussels." 

"  No,  you  must  return  to  Paris,"  replied  Law.  "  My 
son  goes  with  me.  Lady  Catherine  and  my  daughter  will 
require  your  services,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  oblige  me 
by  attending  to  them." 

"  On  that  you  may  rely,  monseigneur." 

"  From  motives  of  prudence,  I  shall. not  return  to  this 
hotel  after  the  Opera,  but  shall  go  to  the  palace  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,"  pursued  Law.  "  Have  the  carriage 
there  to  meet  me,  so  that  I  can  start  at  once  for  Guer 
mande." 

"  Monseigneur' s  directions  shall  be  carefully  obeyed. 
He  will  find  the  carriage  waiting  for  him  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  and  I  will  be  with  it.  Can  I  pack  up  anything 
for  monseigneur — any  box  or  casket?" 

"  No,"  replied  Law.  "  Of  all  my  valuables  I  shall  only 
take  this  ring  with  me.  It  is  worth  ten  thousand  crowns. 
Luckily,  I  have  eight  hundred  louis  d'or  which  were 
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brought  me  this  morning  by  M.  Pomicr  de  Saint-Leger, 
The  money  came  most  opportunely,  for  at  the  time  I  had 
not  ten  pistoles  in  my  possession." 

"  Monseigneur  could  have  had  twenty  thousand  louis 
d'or,  if  he  chose  to  call  for  them.  Nay,  he  can  have  them 
yet." 

11 1  thank  you,  my  good  friend.  I  might  have  been 
compelled  to  apply  to  you,  if  I  had  not  unexpectedly  re 
ceived  this  supply  from  Pomier.  It  will  amply  suffice 
for  my  present  requirements.  And  now,  Thierry,  you 
must  leave  me.  I  desire  to  be  alone  for  a  time." 

More  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  Law  rejoined  his 
family,  but  he  did  not  leave  them  again  till  it  was  time 
to  repair  to  the  Palais  Royal.  He  then  tenderly  em 
braced  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  bade  adieu  to  Belinda 
and  her  husband. 


XL 

T1IE  DEPARTURE. 

THAT  night  the  Opera  presented  a  superb  appearance, 
being  filled  with  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  assemblage. 
All  the  court  was  there.  Law,  who  occupied  a  con 
spicuous  position  in  the  Regent's  box,  was  an  object  of 
general  curiosity,  as  he  had  not  been  seen  in  public  for 
some  time.  His  demeanour  was  marked  by  unusual 
haughtiness,  and  he  glanced  around  disdainfully  at  the 
assemblage.  Both  the  Regent  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
showed  him  great  attention,  and  it  was  generally  thought 
that  he  was  completely  restored  to  favour. 

After  the  Opera,  he  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  where  he  found  his  carriage  waiting 
for  him,  with  his  son  and  Thierry,  and,  entering  it  at 
once,  he  drove  to  Guermande. 

Next  morning  Thierry  returned  to  Paris,  but  came  back 
at  night  with  the  information  that  Lady  Catherine  and 
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her  daughter  had  removed  to  the  palace  of  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  and  that  Belinda  and  her  husband  had  left  Paris 
for  London,  taking  the  two  Irishmen  with  them. 

Thierry  also  brought  word  that  four  of  M.  Law's 
friends  and  coadjutors  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Bastille — namely,  M.  Bourgeois,  treasurer-general  of  tne 
Bank;  M.  du  Revest,  comptroller  of  the  Bank;  M. 
Fenelon,  distributor  of  the  notes;  and  M.  Fromaget,  a 
director. 

Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  for  he  felt  sure  that  if  ar 
rested  he  was  lost,  Law  became  anxious  for  immediate 
departure.  He  was  not  long  detained.  That  night  the 
Due  de  Bourbon's  equerry,  M,  de  Sarrobert,  with  threij 
confidential  servants,  arrived  with  the  duke's  travelling* 
carriage.  The  equerry  brought  a  purse  of  gold  from  the 
duke,  but  Law  declined  it,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the 
faithful  Thierry,  entered  the  carriage  with  his  son.  He 
was  attended  by  the  duke's  servants,  but  M.  de  Sar 
robert  returned  to  Paris. 

No  interruption  occurred  to  Law  till  he  reached  Valen 
ciennes,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  intendant  of  Mau- 
beuge,  who  was  no  other  than  the  son  of  his  old  enemy, 
D'Argenson.  After  a  long  and  most  vexatious  detention, 
he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Brussels. 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  fugitive  became 
known  in  that  city,  he  was  waited  upon  by  General 
Wrangel,  the  governor,  by  the  Marquis  Pancallier,  and 
many  other  important  personages.  A  grand  entertain 
ment  was  given  to  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Prie,  and 
when  he  visited  the  theatre  a  vast  concourse  of  persons 
assembled  to  behold  him. 

At  Brussels,  Law  was  overtaken  by  the  envoy  of  the 
Czar  Ivan  Alexiovitz,  who  presented  him  with  despatches 
from  his  imperial  master,  praying  him  to  take  the  direc 
tion  of  the  finances.  But  this  Law  declined,  and  ad 
hering  to  his  arrangements,  proceeded  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  eventually  joined  by  Lady  Catherine  arid  his 
daughter. 

At  first,   his  flight  was  disbelieved  in   Paris,  but  as 
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soon   ns   the  fact   was  certified,  this  satirical  piece  ap 
peared  : 

La  chose  ainsi,  je  monte  en  ma  caleche, 
(^a  faisons  depeche ; 
Adieu  vos  ecus ! 
Messieurs,  n'y  pensez  plus ; 

Le  sort,  m'e*tant  favorable  et  propice, 
Je  les  porte  en  Suisse. 

Qui  les  reverra 
Plus  fin  que  moi  sera. 

Vous  que  1'on  vit  aux  actions  avides, 
Les  croyant  solides, 

Toujours  en  papier 
Vouloir  realiser, 

Servez  vous  done  de  vos  billets  de  banque ; 
Si  1'argnet  vous  manque, 
Cherchez  le  payeur 
Pour  avoir  leur  valeur. 

Scarcely  had  the  ex-minister  quitted  France  than  his 
possessions  were  sequestered  by  the  government,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  owed  twenty  millions  to  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes;  whereas  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  the  Com 
pany  being  largely  indebted  to  him.  But  he  could  obtain 
no  redress.  He  addressed  several  letters  to  the  Regent, 
but  without  effect.  In  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  who  professed  great  anxiety  to  serve 
him,  occurs  this  touching  appeal:  "  ^Esop  was  a  model 
of  disinterestedness.  Nevertheless,  the  courtiers  accused 
him  of  having  treasures  in  a  coffer,  which  he  often  visited. 
On  examination,  an  old  dress  which  he  had  worn  before 
entering  the  prince's  service  was  the  only  thing  found. 
Had  1  but  preserved  my  old  dress,  I  would  not  change 
places  with  the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom.  But  I  am 
naked.  They  expect  me  to  subsist  without  goods,  and 
pay  my  debts  without  funds. " 

Law's  System  has  been  variously  judged,  but  its  faults 
have  been  more  dwelt  upon  than  its  merits,  and  in  the 
misery  occasioned  by  its  downfal,  the  unquestionable 
benefits  it  conferred  have  been  forgotten.  "  In  appre- 
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ciating  Law's  theories,"  says  M.  Levasseur,  "it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  the  first  to  reduce  into 
system  Economical  ideas.  He  lighted  the  way,  and  we 
can  now,  judging  him  and  his  principles  with  less  passion 
than  his  contemporaries  judged  him,  aver  that  if  he  was 
too  absolute  in  his  ideas,  and  too  violent  in  his  measures, 
he  was  at  least  animated  by  the  desire  to  do  good,  firm 
in  principles  which  he  believed  true,  and  honest  in  his 
conduct.  He  was  useful  to  the  science  of  Economy,  and 
would  have  rendered  great  service  to  commerce  if  a 
prudent  reserve  had  kept  him  within  narrower  limits." 

"  The  conception  of  Law,"  says  M.  Gambier,  in  the 
"  Encyclopedic  de  Droit,"  "  in  spite  of  its  original  errors, 
which  rendered  success  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  blind 
temerity  and  grave  mistakes  which  rendered  its  fall  so 
sudden  and  terrible,  nevertheless  attests  in  its  author,  in 
addition  to  a  powerful  and  inventive  genius,  a  distinct 
perception  of  three  of  the  most  fertile,  though  then  un 
known,  sources  of  the  greatness  of  nations — Maritime 
Commerce,  Credit,  and  the  Spirit  of  Association." 

Financial  measures  infinitely  more  reprehensible  than 
the  System,  and  liable  to  be  productive  of  consequences 
quite  as  disastrous,  are  conducted  in  our  own  day  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  before  long  we  may  see 
"greenbacks"  become  as  worthless  as  Law's  discredited 
Mississippi  paper. 


OUR  biographical  romance,  for  such  it  may  be  termed, 
properly  ends  with  Law's  flight  from  Paris,  and  disap 
pearance  from  public  life.  The  rest  of  his  history  may  be 
briefly  told,  since  it  was  unmarked  by  any  striking  event. 
His  latter  days,  indeed,  offer  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  his  mid-career.  He  did  not 
survive  his  disgrace  many  years. 
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While  at  Venice,  he  met  Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  exiled 
Spanish  minister,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Saint-George  came 
from  Rome  to  see  him.  The  three  remarkable  personages 
had  a  long  conference  together  at  the  convent  of  the 
Capucines. 

From  Venice,  Law  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  whence 
he  sailed  to  England  in  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Norris,  the  commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  on  arriving 
in  London  he  was  presented  by  the  admiral  to  his  Majesty 
King  George  I.,  and  very  graciously  received  by  that 
monarch. 

During  his  sojourn  in  London,  Law  fixed  his  abode 
in  Conduit-street,  and  was  visited  by  many  persons  of  dis 
tinction,  but  his  limited  means  compelled  him  to  live  in 
perfect  privacy,  and  among  the  few  admitted  to  his  inti 
macy  were  Charles  Carrington  and  Belinda.  His  humbler 
friends  were  not  forgotten,  and  Terry  and  Pat,  who  had 
resumed  their  old  occupation,  were  constantly  at  his  door 
with  their  chair. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  very  well  disposed  to 
wards  the  fallen  French  minister,  interested  himself  greatly 
to  procure  his  recal  by  the  Regent,  but  without  effect. 
Failing  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  which 
he  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived  by  the  French  govern 
ment,  and  finding  London  too  expensive  for  him,  Law 
at  last  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

His  son,  who  did  not  survive  him  more  than  five  years, 
died  unmarried,  but  his  daughter  espoused  her  cousin, 
Viscount  Wallingford. 

During  his  retreat  at  Venice,  Law  was  visited  by  Mon 
tesquieu,  who  describes  him  "  as  still  the  same  man,  his 
mind  always  occupied  wUh  projects,  his  head  always  full 
of  calculations.  Althougfr  his  fortune  was  slender,  he 
played  constantly,  and  for  considerable  sums."  Even  at 
play  he  was  not  so  lucky  as  heretofore,  and  was  sometimes 
obliged  by  heavy  losses  to  leave  the  sole  relic  of  his  for 
tunes,  his  valuable  diamond  ring,  in  pledge. 
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He  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1729,  aged  fifty-eight, 
and  was  buried  at  Venice. 

His  epitaph,  written  in  Paris  by  a  ruined  Mississip- 
pian,  ran  thus: 

Ci-git  cet  Ecossais  celebre, 

Ce  calculateur  sans  £gal, 
Qui,  par  les  regies  de  I'algebre, 

A  mis  la  France  a  I'h6tita^ 


THE  END. 


Alnsworth,  William  Harrison 
John  Law    New  ed. 
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